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Preface 


Environmental Ethics is a recent branch of knowledge. As an 
_ dependent discipline of inquiry, it only came into being in the 1970s in 
in ae to the sudden realization of the environmental crisis engendered 
va ass industrialization and urbanization. Ie is still a growing discipline of 
knowledge. Unexpectedly scholars working in this field started taking 
interest in Indian Perspectives to Environmental studies from the very 
beginning. However, inspite of several scholarly works done by eminent 
environmentalists, considerable research needs to be done for clarifying 
and analyzing the Indian worldviews on Environment or Indian Ethics of 
Environment. Our present volume Environmental Ethics : Indian 
Perspectives is an effort in that direction. 


We think that no particular culture, civilization, ethnic or religious 
group, or religion should be blamed for present crisis, for the reason that the 
crisis is felt universally. And then no one teaches to cause the environmental 
degradation. Keeping the above view in mind we disagree with the theory 
that present environmental crisis is outcome of a Western or Judeo-Christian 
worldviews of environment. Hence, we are not interested to find out the 
historical roots of the present crisis, as has been done by Lynn White and 
others. Nevertheless, we agree with White that 'what we do about ecology 
depends on our ideas of man-nature relationship.' The present volume aims 
at understanding this man-nature relationship in various perspectives of 
Jainism, Buddhism, Sankhya-Yoga, Vedanta and Sikhism. We will include 
other perspectives in coming volumes. 


A number of Indian theories regarding the. human-environment 
relationship have been discussed in this volume including anthropocentrism, 
biocentrism, ecocentrism and cosmocentrism. This counters the view that 
there is one single Indian perspective to Environmental philosophy. These 
varying perspectives regarding worldviews of environment do not hinder 
the Indian people in living a cohesive relation with the environment. Inspite 
of entertaining mutually opposite doctrines regarding man and nature if 
Buddhists, Vaisnavas and the Advaitins could approach to the nature with 
Similar (sense of) humility and reverence, this Indian experience only 
substantiates the thesis that the problem related with the present crisis 1s 
More attitudinal than philosophical. Consequently, the whole debate calls 


“ 
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ne 


for psychologists and moralists to join hands with other counterparts tg 
reach towards such a thesis which will empower man to Cope with the crisis 


Apart from an introductory outlines the present volume on 
ae vironmental Ethics : Indian Perspectives includes thirteen essays. The 
first essay is by Pradeep Gokhale who in his paper on "The Problem of 
Anthropocentrism and N on-Anthropocentrism in Indian Ethical Approaches 
: Some Reflections" has contested the view that the Indian approach to the 
Environmental studies is conclusively non-anthropocentric. He argues against 
the view that the root cause of the environmental crisis is anthropocentrism, 
In fact biocentrism or ecocentrism also do not fare well in this regard, 
Actually anthropocentrism or non-anthropocentrism itself cannot be the 
parameter for accepting or rejecting any model of environmental ethics. 
Lokayata model of environment is not deficient because it is anthropocentric 
but it is deficient because it is not broader enough and does not care for the 


future generations. 


The second paperin this volumeis by Varun Kumar Tripathi. Tripathi's 
paper "Environmental Ethics and Human Freedom: An Indian Representation" 
is a plea for ecophilia. It calls for a deep empathy for nature. Varun Kumar 
Tripathi, too, does not find any thing problematic with anthropocentrism 
itself, actually the problems get started when anthropocentrism is mistaken 
as egocentricity. He, therefore, advocates anthropocentrism but what he calls, 
with a responsibility laden version of it. Varun Kumar Tripathi perceives 
present crisis due to an attitudinal problem. Hence, he engages himself in 
bringing out a psychoanalysis of attitudes threatening the healthy man- 
environment relation. As the crisis is due to attitudes, the cure lies in 
transformation of our attitudes towards nature. What is wrong with the ideal 
of ecosophy, according to Tripathi, is that it necessitates a reconfiguration of 
the world instead of transformation of attitudes. 


R.C. Sinha in his "Teleological Environmental Ethics" pleads for a 
teleological environmental ethics, which he claims, is a form of 
anthropocentricism incorporating the consequentialist as well as deontological 
traits of a sound ethical system. Sinha does not find any unbridgable gap 
between the anthropocentric and ecocentric ethics. Environment must be 
preserved for the reason that it is useful for human existence. If nee ine 
occurs any conflict between anthropocentric and non-anthropocentric view, 
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itis anthropocentric view which should prevail because man is the bearer of 
values and valuation. Sinha has tried to show that the trends of anthropocentric 
teleological ethics are found in Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. 

Rana P.B. Singh's paper "Ecospirituality in Indian Tradition : 
Messages for Global Order" concerns with his thesis of eco-spirituality or 
sacred ecology. The paper unravels the significance of an environmental 
ethics of reverence based on a sacred worldview of the nature. Nature has 
never been regarded in Indian tradition as lifeless physical entity. Earth, 
water, fire, air, rivers, mountains, all are full of divinity and the sacred. The 
river Ganges is holy Gangaji for Hindus and the Earth is Mother Goddess 
for them. Rana discusses in this connection the Gaia theory advanced by the 
British atmospheric scientist James E Lovelock which believes that the Earth 
is aliving organism self-regulating and self-stabilizing. If the Earth is Mother 
Goddess than she should be worshiped rather than exploited. The author 
calls for sanctifying the earth once again on the pattern of ancient Hinduism. 
Rana finds in Hindu tradition "an ecospiritual worldview - a-spirit of 
wholeness, a sense of holiness - grounded on an evolutionary cosmology in 
the core of which lies the sanctity and faith - the vision of ecospirituality and 
harmonious coexistence, Kyosei." 

Rajesh Ranjan Tiwari in his paper."Nature-Man Relationship : A 
Comprehensive Survey and Appraisal" attempts to bring out the right 
perspective in which nature should be approached. Nature cannot be 
conceived a complete ‘other’ for man. Neither should it be approached with 
only cognitive or empirical outlook. Seen in right perspective Nature may 
turn out to be a source of the sublime which will help man to realize his true 
nature’and transcend the realm of dry facts. The whole paper advocates for 
looking towards nature with a sense of beauty and aesthetic. 


Next five papers included in this volume present different 
alternative perspectives of environmental worldviews and ethics. Baleshwar 
Prasad Yadav's paper "Ecological Philosophy of the Vedas and the 
Upanisads" confines itself to the worldviews and ethics presented in the 
Vedas and the Upanisads. Vedic ecosophy stresses to appease the entire 
ecosystems namely space, atmosphere, earth, water, air, plant-kingdom as 
well as animal-kingdom and the whole world. This ecosophy is a logical 
implication of the ontology which Upanisads proclaim. As one non-dual 
Brahman is present in everything in the nature, every one be it living or non- 
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ated with reverence and care, and as 


living, human or non-human must be tre 
anisads speak repeatedly of the 


having its own autonomy. Vedas and Up 
autonomy of the nature and its ecosystem, 


Sanjay Kumar Shukla in his "Ecological Perspectives of Jainism" 


sheds light on the Jaina environmental ethics. The author's view is that Jaina 


environmental ethics is essentially ecocentric and holistic. It does not look 
upon the universe from an anthropocentric, ethnocentric or egocentric 
viewpoint because it is rooted in the doctrine of anekantavada and syadvada. 
It takes into account the viewpoint of other species, other communities and 
other human beings. Equality of and reverence for all forms of life are the 
central teachings of Jainism. Sanjay Shukla argues that Jaina theory of 
Anekanta has prospects for ecological preservation better than monistic 
idealism. Likewise Jaina principle of nonviolence (ahimsa) and nonpossession 
(aparigraha) based on the epistemology of syadvada is preferable to hedonistic 
ethics based on positivistic epistemology. The most significant contribution 
of the Jaina ethics is that it treats the whole of existence as part of moral 


community. 

K.C. Pandey in his paper "Ecological Interdependence in Buddhism" 
brings out the significance of Buddhist ecological ethics based on its central 
doctrine of pratityasamutpada. Everything in the world is in mutual 
dependence. There is nothing independent. The theory has been interpreted 
by the Mahayana as a doctrine of interdependence. Now if everything in the 
universe is mutually interdependent man cannot keep himself unaffected 
from its eco-system. Hence K.C. Pandey concludes that only through a proper 
realization of the interdependence of all the elements in the world happiness, 


d harmony can be achieved. Here it is interesting to note that while 


peace an 
aning towards anthropocentricism K.C. 


Pradeep Gokhale finds Buddhists le 
Pandey interprets Buddhist ecological ethics as cosmocentric. The basic 


point in the sift from anthropocentricism to cosmocentricism is the realization 
that everything in the universe is interdependent which is the core of 
cosmocentric ecological ethics. Buddhist ecological ethics should be regarded 
through and through cosmocentric, for its central teaching is the thesis of 
interdepence, pratityasamutpada, 

Jodh Singh in his paper "Environmental Concerns and Guru Granth 
Sahib" expounds the Sikh perspective of environmental ethics. The Sikh 
worldview may be called a cosmocentric worldview. Everyone in the nature 


dl 
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is the divine effulgence of the same flame of the Supreme Reality. In fact the 
whole cosmos is manifestation of this Divinity. He is father of all and hence 
only the relation of fraternity and love is legitimate among all the creatures. 
Love is the binding force and law of universe. God himself is of the nature of 
love. A person bereft of love is manmukh who is deviated from the right 
path of loveful and truthful living. Sikhism calls us to be Gurumukh, for 
only that can save us from present degeneration. Guru Granth Sahib is very 
clear on the point that peace, harmony and order in the outer world cannot 
be established unless internal balance is achieved in our own personality. 


Ravindra K.S. Choudhary in his paper "Advaitic Attitude to Natural 
Environment" discusses the Advaitic worldview and environmental ethics 
based on that. Ravindra finds environmental consciousness in-built in the 
Advaita. For him the present crisis is due to original sin of separatness and 
egoism. Only an Advaitic way of life provides us an everlasting solution to 
the problem. For an Advaitin the same reality runs through the whole 
universe, be it animate or inanimate, sentient or non-sentient. If the same 
spirit is running through humans, plants or even through inanimate objects, 
man cannot claim his superiority or dominance over nature. Consequently 
there would be no place for violence and abuse against nature. Choudhary 
complains that the western attitude towards nature has been so far 
anthropocentric. Man has been given 'stewardship' or ‘dominion’ over other 
life-forms and nature. But this view cannot infuse the true respect for nature 
and reverence to lesser life-forms that is required for an adequate 
environmental ethics. Here it is to be noted that Advaita environmentalism 
has also been put to the similar charge by some of the contemporary authors 
like Lance Nelson who asserts that since in Advaita the world is ultimately 
maya, the real reverence for nature is absent in Advaitic outlook towards the 
world. R.K.S. Choudhary takes into account some of these charges and 
presents his defense of the Advaita environmentalism. 


Debashis Guha in his paper "Ramchandra Guha and Vandana Shiva 
on Environment and Environmental Crises : A Critical Appreciation" 
discusses the contemporary India's concern towards environment with special 
reference to Ramchandra Guha and Vandana Shiva. Before analysing the 
positions of these two environmentalists Debashis brings out a philosophical 
analysis of the concept of "environment" and clarifies the different 
perspectives of environmental studies. He distinguishes with clarity between 
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environmental studies and ecological studies; and highlights the need of a 
philosophical study of environment. After this brief comment he engages 
himself in elaborating the positions of eco-feminism and deep ecology and 
presents thereafter the critique of philosophical perspectives of Vandana 
Shiva and Ramchandra Guha. Inspite of entertaining two different 
perceptions on environment there are so many common elements between 

these two which make them compatible. Both of them take seriously the 

issue of exploitative technologies against man and nature, caution us against 

the damages to nature and present "Third World critics" of bourgeoisie 

environmental philosophy. However "the most encouraging aspect of Guha's 

and Shiva's thesis is that they have carefully abstained from a troubletormn 

“organic” theory that champions the all encompassing and all important 

stature of the "whole" by relegating parts to non-entities." A viable 

environmental ethics cannot ignore the merit of 'everything ethic. 


_ If Debashis's paper discusses the politics of environmentalism Rana 
Navneet Roy discusses the issue in its legal perspective. Roy in his paper 
“Protection of Environment through Precautionary Principle : Some 
Observations in Indian Perspective" discusses the environmental 
jurisprudence in post-independent India. The author makes an attempt to 
examine the meaning, definition, origin, development and other legal aspects 
of precautionary principle in Indian perspective. The author takes into account 
different Court-cases related with environmental issues and presents an 
exhaustive critique of the whole principle. The precautionary principle has 
not been explicitly mentioned in any environmental laws in India. However, 
the Supreme Court of Indiahas invoked this principle while passing the various 
judgments and the National Environmental Policy has also adopted this 
principle as a guiding principle. 

Martin J. Haigh's paper "Sri Dattatreya's 24 Gurus : Learning from 
the Worle in Hindu Tradition" concerns with Environmental Educ 
A Ae Mihail ener in Vaisnava and Vedic scriptures. 
saint of environment in the ie net nda apelin what de 

. 1ava Gita, Lord Krisna tells how 


— Duttatreya discovered 24 gurus by observing this world. The list 
ese gurus includes the Earth, wind, sky, water, fire,-the moon, the sun, a 


ation for 
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deer, an elephant, a fish, a hawk beside others. Martin Haigh discusses the 
(cachings Which Dattatreya got from these and finds in them a wonderful 
resources for EIZSD, The primary concern of these teachings is dharma - how 
to live properly. They promote a collection of RESD - related virtues - 
contentment, forgiveness, self-control, non-stealing, purity, control of senses, 
humility, learning and equanimity, The basic teachin g for Dattatreya was that 
beneath the apparent multiplicities of the material world, there is single 
underlying divinity. Earth is sacred, an aspect of God and hence should be 
approached with reverence, Martin Haigh emphasises that non-possession 
has ever been a central teaching of Indians from early Jaina Tirthankaras to 
Gandhi. As greed and attachment to possessions is the root cause of the crisis, 
the recipe of simple living and high thinking coupled with a search for 
spiritual wealth and well being is a sure remedy. 

The paper takes a notice of the ongoing debate regarding the need 
of perception vs. action. Martin remarks that previously environmentalists 
used to emphasize environmental action, but today, EESD is more deeply 
concerned to change the way people think. Main problems of EESD are 
mental, not environmental. The remedy lies in the change of perception 
towards the world and its relation with ourselves. By teaching that the world 
is sacred and spiritually meaningful and by prescribing "a way of life that 
prefers spiritual development to material or economic, Sri Dattatreya's 
‘ancient teachings contain valuable messages for modern EESD. His education 
encourages learners to reinvent themselves as spiritual beings living within 
a sacred Earth." 

Present volume Environmental Ethics : Indian Perspectives is an 
outcome of a number of seminars, workshops, interactions which took place 
during the year 2010 at the Department of Philosophy and Religion, B.H.U. 
Our purpose behind organizing such programmes on Environmental Issues 
was to find out an alternative solution to the present environmental crisis. 
The volume editors wish to acknowledge all the scholars who contributed in 
those discussions by presenting their views. We are all the more thankful to 
the scholars whose contributions could not be included in this volume. Hope, 
they will be included in the forthcoming volumes. Some of the papers 
presented here were specially written for the volume after the request of the 
editors. We express our gratitude to them. Martin J. Haigh's paper "Sri 
Dattatreya's 24 Gurus : Learning from the World in Hindu Tradition" was 
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originally published in the Canadian Journal of Environmental Education 


we acknowledge the editor of the journal, Professor Bob Jickling for his 


kind permission of the reprint. We hope that the volume will be of interest 


not only to the scholars and researchers doing work in the area of 


environmental studies, but also to the general readers of Indian Philosophy 
and Religion. We are confident that the book will make a significant 


contribution to the ongoing debate on ecology, environment and Indic 


perspectives thereon. | 

The publication of this volume would not have been possible 
without the financial support of Banaras Hindu University. We take this 
© express our sincere thanks to the authorities of B.H.U. for 
ded for the publication of the volume. 
colleagues and students of the 
ance 


opportunity t 
providing us the necessary funds nee 
We would also like to thank all our friends, 
artment of Philosophy and Religion, B.HLU. for their kind assist 
s to Dr. Jayant Upadhyay for his 


d editing of the manuscript. 
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Introduction 


Devendra Nath Tiwari 


The term ‘environment’ is used differently in different context but 
generally it is taken for our surroundings and circumstances affecting the 
life organism the relations of which to one another is studied in ecology. It 
does not mean that environment is confined to flora and fauna because it 
inheres the human species, the interdependence of human being and their 
environment also and this is why an environmental approach becomes the 
religious approach. 

Environment for my concern in the present discussion comprises of- 
i. Natural environment consisting of earth, air, water, fire, space and different 
planets thathave an effect on the life organism, ii. Bio-environment containing 
forest and aquatic- communities. The relation and interdependence of life 
organisms are studied in ecology, iii. Social environment comprising of 
communities and groups interacting and sharing with one another culturally, 
that is socio-ethical, religious, political and other interactions and iv. 
Environment of the inner-self and its relation with other layers of environment 
that are studied by religions and moral philosophies. 

Environmental ethics is a contemporary idea that is studied in 
applied ethics. Applied ethics believes that men by his actions have an effect 
positive or negative on environment. Men’s attitude towards world, his own 
position in the nature and his relation with environment direct his actions 
towards environment. 

Different attitudes regarding human relation to environment: 

Thinkers all over the world down the decades have responded 
differently on the issues of human obligation to forces in the biotic domain 
and the natural environment as well. Human behavior to environment is 
evaluated mostly on the basis of three basic ethical beliefs re garding it. They 
are-1. Utility value: environment is naturally given for men’s enjoyment; 
it has only utility value, 2.Existence Value: Everything in the nature 
constitutes its perfection; has existence or a place in the universe. Not only 
earthly but also the solar system, planets, stars and other elements including 
human beings complete the creation. For creation and maintenance of life 
their existence is meaningfully inevitable. Their mutual gravitational force 
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ters for their dependency, proportionate balance, 
disproportionate imbalance and accordingly acts on for aie expences, health, 
alteration, decomposition, ¢etc., and 3. A blend of the eaxHer two ideologies 
that believes that environment has both the utility and the existence value as 
well. Consequent upon these outlooks we have the theories of 
Bio-centrism, and Cosmo-centrism regarding the 


affecting on each other mat 


Anthropocentricism, 
relation of human being with environment. 

L observe the impact of geographical situation and needs of human 
persons living in a specific kind of geographical territory on their ideology 
about environment. For example, in Arabian territory from where the Islam 
originated, petroleum materials are found in heavy amount and that only 
man can procure them by digging in to the earth. It has less opportunity for 
agricultural prosperity and in that case they have all reasons for industrial 
development even without caring of the soundness of environment. Things 
constituting nature have only utility value. Likewise, the territory comprising 
European countries, USA, UK are almost cold. Forests, seas, and wild and 
aquatic communities are covered with snow falls throughout the year except 
two or three months in summer. Apart from that this territory since long 
even after the dawn of Christ, was surviving in the primitive stage of hunters, 
shepherds, sailors. It was to develop rapidly and now it is developed. Industrial 
revolution realized the need of better living status of the people of the 
territory and this goal was achieved by their anthropocentric ideology having 
its seeds in Bible. In Ancient time, Asian Countries, specially, India was 
highly developed in thought and practice. It was prosperous enough and that 
is the reason religion of the Indian origin especially Vedic sanatana religion 
considered life not only as confined to individual life but the life on the 

earth, its continuity from past to present and maintenance in future. Life has 
the utmost value whether it is in me or in you or in trees or in ocean that is 
supreme, it has the existence value. 
Different theories concerning Environmental ethics: 
Anthropocentricism: i 
. Christianity and Islam believe in an ideology for which man is the - 
center in the gamut of evolution. God has created everything for men who 
athe baie oe _ " a environment which they can 
have no obligation to piece i t nipeanan | on nar 
ch lack sense of obligation.and reason. 
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This ideology is called Anthropocentricism, a theory which gives only utility 
value to environment. 

Man is the highest end and we all are ‘members of the kingdom of 
ends’ this maxim of Immanuel Kant overlooks the fact that human species 
are integral part of the whole organism and it is by living for the whole that 
he can live for himself. This ideology has caused great damage to all the 
spheres of environment. Against this ideology man has now the realization 
that if men are to live on earth they have to let others live. 

Buddhism is nihilistic about the external world which for them is 
a hypostatization of the ideas as external things; they are association of 
fleeting qualities and hence have no existence value. Despite of their nihilistic 
metaphysical position they accept the importance of environment for life on 
earth in general and human life in particular. They give importance to the logic 
of compassion because of which they realize their moral duty towards bio- 
community, aquatic community, wild-life community, human community 
and mountains, rivers etc. Compassion has no boundary of space, time, 
individual and community. Itis for the welfare of all. Thus by introducing the 
logic of compassion the anthropocentric ideology of Buddhism makes rooms 
not only for preserving the environment but also for making and keeping it 
sound. | 

Jainism with its ideology of separation of material elements 
(pudgala nairasya) from the conscious Individual provides subordinate status 
to the things constituting nature; they serve as bonds that attach the 
consciousness with their limitations. However, their view that everywhere 
and in everything there is presence of conscious atoms that are of utmost 
value gives importance to the theory of non-violence (ahinsa). Their theory 
of non-violence makes their anthropocentric ideology eco-friendly. 
Bio-centricism: 

Bio-centric ideology insists that man has to protect and promote 
the interest of flora and fauna which have not only utility value for humans 
but have their existence value as well. Life cannot survive without the life- 
sustaining elements. It is not only human being that is on earth but the plants, 
trees, and other earthly elements also. 

In India, planting trees which in modern idiom is the natural air 
conditioners of the universe, the construction of large tanks which captures 
the monsoon’ s rain and the ground water replenish to ensure constant source 
of sweet water, the digging of wells for drinking water and irrigation are 
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uties by performin g which we earn merit (punya) 
aven. Worshiping of trees is indigenous 
e in Hinduism. We in the name of 
lly without an awareness that a large 
been cursed to get birth in the 
w much of them are still waiting to be planted for 


f Bhagvadpurana according to which the two 
sed life of trees when Bala Krsna 


dered as the religious d 
ause of which we enjoy he 
gious significanc 
the trees bruta 
ds and ancestors have 


consi 
and bec 
ritual having reli 
development cutting 
number of demy Go 
form of trees and that ho 
release. I remember a story 0 
sons of Kubera got release from their cur 


uprooted them. tee : 
° Different tribal communities worship different forest and aquatic 
he scientific discoveries have claimed 


s their gods and t | ) 
that their disappearance from the earth amounts to the destruction of Bio- 
sphere and of the life as such. We have the stories that Bhagiratha brought 


the Ganges on the earth by utmost penance and the king Santanu married the 


Ganges who for the sake of religious purpose of redemption of cursed sages 
and seers agreed to be a spouse of the king. For Hindus, the Ganga is not the 
name of a river only; it redeems the aspirants from their sins and, graces 


animals and trees a 


liberation. 


Cosmo- centrism: 
Different from other Indian Philosophical systems, Samkhya accepts 


nature (prakrti) as eternal. Itis matter and is the cause of things in the universe 
including subtle antahkarana that comprises of ego, intellect and mind. Purusa 
is also eternal in the dualistic ontology of Sarnkhya. Many commentators have 
tried to give ultimate position to purusa and have accepted its separation from 
prakrti as the final goal. Giving subordinate position to nature (prakrti), these 
commentaries seem contradicting to a dualistic philosophy that accepts nature 
(prakrti) like purusa is eternal. Sarnkhya always philosophizes liberation as 
the wisdom of distinctive knowledge of nature the realization of which does 
not subordinate purusa but merits both of the eternal substances as having 
existence value- purusa has existence as purusa and prakrtias prakrti. Neither 
of the two is subordinate. Creativity is a joint process and the process effects 
the eternity and independence of none of them. 
was a latter phenomenon. But on nie a oe oe ah 
the ability to tamper with the state of ie a | panei cuues 
ite ies eae ose re. Sap uuitians live in consonance 
under the obligation to subscribe to a 
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cosmo- centric conduct with love and concern with forces in inanimate 
nature. The idea of pan-consciousness is the metaphysical justification to 
cosmo-centrism. There is no conflict or antithesis between matter and man. 
Their difference is only of degree and not of kind. The inanimate is conscious 
at the core and thus matter, life and consciousness form continuity. 
Synchronic theory: 

The idea of holographic universe or synchronic theory of 
universe presents a three dimensional image of the things in which every 
part sundered from the whole; retains the structure of the whole. The universe 
is ultimately interconnected. Any defect in the morphic field adversely 
affects the whole: For Hindu ideology, nothing is useless, redundant and 
dispensable; everything has its important place in the cosmic web. Every 
part is related to every other part. If a part is endangered, it has its necessary 
repercussion on the whole. If an ant is trod upon causing its premature end, 
it causes disharmony in the cosmos. I remember the story from Indian 
Mythology of five years old child named Dhruva, who standing on one leg 
slowed his breathing down to the point and after four months he managed to 
fix his mind on God and stopped breathing completely suspended the inward 
and outward breath. As the story goes, the gods of heaven, the sun, the moon, 
the planets and the whole life-organism began to feel as if they too could not 
breathe. This story of Mahabharata points that even synchronizing one’s 
breathing with that of the whole universe can cause great suffocation. 

For Indians, life is an obligation. Had there been no occasion to pay 
off the debts one owes by birth, no life could be human .There is birth because 
there are debts (rna) it borrows from the earlier life to payoff. Indians believe 
in grossly three kinds of debts to pay out-i. to seers, sages and teachers (rsirna), 
ii. to fellow beings and deities (devarna) and iii. to manes (pitrrna). Tattiriya 
samhita 6/3/10/5 says that by practicing celibacy, by performing sacrifices, 
and by begetting a son respectively, one pays off those debts . According to 
a view, the debts are not three but five but according to Brahmana- texts they 
are three only because the bhitarna is included in devarna and nmma is 
included in pitrrna. In brief, paying off those debts forms religious, social, 
socio-ethical and environmental practices of life of man reasonable, lively, 
and interesting. According to Satapatha Brahmana 1/7/2/11 from the debts 
of seers, ancestors and deities and human beings one by learning Vedas, by 
performing sacrifices, giving alms to ancestors, hosting the guests and by 
begetting a son, pays off those debts respectively. One has obligation to all 
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uting nature, fellow beings, animals, plants, river, mountains 
lying behind it is that if all of them are healthy and 
eaceful and peace will be blissful. Thus, our utmost 


effort is to insure their health and to protect the balance. For paying off these 
debts the scheme of paficamahayajnas are properly worked out in the Sastras, 
Out of these the bhiitayajfia is of utmost importance. It comprises negatively 
ning one from misusing or polluting the natural elements, destroying 
auses demerit and because of which one has to 
of our obligation to the physical sphere, 
bio-sphere and to all the elements of the cosmos. We have obligation not only 

ivers, mountains, trees, fishes and ants. Hindus 


to our fellow beings but to 11 
even at present time worship these elements and provide food to them as a part 


of their religious performance. 
All the ten incarnations 


elements constit 
etc. The philosophy 
balanced, the life will be p 


of refrai 
spheres of environment that c 


suffer hell. Positively, it comprises 


(avataras) mentioned in Hindu scriptures 
ive; the purpose lying there is to protect the natural, biological, 
from their dangers. First three incarnations 
avatara are specifically graced for protecting 
hich in Hinduism is the mother. Rest of the 
ailing social, religious and 


are purpos 
social and inner environment 
namely matsya, kurma and vara 
and maintaining of the earth w 


incarnations as the story goes are against prev 


spiritual evils. 
The God (Nrsinhavatara) can come out from a sand post for 
tecting life values. He can incarnate as cosmic fish 


versal dissolution, can incarnate 
earth from devil destroyer. It 
1 result of religious life 
t. There is life in 
to understand 


maintaining and pro 
(Matsyavatara) to save the earth against uni 
as cosmic boar ( Varahavatara) to save the 
believes that prosperity and happiness are the natura 
in harmony with all the spheres and layers of environmen 
inanimate also. If a stone is crushed, it also affects, feels pain 
that aberrations in the cosmic symphony, the psyche must be subtle. This 
entails that even a particle of the universe be seen kindred and addressed 
with love. 

Upanisadic message on creating soundness of the environment: 

Life emerges out of an environment. The environment sustains it. It 
is, perhaps, for the first time in the history of thought that the vision of 
human crapkion by healthy environment under the Vedic teaching of 
pancagnividya comes forward in the older Upanisads like Brhadaranyaka 
ant Chandogyss a version of it is to be found in Gita and Manusmrti as well. 
This vidya envisages the science of creation of man through the consecutive 
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offering in five fires namely - The Lustrous fire (Dyulokagni) to which the 
religious faith is offered. The rain fire (Parjanyagni) to which the subtle 
water produced from the oblation of faith in the first sort of the fires is 
offered that produces rain. The Earth fire (Ihalokagni) to which the rain is 
offered and that oblation produces grain including fruits, medicinal plants 
and all edibles which are offered in the man (Purusagni) the forth sort of 
fires and out of that offering semen is produced which when offered in the 
young women, the fifth of the fires called (yosagni) a baby is produced. This 
vidya points to the fact that if the environment is not pure and healthy, there 
will be no possibility of the birth of babies with divinely excellent, positively 
brilliant and healthy qualities. The rain is the cause of grains and as per the 
qualities of rain -water there will be the quality of the grains produced and 
the purity and diversity of rain -water depend on the formation of clouds 
which are formed out of smokes, air etc. If we offer ghee, honey and other 
materials that are known for brilliance and purifiers of the environment in 
the fire, we will get the rain, the grains, the semen and lastly the baby having 
those qualities. 

Hindu theory of five layered environment (Pancakosas): 

Soul is centered by five layered environment namely: 1. Annamaya, 
2.Pranamaya, 3.Manomaya, 4. Vijnanamaya and 5. Anandamaya. Layer first 
is the outer or external that consists of material bodies and the elements of 
them. Layer second covers the bio-sphere. Layer third includes the part of 
bio-sphere endowed with life forces and the competence of thinking, 
imagination and taking decision. Layer fourth comprises of knowledge, 
illumination, reflecting on and wisdom. Layer fifth is the subtlest and goal 
to which all others are interconnected. Had these layers not the bliss as their 
goal they might have not been of any relevance. The bliss is the heart by that 
circulation of bliss the circulation in all the layers possible. The Upanisad 
says that the anna gets destroyed without Life(prana) and prana is dried out 
without carbonic elements(anna). In human body all the layers are enliven 
because of the circulation of bliss and the circulation of bliss is possible only 
when all the layers are healthy and balanced. From external forward if any 
of the layers are polluted or contaminated their mutual circulation system is 
disturbed and that disturbs not only the life on earth but the life of the earth 
also. They all are mutually related and the bliss acts on for their existence 
and life-value. This philosophy of five layered environment and their mutual 
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harmony is the foundation insight not only of classical but of Indian 
1ar 


ical systems also. 
philosophical sy accepts that even part of the environment is not 


The astronomy : 
ly related but have an effect on each other element because of which 
on 


affects like birth, death, life and future of not only humans but of all the 


i inani caused. 
animates and inanimate are . . | 
Difference of Indian & Western attitude towards Environment: 


We at present age of marketization are trying to replace the natural 
order with an artificial one aimed at satisfying material desires. The whole 
edifice is warrantably insecure; we are trying to solve our problem by making 
constant adjustment to the balance of life without a clear vision of what the 
consequence may be. The corporate ideology, prevailing at present, for which 
any action, any business that enhance capital is work ema and is 
good, is causing great loss to the environment; the soil, the air, the water, the 
space, the sun, moon all are exploited, even at the risk of future, to a great 
extent for earning capital that enforces man to self suicidal. 

There is radical difference between Indian and Western views of 
environment. Western ideologies believe that there is no life before one’s 
birth and after his death. It is the only life that is to live with all conquer and 
getting pleasure from exploiting surrounding. Indian classics, heterodox 
(excluding Carvaka), orthodox systems of Indian philosophy in general and 
Pauranic Religion (sanatana dharma) believe that death is not the death of life 
but death of present body which is an outcome of the fruits of the actions 
accumulated in the past life and the future life is in order that has to be shaped 
by the actions in the present life. It believes that the man exists with his identity 
in the present life and his identity remains constant in the form of his children 
and the children of children. He aspires for a future living in the form of his 
son. Lifeis acontinuous and everlasting process and thatis of utmost importance. 
Life is possible only in an environment and that I cannot put my future life 
at risk by polluting or destroying it. Let me illustrate it. A man found an ornate 
antique birdcage. He carefully restored it, cleaning and polishing it upside 
down and down side up alll the day without caring the bird inside the cage. 


When he displayed the bird cage, the people got shocked to find that the bird 
inside is dead. Opposed to it, 
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make the environment fresh for healthy life, the offering that can regulate 
the ecological relationship between the human community, the bio- 
community and the nature. 

Science and religion understand the environment in their own ways. 
Despite of differences in their approaches, they all agree on the point that life 
is caused out ofan environment, resides in an environment and finally creates 
an environment of its own. They observe that the man has caused danger 
against and has deceased the environment to a great extent. They suggest 
measures of its conservation and protection. The basic difference between 
their approaches is that science can suggest only some prohibitive measures, 
can warn us not to make further harm to the environment while Hinduism is 
privileged with the ideas and practices for creating the healthy environment, 
curing the ills of environment, suggesting the natural measures useful for 
purifying and protecting the environment. The Hindu religious practices of 
Yajiia, yoga, yatra and other ritualistic practices including digging pond, 
planting trees on their sides, worshiping animals, rivers, trees, mountains, etc., 
by taking them as divinities may serve as great measures for environmental 
health. The Vedic tradition believes the divinity of and in all. There is no 
theological dogma in Hinduism. Deities, demons, animals, trees even stones 
and any element of environment including all forms and constituents of life 
in a single interdependent whole are the objects of human worship. 

Against different popular ideologies like anthropocentricism, bio- 
centrism and cosmo-centrism on the relation and interaction between humans 
and environment, the synchronic theory is importantly covetous. This theory 
gives importance to both the scientific as well as religious approaches to 
environment. According to it as below so is above. Ifa tiny element of the 
environment or-an atom is defected the whole is affected, And, therefore, 
the soundness of the part is inevitable for the same of the whole. The holistic 
approach of the Indian classics takes the influence of all layers of environment 
on man and the vice versa and, therefore, the seer prays - 

ah: ita: oraher enfa:, gferat emfa:, ara: ena: sleera: enfea: area: 
wife: fazecar: ante: were: wet wifes: Maer a: AT AT MTP RAY | 

The peace/ balance (Santi) be with the luminaries, with the lord of 
the space, the earth, the water, the plants, the vegetables, the universe, the 
Brahma (creator) and even with the peace itself. In the end of every mantra, 
the term ‘Santi’ is uttered thrice alternatively. The uttering of the term 
‘Santi’ thrice is highly significant in Hinduism. Very few knows that the 
uttering of the term for the first occurrence stands for ‘peace with nature’, 
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for the second stands for ‘the peace with biological environment’ and that 
for the last stands for ‘the peace with the spirit which is peace itself’. The 


term environment embraces all the three. I feel the environmental awareness 


must be linked with the religion for better results. 
Those believing in anthropocentric ideology have now realized the 


suicidal effects of exploiting environment. They have realized the true 
essence of placing human beings as the master of environment in their 
religious texts. If the environment is polluted, they cannot survive. They are 
now doing utmost effort for saving the wild lives, rivers, trees, plants, 
mountains and other ingredients of environment.’ It should not be too late; 
they have to realize the existence value of environment on which the human 


existence is dependent. 


Conclusion: 
Environmental ethics concerns with the good of the entire non- 


living and living organism. It may have a metaphysical basis that concerns 
with the controversy between the meaning of human life and the value of 
other lives that is between different moral ideologies. Theoretically, morality 
is a position that is normally acceptable to all human beings. In the changed 
present scenario of scientific and technological advancement, we find brutal 
exploitation of the environmental resources. However, it requires a new 
search so that the harmony between industrialization, scientific achievements 
and environment can be achieved. 

' Summing the discussion up, I can say that in the history of ideas on 
environment only Pauranic literatures equate it with divinity. The God can 
come out of a post as we find in the pauranika concept of Nrsinha. Buddhism 
inflicts the concept of compassion (karuna) and Jainism divinizes the concept 
of Ahinsa for satisfying an inevitable need of balancing environment. These 
devices have caused great influence on ideologies of different religions of 
the world and have inspired them for healthy practices regarding nature. 
Modern measures of preservation and the ancient remedies for purifying 
and creating healthy environment are different but collaborative activities 
and they jointly can serve as human achievement of the present time against 
scieaenib neha of the coming generations. A perfect harmony 

echnological development and environmental ethics 


is feasible only if the development is observed proportionate to the care of 
soundness of the environment, 
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The Problem of Anthropocentrism and 
Non-Anthropocentrism in Indian Ethical 
Approaches: Some Reflections 


Pradeep P. Gokhale 


This paper addresses itself to two issues. One issue is about 
anthropocentrism and non-anthropocentrism in general. Many a time it is 
held that the root cause of the environmental crisis is anthropocentrism, and 
that anthropocentrism should be replaced by biocentrism or eco-centrism. I 
would like to reflect on this widely accepted view in the first part of the paper. 
The ‘second issue is about the nature of environmental ethics in Indian 
philosophy. Are all Indian ethical systems unanimous on their approach to 
human-nature relationship? Or there is fundamental diversity among the 
different views? I would like to reflect upon this issue in the second part of 
the paper. | 
(1) Anthropocentrism, Biocentrism and Eco-centrism : 

The word anthropocentrism is many a time used as an abuse. But I 
want to claim in this part of the paper that anthropocentrism is not always 
wrong and non- anthropocentrism is not always right. In fact we can conceive 
of extreme form of anthropocentrism at one end and an extreme form of 
eco-centrism at the other end and locate different shades and admixtures of 
anthropocentrism, biocentrism and eco-centrism in between the two ends 
forming a sort of spectrum of views. Let me make a random list of views 
which can fall under these three categories. 

Anthropocentric Views : 

A1. Only human beings have souls; animals, plants, stones and other objects 
of nature have no consciousness. They can be used, cultivated and destroyed 
freely by human beings for their own pleasure. 

A2. Environment can be used by human beings for their pleasure, for the 
well-being of humanity at large; but ‘humanity’ does not mean just the 
present generation, but it includes its future generations as well. Hence 
environment has to be maintained and nurtured to form sustainable 
development of mankind. 
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igh there is no consciousness in nature, human imagination has a 


A3. Althot 
ature. Hence nature becomes an 


tendency to project consciousness on n 
aesthetic object; variety and diversity is an intrinsic part of it. Different 
species of animals, plants and objects of nature make nature beautiful. This 


justifies the protection and 
Ad. Though non-human wor 
benefit of human beings, develop 
other living beings is conducive to | 
to other living beings, developing 
unhappiness and hence harmonious rel 
cultivated for human happiness. 


Bio-centric Views: 
B1. Animals are intrinsically valuable becau 
similarities with humans. They experience pleasure 


Hence along with human beings, we should care fo 
B2. Given Karma-rebirth framework animals are like humans because their 


roles as animals in this life can be interchanged with the role of humans in 
the next life. Humans can be reborn as animals and animals as humans. 
Hence all humans and animals belong to the large family of beings 1.€. 


preservation of environment. 

Id has mainly an instrumental vatue for the 
ing harmonious, non-violent relation with 
yuman happiness, whereas causing harm 
ill-will towards them causes human 
ationship with nature should be 


se they have some basic 
s and pains like humans. 
r their pleasure as well. 


pranins. 

B3. It would be a version of (B2) where the notion of so 
applied to all human and non-human animals. 

B4. It would be a further extension of (B2) or (B3) to plants. Hence not only 
animals but also plants are included as members of the family of beings. 
B5. Just as human beings have fundamental rights- either natural or legal 
rights, animals and plants also have rights, for instance the right to live 
healthy and comfortable life. 

Eco-Centric views: 

E1. The nature as a whole is an expression of the divinity. Hence every patt 
of nature is intrinsically valuable, 

am We are nothing if not a part of nature. We are a part of nature and nature 
is not a part of us. We are dependent on nature, controlled by nature, but we 
cannot control nature. We can however be grateful to nature and avoid 


ul- atman or jiva is 


violence to nature. 
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The above list may be incomplete, but it is suffic; 
of the fact that there can be a variety of views ree alae 
anthropocentrism, biocentrism and eco-centrism, and all i : ened 
y right or equally wrong. ees 
An environmental view may be judged to be right or wrong maj 
on two counts. One is moral and the other is rational. Hence one ie id 
whether the given environmental view is narrow taking into seen ee 
the immediate interest of human race or it is broad enough to take in 
account long term interests of humans and also as many other beings as 
possible. On the other hand we can examine a given view from rational 


equall 


point of view. We can judge whether a given view makes or presupposes 
some dogmatic, unjustified claims about the nature of human and non-human 
beings or about the nature at large, or its claims are rationally acceptable. 
Rational character of certain views may not be conclusive; it may be 
controversial or disputable as ‘well. 

Hence in the list of anthropocentric views, a certain view may not 
be acceptable (for example (A1) because it exhibits a narrow attitude even 
towards human well-being. On the other hand wider considerations like 
sustainable development (A2) preservation of bio-diversity (A3) and 
non-violent attitude to nature (A4) can be available even in some 


anthropocentric views. 


On the other hand some bio-centric views can be debated from 


view. For instance the version of biocentrism which assigns 
disputable. What is the ontological 
erties such that we have only to 
ngs can be said to 
ht to express his views” has the surface 
“Mr. A has a blue shirt to be worn 
ontinuously for five minutes.” 


rational point of 
rights to animals and plants (B5) becomes 
status of rights? Are rights natural prop 
acknowledge them? It is doubtful even whether human bei 
possess natural rights. “Mr. A has a rig 
grammar similar to that of the statement. 
in parties”. Or “Mr. A has capacity to speak c ial 
But at depth-grammatical level the statement about right is not anes 
of “Mr. A possessing something’ but an evaluative judgement suchas, *"" 


A should not be prevented from expressing his views" ' 1 
If there are no natural rights. what is the objective basis for leg 


isi kind of 
tights is a problem. I think they depend upon aan anailé on right 
interpersonal agreement. Hence whether animals and trees § 


Sg 
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or not is a matter of human decision, an interpersonal agreement. It is not 

alled rights animals and trees already POssess, 


acknowledgement of the so-c 
A popular Indian version of bio-centrism would be (B3) or (Ba) 


are described as possessing atman or jiva and 
an beings. But the doctrine of atman is debatable. 
The Nyaya argument that all living bodies have souls because they possess 
breathing etc. (Satmakam Jjivat-Sariram pranadimattvat) is accepted as case 
of kevalavyatireki inference by Naiyayikas, but the same is Criticised as an 
example of asadharana anaikantika by Buddhists. Buddhists deny atman, 
but still believe that there is the common thread of five aggregates among 
humans and animals. Their version of biocentrism would be similar to (B2) 
e. But even in Buddhist theoretical framework animals can be 


where animals and plants 
hence are on pat with hum 


as stated abov 
regarded as moral objects, not as moral agents (though in Jataka stories 


human qualities are attributed to Bodhisattvas in the form of animals). This 


would be the limit of any bio- -centric ethics. 
There are similar problems of eco-centric ethics. In fact the talk of 


the rights of mountains and rivers is more problematic than the talk about 


the right of animals. The idea that the whole environment is sentient, or 
divine can be appreciated aesthetically but it cannot be asserted as a rationally 
and morally compelling doctrine. 

Anthropocentrismis criticised because itis supposed to be essentially 
narrow, it keeps human being at the center and animals, plants and objects of 
nature on the periphery. But as I have suggested above, there can be narrow 
and broad versions of anthropocentrism. For instance if we note that concen 
for nature, caring for nature is necessary for human existence and human 
happiness itself, the form of anthropocentrism we get is broader and therefore 
more acceptable. It is not necessary to GCondemn anthropocentrism altog oether. 
Il. Diversity in Indian approaches to Man-Nature relationship : 

The second point I want to make in this paper is that there is no 
ane ek unanimity among Indian approaches concerning human-nature- 
pine apa this is a negative point. Positively speaking, I feel 
goede vad Cece of hupen namie telaHon which on | 
charosterizaaluy ea ites is Brahmanical model watch ae 

, edness of human beings, and belief in 
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yitualism. The second model can be called Sramana model which is 
characterized by freedom, love or non-violent attitude to nature and moral 
psychology. The third model would be the materialist model of Lokayatikas 
which is characterized by use of nature for human well-being. These three 
models are certainly different from each other, and taken in their strict form 
are incompatible with cach other. But in Indian tradition we find these 
models conflicting and also mixing and overlapping with each other. My 
limited purpose in this paper is to show how these three models have different 
implications to human-nature relationship and how therefore a particular 
understanding of human-nature-relationship should not be taken as the 
understanding of the ancient Indian philosophers. 

A. Brahmanical model : 

This model can be characteristically expressed by a verse in 
Manusmrti 

Rnani trinyapakrtya mano mokse niveSayet 
Anapakrtya moksam tu seyamano vrajatyadhahll 

The verse echoes a well-known passage from Satapatha-Brahmana 
which emphasizes inborn indebted-ness of man, to be more specific, of a 
Brahmana: Accordingly one is born with three debts. One is indebted to 
gods, ancestors and teachers and one has to repay the debts respectively by 
performing sacrifices, by giving birth to children and by continuing the 
study of Vedas. The first debt, viz. deva-rna can be called indebtedness to 
Nature (in its deified form). Repaying the debt by performing sacrifices 
implies reciprocal relation between humans and nature which is elaborated 
in the Gita by the verse, 

Devan bhavayaténena te deva bhavayantu vab/ 
Parasparam bhavayantah Sreyah parama vapsyatha// 

The other two types of debts are not reciprocal but transitive. The 
ancestors have given birth to us and we have to repay the debt by giving 
birth to next generation, that is, by passing on the debt to the next generation. 
Similarly our teachers have conferred knowledge on us; we have to repay 
the debt by preserving it and passing it on to the next generation. Sometimes 
a fourth debt is mentioned and it is from the society at large, which is to 


repaid by hospitality to persons. 
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The idea of inborn debt clearly indicates how we are already under 
the obligation of nature and of certain social institutions. Manu says that we 
cannot go for personal liberation without repaying the debts. This indicates 
that man is not free to take independent decisions. The important point for 
our purpose is that human beings are dependent on nature, under obligation 
of nature and one has to fulfill the demands of nature through the institution 
of sacrifices. Though the institution of sacrifices gives human-nature- 
relationship a kind of reciprocity, here the nature is primary and human 
beings are secondary. This, I think, gives us a form of eco-centrism. It 
involves the idea that maintaining cosmic order through the activities such 


rifices is an intrinsic value. But it is not as simple as that, because many 
praised not as intrinsic value but as the vehicles 
s of various kinds. Hence the final 


as sac 
a time such sacrificial rites are 
leading to the fulfillment of human desire 
goal remains human to which practices maintaining 


means. Secondly, the model of indebte 


cosmic order are the 


dness has certain features which can 


be criticised : 

(a) The concept of inb 
a result of a contractu 
entered into any agreement or contract. 


nsent. In fact Kna theory can be re 
nt nature of human beings. 


ur gratitude to nature. But in th 


als and plants have only ins 
ing trees for the 


orn debt does not appeal to reason. A debt should be 
al relation. But here humans and gods have not 
It is rather imposed on us without 
our co garded as rationalization or 
legitimization of the depende 
(b) Indebtedness to gods implies 0 
of human-nature-relationship anim 
value. Killing animals as a part of sacrificial rite or cutt 
performance of sacrifice was a religiously sanctioned practice. 
(c) Even if we grant that it is legitimate to be grateful to nature, and to 
reciprocate what nature has given to us, the way this is done can be 
criticised form a rational point of view. It is not necessary to deify 
Nature and then worship nature through rituals. This traditional practice 
should be replaced by scientific understanding and scientific ways of 
ntal balance. 
del, the Sramana model. 


is scheme 
trumental 


maintaining environme 

Now let us go to the next mo 
B. Sramana model : 

Though Sramanaculture 

and nature, this idea of inborn inde 


rrelation between buman beings 


accepts inte 
an freedom, 


btedness which curtails hum 
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and puts him under constraints and obligations does not seem to be acceptable 
to the éramana model. Whereas in Brahmanical model householder’ s duties 
and obligations are central, in Sramana model freedom of a human being is 
central. According to the latter, one is permitted or even recommended to 20 
forrenunciation as and when one develops detachment towards householder’ 5 
life. The following Pali verse which gives Bodhisattva’s reason for 
renunciation is characteristic of the difference between the two models. 
Sambadhy’yam gharavaso rajassayatanam iti/ 
Abbhokaso va pabbajja iti dissaina pabbaji// 

One of the major differences between Brahmanical model and 
§ramana model is that according to the former, the particular way of life is 
followed under constraints, by external sanctions, whereas according to the 
latter one follows a particular way of life willingly, by internal sanctions. 
Hence in Sramana model the obligations and constraints are accepted at will 
ultimately to attain a state in which there are no obligations. The Sramana 
way of life can be described as a passage from limited freedom (freedom 
from Householder’ s life) to absolute freedom. Both the great Sramana leaders, 
the Buddha and Mahavira realized that such a state of absolute liberation can 
be attained by developing harmonious, non-injurious relation with all living © 
beings. This was the relation of universal love and compassion. However, 
though broadly speaking Buddhism and Jainism stood for nonviolence, their 
policies differed at least on two counts. 
1. Though non-violence was to be practiced at all the three levels- mind, 

speech and body- the question was, what is primary and what is secondary. 
Buddhists believed that ahimsa is to be practiced primarily at mental level; 
that is, mind is to be freed from ill-will and hatred and filled with love and 
compassion, so that it will be automatically reflected in one’s speech and 
behaviour. Jainas on the other hand insisted on the practice of ahimsa at all 
the three levels simultaneously. This difference in their conceptions of 
ahirhs@ was probably reflected in their policies towards meat-eating. 
Though killing animals was prohibited in both the ways of Sramana life, 
meat-eating was not prohibited for Buddhist monks, whereas it was strictly 
Prohibited for Jaina monks. A Buddhist monk was supposed to be non- 
discriminative in the kind of food he got in alms, but he was to avoid 
eating meat it he either saw or heard or doubted that an animal has been 
Killed Specially for him. ° | 
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9. The other difference between the Jaina and Buddhist approaches to af inhsa 
was about the :dentification of living beings. Buddhists regarded animals 
as possessing consciousness and brought them in the perview of abitnss 
but they did not regard plants to be-conscious. The Buddhists criticizeg 
cutting trees because they believed that the trees are occupied by deities as 
their residence. Jainas on the contrary included not only plants in the 
category of conscious beings, i.e. jivas, but also natural objects like 
mountains, lake, fire and breeze of wind, and any act of interfering with 
their natural course was regarded as himsa. In Jainism therefore it becomes 


possible to attach intrinsic value to plants and natural objects along with 


humans and animals. One can say that whereas Buddhism leans more 
towards anthropocentrism with some element of bio-centrism, Jainism 
leans towards eco-centrism. But even such statements should be made 
cautiously because Buddhism and Jainism are propagating their versions 
of ahimsa whether bio-centric or eco-centric as means to the absolute 
freedom of human beings, which is an anthropocentric goal after all. 

It should be noted here, though in passing, that the views about the 
status of plants in the Brahmanical and §ramana traditions in general were 
also not uniform. Take for instance Sarnkhya and Vaisesika views. In 
Samkhyakarika verse 53, the embodied creations of prakrti (bhautika sarga) 
are classified into eightfold daiva-sarga, five fold tairyagyona sarga and 
single fold manusaka-sarga. Tairyagyona sarga includes sthavaras which 
include plants. But when Vacaspatimisra in his commentary of the verse 
says that pots (ghafa) etc. can also be included in sthavara, one doubts whether 
Vacaspati is serious about giving the status of living beings to plants. Now 
coming to Vaisesika, Pragastapada in Padarthadharmasangraha does not 
include plants under earthen body (parthiva Sarira) but includes them under 
earthen objects (parthiva visaya). In the later development of Nyaya 
Vaisesika system, we can see, plants were given the status of earthen bodies. 
So in Siddhanta-Muktavali we find the classification of earthen body first 


into yonija and ayonija and then ayonija is further classified into svedya, 


udbhijja etc. where plants are identified as udbhijja. Buddhists accept the 
category of tiracchana, that is, the animals that go horizontally, but unlike 
tairyagyona of the Sarnkhyas it does not include plants. Jainas, we have seen, 
do include plants under living beings. They regard them as one-sensed jivas- 
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C. Lokayata model : 

So far we have discussed Brahmanical and Sramana models. We 
have seen that both anthropocentric and non-anthropocentric elements are 
found in both the models. The third alternative, viz. Lokayata model is pure 
and simple anthropocentrism which is suggested by the following verse- 

Krsigoraksavanijvadandanityadibhirbudhah/ 
Etaireva sadopavaih bhogan anubhaved bhuvi// 

It says that a wise person should enjoy pleasures in this world 
through the worldly means such as agriculture, cattle-rearing, commerce 
and administration. The import of this verse is the emphasis on worldly 
goals and worldly means and criticism of “otherworldly” means and goals. 
Hence nature is to be reared and used for human well-being. The notion of 
well-being is associated here with worldly pleasures. One is not supposed to 
be concemed with otherworldly pleasures or happiness after death. But can 
a Lokayata thinker be concemed with human race as a whole? Can he talk 
about future generations in this world itself? Since Lokayata was largely a 
reaction against otherworldly view of life and against transcendent 
metaphysics. it did not grow in these directions. It remained a narrow 
anthropocentric approach as the accounts of Lokayata system given by their 
opponents suggests. Here I would say that Lokayata form of 
anthropocentrism is not deficient because it is anthropocentrism, but it is 
deficient because it is not broad enough. It is logically possible to broaden it 
without harming the core of Lokayatic spirit of denying other worlds and 
life after death. 

Apart from the three basic models I have considered so far, one can 
consider other models which mark synthesis of or development over the 
three models. For example Vedanta schools and Bhakti cults can be 
considered in this context. Vedanta schools for instance accept Sramana 
ideals of absolute freedom but do not reject Brahmanical model altogether. 
In Bhakti cults the dependence aspect and indebtedness aspect of Brahmanical 
model gets transformed into devotion and total surrender to God; on‘the 
other hand they incorporate the Sramana ideals of non-violence, love and 
compassion and also absolute freedom in their theories and practices. 

My general attitude towards these models is not that of uncritical 
acceptance or uncritical rejection. These models need to be critically examined 
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reconstructed and developed wherever necessary and possible. Th 
- The 


and also 
be made from the considerations of morality 


critical evaluation of them can 
ahd rationality, as I have suggested before. 

By applying these two criteria, I think, not only different models of 
found in Indian philosophy can be examined 
reconstructed and developed, different versions of anthropoc an: 
biocentrismandeco-centrismalsocan beexamined, reformulate’ anddeveloped 


by using these criteria. But anthropocentrism Or non-anthropocentrism itself 


cannot be the parameter 


human-nature relationships as 


for accepting or rejecting sucha model. 
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Environmental Ethics and Human 
Freedom: An Indian Representation 


Varun Kumar Tripathi 


If ethics is an enterprise of examining meaning of values and good, 
creating paradigms for what is right and what is wrong and extending justice 
and empathy to the other, then we have to now think of widening the realm 
of values and extending justice to the entities of the environment as the 
present environmental crisis demands so. The principle of reciprocity need 
to be relooked accordingly and sense of duties be broadened. The otherhas ~ 
to be redefined beyond the personal other. We need to shift to an inclusive 
ethics. The problem is that the conventional western ethical theories have 
hardly given any consideration to environment or nature. The nature has 
been seen as amoral blank and value-free space. Till recently, all non-human 
entities of nature were seen as objects made for use of humans, whatever 
justification one gave for it, theological or utilitarian. Consciously or 
unconsciously, the utilitarian attitude is still predominant in praxis. The 
growing concern for nature has turned our conventional approach to ethics 
to a new era and it is now apt to talk about what duties or obligation do we 
have towards nature. And in fact, since the latter half of the twentieth century, 
the western thinkers have responded emphatically to the environmental 
concerns and have contributed to the clarification of intellectual stand on 
the pertaining issues, such as redefining human obligations, extending moral 
standing, etc., and on policy issues too. 

However, I do not intend to take it as primary question as what 
obligations we have concerning the natural environment, as the question 
contains a heavy amount of anthropocentric primitivism. Rather, we may 
begin our inquiry with examining the conditions in which we really come to 
feel the actual moral crisis, a paucity of moral vision and strategies towards 
environment - the nature, so to say. Also, the issue whether ethics should be 
extended beyond humanity or, moral standing be accorded to non-human 
natural world is not being taken as basic issue. I would prefer to direct my 
inquiry towards a kind of psychoanalysis (as a method adopted for the present 
discourse) as what psychic facts, constituting mental states or attitude, are 
responsible for human conduct or behavioral patterns leading to harm to the 
other or causing hazard for environment. If harm caused to a personal other 
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or entities of environment are result ne Teh eee the distinction 
anthropocentrism and non-anthropocentrism - not appeal tog 
— ie - the prevalent environmental crisis is grossly a result of 
ae meee a I wonder how far it would be genuine to hold the 
cae =e nist responsible for their confinement of ethical principles to 
—_ pen connection, the section [1] of the paper would briefly focus 
upon examination of the line of environmental ethical thinking, its 
constraints and possibilities of reconstruction in Indian philosophies. The 
section [2] would be confined to selected dimensions of the idea of freedom- 
‘freedom to’ and ‘freedom from’, and certain representative Indian views 
will be put forth in the sense of the latter. 
I 
The tension between anthropocentric and non-anthropocentric 
reasoning will lead to different account of moral standards. In the case, the 
crisis of determining of obligations would remain unaddressed and 
unresolved. It would be more apposite to examine various treatment of 
nature that the human being is adapt to, so as to extract the cause and nature 
of the apparent crisis, i.e., to apprehend the crisis in the schema of its 
origination. The different treatments of nature have their origin in different 
types of man’s attitude towards nature, i.e., the crisis is fundamentally an 
attitudinal problem. There have been different attitudes predominant at the 
level of philosophical worldviews as well as at the level of the naive ways of 
mundane interaction with nature which govern man’s behavior. The following 
views in this regard may be mentioned in brief-and paraphrased, however 
not exhaustive: 
1. The anthropocentric views which are quite Protagorean and 
predominantly take man a measure of all things. Man is a sentient being 
and endowed with moral sense. In a sense; ethics is possible only in 
terms of “human-centeredness’, as only the human being can reason 
about and reflect upon ethical matters. All ethical theories of ‘good’ 
and ‘right’ have been developed presupposing their necessary reference 
to human judgment or, human rationality. 
Non-anthropocentric views, which seems to be holistic in nature, as it 
hae renee ad of ethics ranging all possible entities which affect 
; nterprise of decentralizing, there is a scope for 
meena cami environmental ethics; and animal rights 
oer Plore a ‘holistic ethics’ which grants moral 
Standing to all individual living things, Aldo Leopold laid a revolutionary 
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paradigm (which is almost known as motto of the Land Ethic) for future 
ethical thinking as, ‘A thing is right when it tends to preserve the 
integrity, stability and beauty of the biotic community. It is wrong when 
it tends otherwise.’’ His work, A Sand County Almanac, proved a 
milestone of the advent of new era of ethical thinking. 

3, Evolutionistic views, which treat man as a product of nature, not radically 
different from nature per se. So, there cannot be a morally intelligible 
worldview based on a segmenting between man and nature, The very 
division has no basis ipso facto the term nature encompass all rational 
and non-rational, sentient and non-sentient beings. The goal of human 
life is where the evolution leads the human to. 

4 Radical ecologists and deep ecologists firmly advocate that the extension 
of moral standings cannot be taken as sufficient to resolve the 
environmental crisis. A broader philosophical perspective is needed to 
change both our attitude to and understanding of reality. We need to 
recognize the place of human being in the natural world. These views 
involve an ethical norm: ‘self-realization’, in which the self involves 
recognizing human beings, not isolated from nature, but as incorporated 
withit. Itis also knownas ‘transpersonal ecology’ . The radical ecologists’ 
objection to the views like 2 is that the extension of moral standards is too 
human-centered and takes human being as paradigm example of entities.” 

The very first view, as it puts man at the center of everything, entitles 
man to value nature in terms of its convertibility into human utility. It 
empirically entails that man can concur nature. This is a treatment of nature 
as an object-an object of human designing, exploitation, reconfiguration etc. 

Precisely, the nature is not taken as end in itself and it is the human wellbeing 

on account of which one deems nature a value. On the brighter side, such views 

host ethics proper, because an ethical theory can best be developed on 
presupposition of a sentient and responsible being as agent. Human freedom 

is both presupposed and preserved. But, nature is always external to man, a 

peripheral entity, falling nowhere into the realm of human obligation. 

The views like 2 emerge on experiencing or predicting the crisis of 

human survival. ‘Save the environment’, ‘Do no harm’, did not become a 

human cry unless a danger of human extinction was felt. If such a fear is the 

_ precursor of the paradigm shift-from anthropocentrism to non- 

anthropocentrism, the treatment of nature is no better than as in view 1. Nature 

is condemned to be an object. The so-called non-anthropocentric venture is 
to serve the human ends in a concealed fashion. Even if it is taken to be the 
extension of human concern to the limits of his knowledge, those aspects of 
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nature would have no value which have either nothing a contribute to human 

survival or out of the reach of human knowledge yet. Ei ther of the cases entail 

that nature is not the end in itself. This is the basic attitudinal problem, 
Nevertheless, the non-anthropocentric views not only leave a 


ossibility of extension of moral standings to the non-human entities, but 


p e e 
also to the future generations. But, such envisage are no answer to the question 
whether what are our obligations to them. Some thinkers have pointed out a 


difficulty in extending moral standing to future generations, because they 
are not yet present and lie outside our moral community and cannot act 
reciprocally.* So is the case with non-human entities. Derek Parfit calls it a 
non-identity problem.‘ It is difficult to decide just what obligations we have 
to them. Non-identity persists at both the levels-what obligations and to 
whom. This is another inner obscurity with the view. And, our duties towards 
posterity should not be defined on the basis of reciprocity, rather on the 


basis of presaging the convenience of the future other. If we insist to resolve 


duties on the basis of reciprocity then nothing can be called ‘end in itself, 


because one would then discharge one’s duty expecting a return from the 


side of the other. Thus, principle of reciprocity and idea of an ethical end 


may incur contradiction. 
Further, if the criterion for moral standing is ‘sentience’ - the 


capacity to feel pleasure and pain, the said obscurity will continue to exist. 
And in what sense we wish to extend the moral standings, precisely in the 
sense of rights - human rights, animal rights, plant right, earth right and so 
on. This rights-based theory would again pose attitudinal problem, the 
conflicts of rights will continue. Besides, the ‘holistic ethics’ also is vague 
on how we are to flash out our moral obligations concerning the 
environment. We kill rats, because they harm crops. Can we kill men for the 
Sake of a ‘larger whole’, as they harm environment? If not, then it is 
‘environmental fascism’® that prevails, 

The views like 3 may be best based on scientific facts and be taken 


as an authentic interpretation of nature-man relation, far removed from 


conjectures and speculations, would project a determinism and hence the 
loss of human freedom. Human destiny and creativity would be determined 
by nature. The very aspect of human freedom is j gnored as the human freedom 
is a conditioned freedom- conditioned by the laws of nature and, therefore 
rea freedom. Discounting freedom is discounting Auman-hood. The homan, 
7 i Human can never be treated as a product. 

munimize the scope of developing any authentic vision 
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for or attitude towards naluite, Such views can never resolve the conflict 
between human freedom and the glory of nature, 

Views, as briefed in 4, fail to conceive one unified ultimate 
perspective and be free from religious and political allegiance. A claim is 
made to incorporate the Auman with nature, but the position in not radically 
different from the views like 2. It lacks the understanding of human freedom 
like the view in 3. The ideal of ecosophy is too hallucinating to offer any real 
guide for action. The ecosophy presupposes a transformation in man’s 
attitude, rather serving as an instrument of transformation. At one hand it 
tends to incorporate human with nature and on the other, it moves to overhaul 
the entire societal-institutional set-up in the name of exploring or creating 
new reality. The man at what juncture would be taken as incorporated with 
nature - the man of the given world or, the man of an overhauled world; the 
position is obscure. And, therefore, the ecosophical self-realization is a 
hypothetical aspiration. The attitudinal problem with the view is that it 
necessitates a reconfiguration of the world instead of transformation of 
attitudes. Only in that world it would be possible to attain the ethical goals 
set by it. That is why, instead of ecosophy, I would better propose and 
campaign for ecophilia - a deep empathy for nature. 

To sum up the observation on the different views, it seems that the 
abovementioned crisis is founded in two facts: 

F': There has been a split created between man and nature because of which 
conventional moral philosophies lack an authentic integral view of 
environment. 

F: Human freedom is taken in terms of ‘rights,’ or at least, the conception 
of human rights emerges as a corollary of theories of freedom. 

This split between man and nature is a curse of Aristotelian 
distinction between rational and non-rational entities. Rationality has been 
construed as an exceptional characteristic of human species and hence has 
generated a sense of being superior. Right is mistaken for freedom, so all 
theories pertaining to freedom are structured in the form of theories 
pertaining to rights. The freedom is of the nature of ‘freedom to’, entailing 
the justification of fulfillment of not only vital needs but also, consciously 
or unconsciously, greed and lusts. F, is a kind of reason-centric attitudinal 
problem; F, can be taken as a kind of lust-centric or instinct-centric attitudinal 
problem. The anthropocentric views as mention earlier, of which all the 
varieties of non-anthropocentrism are mere extension or, are crypto- 
anthropocentric, can be taken as ego-centric attitudinal problem, which is 
fundamental to rest of attitudinal problems indicated above. 
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5 However, the paradi gm laid in A Sand County Almanac is baco 
light for all future ethical thinking and there is no point in criticjz; nof 
demeaning that. The paradigm is an end that has to be achieved i ate - 
theorization. But, to me, the reason for the prevailing environmental crj ‘ 
primarily the lack of appropriate or acceptable strategies, not tthe : 
‘ntellectual incapability of producing a sui generis vithvantentas 
philosophy. However, the latter is warranted for the former. The Satins 
a question pertaining to praxis or attitude. How these attitudinal stdbfeme 
nourish the abovementioned crisis, can be seen from the following 
summarization: 

(a) If nature is treated as an object (as in 1 and 2), human freedom is saved 
and there is a possibility of ethics. But, man has no obligation to nature 
as we cannot extend the moral standing to it. 

(b) If man is treated as a product (as in 3), as an object, there would be no 
human freedom and no vision for nature possible as well. 

(c) So called ‘holistic ethics’ (as in 4) fails to decide on what moral 
obligations do we have to nature. Ethics is impossible. 

Before we assess the possibilities, we must take a note of the 
alternatives which are not available to us, which are: (i) treatment of man as 
an object, (ii) treatment of nature as an object, (iii) discounting of man’s 
freedom, and (iv) reduction of ethics. 

If we assess the possibilities, it is obvious that there is no scope for 
acceptance of (b), because the issue is not what scientific facts you furnish, 
but how you look at the facts. Evolutionistic views cannot emulate human 
freedom. Even (c) has less possibility for acceptance as one will never reach 
a juncture to draw a line for framing the obligations. With (a), it requires 
relooking into the nature of human freedom, which is based on F, and 
contains attitudinal problem pertaining to it. But, (a) cannot be outrightly 
precluded, because at least freedom is possible therein. Further, the nature 
being an object is not a problem in itself, but the attitudinal difficulty is with 
its treatment as an object. Thus, at least there is a possibility of some scrutiny 
into (a). Such a scrutiny cannot begin in favor of treatment of nature as si 

object, because the basic question is why one treats nature as an object? It 1s 
because one has a wrong conviction about one’s freedom. Therefore, human 
freedom has to be understood first. 

Before shifting to the inquiry into 
conditions for the possibility of environment 
relooked and reconstructed on the premises 0 
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freedom, let us first discuss the 
al ethics and how it can be 
f certain Indian systemuc 
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thinking. Tom Regan has rightly mentioned two prominent conditions® for 

the possibility of environmental ethics as following: 

1. Anenvironmental ethic must hold that there are nonhuman beings which 
have moral standing. 

2. Anenvironmental ethic must hold that the class of those beings which 
have moral standing include but a larger than the class of conscious 
beings - that is, all conscious beings and some non-conscious beings 
must be held to have moral standing. 

If we just consider the abovementioned conditions and examine 
whether systemic Indian thinking fulfill such requirements, we find that 
Vaisesika-Nyaya, Samkhya, Saivaand Jainasystems primarily list and classify 
the set of entities, viz., present their ontology, which very much include non- 
conscious and non-human entities (bhata); and, the psychosomatic nature of 
human being is a product of the bhatas. Jaina theoreticians even go beyond 
and assign ‘life’ (jiva) to the non-conscious entities too. Their understanding 
of ‘life’ is unique in the sense that they almost present a spectrum theory of 
consciousness in which there in only difference of degree among sentient and 
non-sentient beings. On these premises, it can very well be obtained that harm 
caused to an entity of nature in an act of violence. The Jain exposition of non- 
violence is the most inclusive theory of non-violence which instead of 
prescribing obligations offers the idea of non-interference. This is often 
characterized as negative utilitarianism. Similarly, Gerald Games Larson has 
pointed out that, “The notion of prakrti as triguna (sattva, rajas, tamas) is 
clearly “‘systematic and (internally) relational’”...and environmental ethicist 
could possible find powerful conceptual resources for developing “organic” 
and/or “holistic” perspectives on nature within the traditions of Samkhya and 
Yoga...”’. When we talk about Indian views of environment, it is not that 
important to me what Vedas mention about nature and what consideration one 
can find in Epics or Puranic literature and how trees are worshiped in our 
culture; but what should matter here in the context whether Indian thinking 
is instrumentally capable of responding to the intellectual and actual crisis 
pertaining to environment, 

With reference to Buddhism, Kalupahana indicates a viable ground 
for reconstruction of an environmental philosophy on the edifice of the 
notion of dharmata. He writes, “It is noteworthy that in the Buddhist discourse 
“naturalness” (dharmata) associated with moral and spiritual behavior is 
illustrated by similes taken from physical nature, such as the healthy growth 
and development of plant life that received appropriate nutritive conditions, 
or the natural behavior of animals, or even the innocence of a little baby lying 
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onits back. These are processes that evolve depending upon various condit; 
one of which is “interest.” Ignoring the important part played by itions, 
in the evolution of nature as well as human life, intellectuals have Rtipioa) 
adopted the perspective of an “onlooker,” a perspective that ria 
distortion of the nature of mental life of human beings, not only eiving = 
to psychological fallacies, but also eliminating any possibility of ont rise 
some form of naturalism in mental life.”’® The potential of Indian chilesephi 6 
+s so vast; it is not simple to present all dimensions of the worldviews, Whe 
best can be drawn from the above indications is that Indian moral views is 
up inclusive ethical models and leave enough space for moral pluralism? 
which is very much warranted for environmental ethics. 
I 

An examination of the idea of freedom seems to be inevitable. If 
‘freedom’ is misconstrued, itis bound to administer our thoughts and behavior 
in an undesirable way. When we think of freedom, or believe that we can do 
something because we are free to do so, we often ignore the ‘other’ - There are 
numerous ‘others’ who possess similar freedom. Our freedom is curtailed by 
other’s freedom. And, we have no alternative but to honor others’ freedom 
as they are ‘similar others’ . If my freedom is dearer to me, the other’s freedom 
is dearer to the ‘other’. What we aim at achieving through our “freedom to 
achieve’ is to incur competition, struggle, conflict and war; because the scope 
of my freedom to achieve is inversely proportional to the number of such 
freedom holders. So, if there is existence of ‘other’ in our surroundings, that 
means, nobody can have absolute freedom in the sense of ‘freedom to’. We 
are rather responsible to take care of other’s freedom and hence, by the 
existence of the other my freedom is converted into responsibility or duty. 
Rather, we exercise freedom with reference to and in interaction with ‘other’ 
only. The ‘other’ is not a hell but giver of my freedom. 

Some of the prominent systemic Indian philosophies have their 
exposition of freedom in avery different way. However, the idea of freedom 
and morality in Indian philosophies are often charged or characterized of 


‘liberation-centric’. I would not go by such illusive terms. One of the 


being 
Samkhya, has a profound insight of 


oldest Indian systems of philosophy, 
distinguishing between self and the body together with an integral view of 
personhood or existence. Body is a product of the attributes of prakrti (can 
be taken as nature in the context) and bodily existence is highly dependent 
on the prakrti-elements. The idea of freedom is to be free from that 
dependency. Existence supported by natural or environmental factors is 
mere a bodily existence. Freedom is a psycho-spiritual project. If we look 
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into, say Mimimsa system, we find that the aforesaid insightful distinction 
petween self and body permeates its worldview. Reading the worth of the 
insight, Chakravarthi Ram Prasad mentions that, “One who is well set on the 
path of liberation must...have truly come to an understanding of the elusive 
relationship between self and body... That is to say, such a person must have 
reached the stage of not confusing the body with the self, despite recognizing 
that the self can cognize only through and with the body.”! Such descriptions 
should not be construed that freedom necessitates absence or dissolution of 
the world, but liquidizing of worldly expectancy. Despite the aforesaid 
distinction and liberation project, body is not to be treated as ‘other’. Body- 
cognition is the beginning of the self-realization; it forms, as K C 
Bhattacharya elucidates, bodily subjectivity. 

A greater groundwork for such liquidizing is laid by Buddhism 
through the principles of non-self (anatta) and momentary-ness. Cognizing 
the existence in binary opposition is well questioned. If a thing in process, it 
would be difficult to form judgments in terms of ‘what is’ or, ‘what is not’; 
‘what Ihave’ or, ‘what I do not have’. We do experience the impermanence 
of all entities, psychic-states, but we do not realize them, viz., we are not 
ready to live with the facts. On knowing the impermanence of entities, we 
move to acquisition. It is by virtue of the impermanence of entities, we 
cannot identify ourselves with any of the entities. Yet, we keep on running 
after, acquisition and accumulation, which results in nothing but fear and 
frustration, anxiety and further endless demands. On the Buddhist premises, 
actually there will be no object to desire, no subject do desire or fear for. It 
is wonderful to note that in Indian tradition such positions on freedom, 
which can be called ‘dissociative freedom’, are held almost in the similar 
fashion despite metaphysical disparity. Excepting for some exceptions, the 
general voice of the liberation oriented thinking, which professes a supra- 
morality, has always emphasized on the transcendence of inner or mental 
limitations. Such an approach is often characterized as negative freedom 
also. However, epic and puranic traditions and cultures have accommodated 
multifarious worldviews. Having altogether a different worldview about 
the ‘world’, Vedanta (non-dualistic) profoundly talks of the dissociative 
freedom. On certain different premises, J. Krishnamurty advances the line 
of insight into freedom in our times, which will be discussed shortly. 

The other major tendency of some or the prominent schools of 
Indian philosophies is that there has been a deliberate denial of agency. A 
sentient, self-conscious being is required as a prerequisite for moral life and 
a concept of agency for moral discourse; whereas Indian philosophy seek 
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moral excellence in systematic denial of it. Moral excellence is a transcendene 
of the psychological hold of agency or personhood. The merger of at te 
the whole is dependent only on the condition of the dissolution of y 
Samkhya, Bhagavadgita, Buddhism and Vedanta offer a structured analysis 
of the deconstruction of self or ego; of course, on diverse grounds, But . 
holistic vision of morality is based upon the deconstruction. 

It is, again, not the question what we mean by freedom or how to 
define it, but the question is, in what sense man is a freedom seeking being? 
Are we really seeking freedom? What we mean by freedom requires a great 
deal of introspective inquiry, precisely because; we are often garbled by 
‘freedom as an idea’ and ‘freedom as a fact’. We are not dealing with the 
former here as it is obscure, vague and enigmatic and conceals the fact. If we 
look at freedom as a fact, we observe certain features about it: (i) it is not an 
atomic fact, (ii) it refers to some instincts, (iii) it is psychologically obscure, 
and (iv) it is an intellectual construction. 

We require a psychoanalysis or meditative inquiry into the above 
features so as to understand as how they result into certain behavioral patterns. 
What is that we generally call freedom is a constitution of desires supported 
by intellect (justification and reasoning in favor of that) necessarily referring 
to some instinct. It is a-psychological or psychologically obscure as there is 
no such factor as freedom in human psyches other then instincts in favor of 
which we demand freedom and construct arguments, viz., we want a guarantee 
or security for the fulfillment of the instincts. To assure the same we develop 
an idea of freedom which can easily be glorified and be established as an 
ideal, as a value. We equate it with ‘rights’. It appears to be well justified. 
We seek bare objects, security, and satisfaction in the name of freedom. 
And, at certain moments when we are not seeking them, viz., we reflect on 
them as what can be the greater consequences of a smallest behavioral gesture, 
there arise awareness - experience of ‘freedom from’. We can intuitively 
distinguish between genuine vital need and, if not greed, cultivated needs. 

We are seeking some happiness, some kind of peace, a refuse. Why 
there isa seeking of these, because we wantto be free from the given situations 
which we are put in. The given situation, the present condition is so miserable, 
so pain-filled. ‘This gives a hint to understand the psychology of possession 
which precipitates out of sense of insecurity, fear of self discontinuation, of 
which exploitation of nature and conflict of rights are mere types. We opine 
that there will be freedom in the altered situation, satisfaction in possession 
and happiness in future. This is.our misunderstanding, the complete 
misunderstanding about the very structure of freedom. As J..Krishnamurty 
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oints out that, ‘Secking of something with a hope of seeking pleasure 
ee ss is not a secking of transformation. It is avoiding of 
ot yeaa ‘1 The views as indicated vide point 4 of section [1] are guilty 
Ca eon - alteration in the situation and creating a ‘new reality’ in the 
C. of wholeness. Transformation cannot begin with the gross, with the 
external, i.e., with creating anew social order, Rather, a realization of reality 
is required, not alteration of it as it will create anew disorder. Understanding 
of reality will create anew order. Buck realization isa seeing of reality, seeing 
the truth. “Seeing of truth liberates. 2 Freedom and order in the world are not 
different things; they are not opposite to each other. One is not free if one has 
to struggle for what one wants, to fight with oneself, that at maximum brutality 
of it expresses in the form of conflict of rights. Then we develop theories of 
rights to manage it somehow. All such theories are condemned to be failed 
as they lack understanding of the very freedom within. We seek freedom 
outside; itis a chaos-a disorder. And then, we feel that by managing the world 
outside or creating a new social order we can bring about freedom. One has 
to bring it about within oneself. Experiencing freedom is a dissociated 
understanding of reality, not the lustful involvement into that. ‘As long as we 
are thinking in terms of gaining something, there is no freedom. Freedom 
cannot be taken in terms of utility.’’* The experience of freedom must spring 
forth from the very experiencing of reality, from the nature of reality itself. 
We cannot live in a utopia of self-projected freedom. : 
Let us look at how far we are able to get out of the difficulties which 
are presaged in different views mentioned in section [1], their limitations 
and the altitudinal problems pertaining to them. Being a seeker of freedom 
in the second sense, one can successfully save human freedom at maximum 
of its glory which brings about a transformation in attitude and, to the seeker 
there is no object, no other - no further mistreatment possible. Man is free 
from the ‘thing-hood’. Pursuing of a thing is an indication of treatment of 
Something as an object. Freedom is lost into that. Why there is an occasion of 
treatment of something as ‘other’ at all? Because, we solely depend on the 
‘ensory experience, as if there is no other mode of knowing available to 
oo Freedom as awareness opens up a new mode of reflecting 
hele es upon the entanglement of mind into them. The reflection 
Something as ee out of self-centricity, and only then the treatment of 
er can be avoided. 
tninti inte 7 eres of the split as mentioned in Fie for a free 
fact, tig ote . a ereptlate as It experiences achintty with nattike. In 
y trom all considerations of self- the ‘I’. So, the possibility 
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tric attitudinal problem is also precluded. With reference to (a) a, 

. nie 1]; of course, we do not extend the moral standing to all’entitieg 

: aaa eae or undesirable or a harm to be caused to the entities 

but any he afely avoided. It is the freedom which needs to be holistic, no, 

a eager a freedom is neither a subjective way of experiencing reality, 

ativing state of consciousness. It 1s the universal schema of freedom, a 
arelinng a transformation about. 


i 1 bring 
ation of which cat | | i - 
| The above discussion 1s confined to the examination of ‘right’ when 


used in the sense of human rights, but clarification needs to be furnished in 
the context as in what sense we use the term ‘right when we talk of animal 
rights etc. Bryan G. Norton has claimed that, the attribution of a right to X 
implies that: (i) X is an identifiable individual, an (ii) it is in some 
meaningful sense possible to say that X has interests; (iil) attributions of 
interest to X are not sufficient to entail corresponding rights had by x; (v) 
if it is determined that an interest of Xis also a right of X, this determination 
must depend, perhaps among other factors, yeh or asm of X rather 
than solely on characteristics of others.4 Bryan s ee is surprising. 
He has already taken a ‘human’ in mind as ‘interest’ can be talked about 
with reference to human only. Consider, for the sake of argument that Thave 
no interest in living; does it entitle anybody to kill me? My right to live is yet 
protected. Individuality is also not a necessary precondition for tite use of 
the term ‘right’. We can very well say that our society has right to live with 
dignity. Of course, a society is made up of individuals, but we are referring 
the whole. The criterion of ‘characteristics of X° would also not help because 
value and worth of ‘other’-sentient or non-sentient-is often not judged on 
the basis of their characteristics, but on the basis of sense of importance 
rendered to those characteristics. We cut trees knowing the characteristic 
that we can make paper or table out of it, and ignore that they give us oxygen. 
However, after a thorough examination, Bryan concludes that expanding 
the number and types of rights holders does not address the problem of 
decoding which individual claims have priority over others - it only increases 
the demand. “One cannot generate a holistic ethic from an individualistic 
basis, regardless of how widely that basis is expanded.’ This is the reason 
that one must venture to take the spiritual or liberation-centric moralities 
which strive hard to vacate the ‘self’-the individuality. And in fact, it was 
actually the ego-centricity which was mistaken for anthropocentrism. Here, 
a slight indication can also be furnished as why on premises of Indian 
philosophies ‘rights’ can hardly be discussed. 
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Itcan very well be argued against the above description that another 
cing projected. We have needs and the numerous social, 
: ~ymental, cultural agencies have to fulfill uncountable needs of the 
ee which are bound to come heavy on natural resources. We cannot and 
tant expect masses to renounce and be ascetic. In fact, human welfare 
aie ly dependent upon extensive use of and experimentation upon natural 
is ane s. Yet, as long as the epistemic foundations of our worldviews, 
arian and behavior are in horrible confusion, we cannot hope for a 
egclthiDh The heavy onus lies on human beings to honor the individuality 
of not mere the Jast man but, the J/ast entity of nature. Even if we come up 
with greater strength of arguments to justify human needs, the pressure of 
demographic explosion on natural resources will curtail it unimaginably. It 
will lead to more wars, social and economic disparity, brutality, crimes and 
new power structures and hence a new age of slavery. In fact, we have no 
alternative but revisiting our way of living, at least to be free from the fear 
of extinction. That is why, in a very deep sense, I advocate anthropocentrism 
but definitely responsibility laden version of it. Unless I free myself from 
my greed, my sense of exceptionality, my fear, my identity; I cannot respect 
nature. 
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Teleological Environmental Ethics 
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The present paper entitled, "Teleological Environmental Ethics" 
concerns new area and new direction in Applied Ethics. I have tried to 
understand environmental problems from philosophical outlook. I do not 
subscribe to deontological environmental ethics becausc it is based on abstract 
universal principles. My stand is teleological because I belief that even Vedic 
saints and seers worshipped nature keeping in mind the well-being of human 
kind. The most famous philosophical expression of consequentlist ethic is 
utilitarianism which is teleological. The deontological theory tends to focus 
on ‘doing what is right’. It holds that moral duties, principles, rules and rights 
are largely indepndent of consequences. I have understood environment 
with reference to man. If we isolate man and asign nature its intrinsic value, 
we laud in abstract principles. The purpose is to. give philosophical 
perspective and illustrate the connection between ethical principles and 
environment. It also aims to dispense with the criticism that moder ethical 
philosophy is not concerned with the problems of environmental-ethics and 
too much preoccupied with linguistic issues of the meaning of ethical 
concepts. Here, I have made the most modest attempt to discuss 
environmental problems and demonstrate as to how philosophical perspective. 
can be relevant to deal with environmental problems we face in our day-to- 
day life. My position is anthropocentric because any ethical tiie without 
reference to man is meaningless. 

_ The title of this paper is quite suggestive, I have tried to pinpoint 
that environmental ethics is both anthropocentric and teleological. My stand 
is that man is the sole bearer of values. Man as a valuer is essential. 
Environment serves human purpose. Man gives values to environment or 
Mother Earth. | 

Ordinarily, the problem of environment is dealt from natural ant 
scientific perspective and not from philosophical perspective. Recently, 
philosophers have started taking interest in environmental issues in a 
Systematic philosophical manner. The ethical standards are applied to. 
environmental problems. This gives birth to environmental ethics. At the 
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present time, there is a widespread concern over moral issues in ecology, 
Eco-ethics is environmental ethics. Here I have preferred the expression 


‘environmental ethics’ and not eco-ethics because the sphere of environmental 


ethics is wider than eco-cthics. 
In postmodern era, philosophic ethics has been facing with relatively 


new challenges. This challenge has been posed from many quarters from 
outside as well as within philosophy. It is heard in the form of calls from 
diverse environmentalist and policy making organizations for the study and 
teaching of ethics relating to environment. Philosophers started reflecting 
on the growing awareness of the many moral, social and political issues, 
which beset the environmental problems. In opposition to traditional beliefs, 
a new morality seems to have emerged, as evidenced from the changing 
attitude towards environment. New problems have also been created 
scientific and technological changes. Accordingly, many issues of eco-ethics 
and bio-ethics, which focus on matters of nature and life, have cropped up. 
New philosophical concerns have been evoked especially by a growing 
number of moral controversies relating to ecology. In the past also, there 
seems to have been more agreement about matters of right and wrong conduct 
relating to environment. The classical philosophers talked about the rightness 
or wrongness of particular acts. They were more concerned about the 
appropriateness or inappropriateness of human behaviour towards nature. 
Philosophers concentrated on finding principles, which would support shared 
moral convictions and serve to resolve environmental problems. Today, 
by contrast, there is relatively more controversies on moral issues relating 
to environment. 

In the twentieth century, the work of philosophers has focused more 
on problems of theory construction than on problems of application. This . 
focus has been evident in the seemingly inordinate amount of attention 
given to meta-ethics by: analytic philosophers. Analytic philosophers 
speculate over the nature, scope and even the possibility of moral reasoning. 
They do care little on substantive issues of environment. In fact, most analytic 
philosophers have felt that it is none of the business of philosophers to 
address issues relating to environment. Despite the strong movement of 
linguistic analysis, there are contemporary ethical philosophers who have 
proposed substantive ethical theories. Those influenced by Kant have argued 
that moral rules can be established on the basis of universal applicability and 
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respect for persons. I do not subscribe to this deontological principle of 
Kant because ‘universal applicability’ is a myth and not reality. Contemporary 
utilitarians argue that rightness or wrongness of action is determined by the 
values of consequence. The skepticism over the validity of ethical reasoning 
and opposition between various schools of ethical theory have created the 
impression that philosophy has little to offer in the way of solutions to 
everyday, practical and environmental concerns. But philosophers have 
responsibility. Moral responsibility is a cultural concept. Martin Reymonds 
observes, ". . .Amid fears of socio-ecological collapse, it is necessary to 
understand in more detail why these events are occurring and what can be 
done, by whom to improve this situation. Exploring where responsibility 
- lies, who need to take responsibility and what type of action is required is an 
important part of developing this understanding."’ If we talk about moral 
‘responsibility then we have to take into account the Anthropocentric view 
of environmental ethics. 

Since late 1960s and the early 1970s, philosophers have been 
addressing contemporary moral issues and whole new fields of eco-ethics 
have develolped. In the past ten years, there has been a vast increase in the 
number of conferences, societies, journals and texts devoted to the subject 
of environmental ethics. At the same time, on the philosophical level, new 
models have been developed to provide procedures for making practical 
decisions and resolving disputes relating to environmental problems. In 
many respects, the environmental ethics has shown that philosophers do 
have something to offer by way of clarifying issues and positions, and even 
by showing how, or to what extent, one or another theory can be applied to 
environment. Nevertheless, many critics feel that there is still a serious gap 
between ethics and environmental ethics. Ethics is theoretical where as 
environmental-ethics is applied one. One reason for the criticism of ethics is 
that much of the work in applied ethics presupposes the position of one or 
another school of philosophy and hence does not face up to the problem of 
opposing philosophical views. In other case, it turns out that one or another 
existing theory is simply not refined enough to yield answers, even according 
to the principles it lays down. In still other case, applied philosophy is done 

‘without any attention to theory at all. 
It is, therefore, important to investigate the relation of ethics to 
_ environmental-ethics not only from the point of view what philosophers have 
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, of environmental problems, but also from the point 
of view of secing how philosophical cthic itself might be improved by 
considering problems of application in the ficld of environment. How does 
applicability of ethical theory bear upon the question of 
environmental facts? In addition to the test of internal coherrence, should 
there also be a test of completeness, based upon a theory's ability to resolve 
vironmental disputes? How can ethical principles be elicited from 


practical en 
the subject matters in which moral questions arise in order to resolve differences 


between theories or to construct 
I would like to make it clear that moral philosophizing and the 


application of moral standards in environment are not limited to moral 
philosophers. Practically, everyone philosophizes about values. A person 
other than philosopher also uses moral theories. Philosophy, however, is the 
only discipline engaged in the study of ethical theory-as one of its special 
subject matters. Philosophers attempt to philosophize and justify the theories 
they propose. When one seeks answer, not only to.what is right or wrong in 
particular cases, but also to questions of correct principles, it seems only 
natural to turn to philosophy for answers. — . 

The problems of philosophizing arises quite naturally when anyone 
begins to reflect upon his or her moral practices, questioning the justification 
of actions or-reasons for judgment. Disagreement is often the source of 
philosophizing. Jt also arises when people are genuinely preplexed about 
what they should do. In their attempts to resolve ecological controversy or 
remove doubt relating to environmental problems moral philosophers seek 
reasons for or against particular actions. In so doing, philosophers often 
appear to personal codes or socially accepted rules. The moral standards 
appear.to be conflicting. There is wide range of disagreement among 
philosophers. The applicability of the standard of moral judgments is not 
uniform. An accepted rule may also seem applicable to a particular case. 
Philosophers proposed principles which will justify the rules. It resolve 
conflicts between them. It determine the range of their application. 

The expression on values like efficiency, worth, utility, significance, 
speed are very much current in postmodern world. The modern world was 
essentially rationalistic and materialistic. Its emphasis was on centrality of 
problem. Post-modernity upholds multi-narratives. Post modernity explodes 
the myth of modernity. But, the postmodern world is pluralistic and 


to offer to the solutiol 


the question of the 


a more comprehensive ethical view? 
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relativistic. Modernity is the age of machine. Postmodern age is the age of 
technology. Values of life have also changed in postmodern world. The 
modern age was the age of development. The reckless use of resources was 
the hallmark of industrialization of modern age. The postmodern age gives 
attention to ecology and its value for human existence. In postmodern 
scenario, the expression like ‘utility! or 'worth' has been used in moral 
discussion. These terms indicate the fact that possession of values is a 
pervasive phenomenon. Man endeavours to analyze values. Man tried to 
choose between alternative values of life. Man deliberated upon values of 
life to plan course of actions. Man also passes judgements about the motives 
and actions of human beings. Making judgements or evaluation of human 
conduct is a part and parcel of day-to-day business of life. 

This analysis raises two questions : first, how one ‘actually’ conducts 
himself in relationship with others and secondly, how one 'ought' to conduct 
in an interpersonal relationship. In the former case, we describe behaviour and 
inthe latter, we ‘evaluate’ actions and motives as right or wrong. This distinction 
between ‘actual’ and 'normative' pinpoints the distinction between positive 
science and normative science. The positive science is concerned with the ‘is’ 
aspect of a thing whereas normative science is concerned with ‘ought’ aspect 
ofathing. The scientific statements are descriptive whereas ethical statements 
are evaluative. The distinction between ‘actual’ and ‘normative’ points to a 
separation of everyday morals from ethics. Ethics is also an axiological 
theory. Axiology is the science of values. Ethics is a valuational theory. It 
implies a reflective analysis of value preferences, behavioural norms and 
codes of conduct in a specific spatio-temporal context. Accordingly, ethics 
is normative. It deals with norms or customs of society. It is concerned with 
standards of human conduct and not merely with actual behaviour of human 
beings. However, ethics is a normative study of human conduct in a particular 
society over a period of time. 

Environmental ethics marks a significant departure and signifies 
an‘all-pervasive whole wherein subsists all natural beings. In other words, 
environment includes both biotic and a-biotic species. Ecology implies an 
interrelationship of all these species and their environment. Eco-ethics leads 
to balance of ecology and considers destruction of natural resources as 
unethical. The moral sense guarantees sustenance of human existence through 
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ace of ecosystem. Sustenance mcans managing, conserving and 
atural resources and all living beings. Ecological sustenance 
tween humans and non-humans. 

ronmental ethics have pointed out to the 


balat 
preserving 0 
means a sort of fellowship be 


The champions of env 
dichotomy existing in ethical theories regarding man-nature relationship, 


The environmental degradation in terms of exhaustion of natural resources 
started long ago. But, the recognition of this degeneration and, therefore, a 
response to it started only about two decades back. In 1969, the Secretary 
General of the United Nations warned that inhabitants of the world have 
perhaps ten years left to improve the human environment. If environmental 
problems are not addressed soon, he said, then they will have reached such 
staggering proportions that they will be beyond the capacity to control. 
Now let us make a distinction between anthropocentric ethics and 
eco-centric ethics. Anthropocentric ethics is man-centric whereas eco-ethics 


+s nature-centric. The trend and tendency of post -modern ethical thought is 
primarily man-centric. The human beings are special bearers of values. 
Ecology being physical has been kept outside the purview of ethical discourse. 
A clear-cut distinction between moral and non-moral actions has been made. 
Traditional Ethics is neither concerned with the activities of trees, plants and 
nature nor with activities of beings other than human beings. We cannot 
pass a moral judgement on the activities of non-living beings or animals. I 
think that eco-ethics will be meaningful if it is anthropocentric one. I do not 
subscribe to the distinction between anthropocentric ethics and eco-centric 
ethics. On the contrary, I contend that eco-ethics should be anthropocentric. 
By the expression anthropocentric, I mean that ethics is meaningful with 
reference to man. Eco-ethics is man-centric because man's attitudes and 
values are linked with ecology. There is no waterlight compartment between 
anthropocentric and nature-centric ethics, Man is the moral agent. 
Environmental behaviour in itself is neither moral nor immoral. It assumes 
moral significance when linked with human affairs. 

To pass a judgement is to use a moral standard. We agree that 
standards of morality conflict with each other. Moral philosophers have 
offered a variety of alternative standards. In the history of ethical thought, 
there are two sorts of moral standards, One is teleological and the other is 
deontological. Teleological is consequentialist whereas deontological is 
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intrinsic. According to teleological theory, the worth of an action depends 

upon its consequences. Teleological theory originates from the Greek word 

telos'. Telos means purpose. It suggests an action is ri ght if it leads to good 

consequence and an action is wrong, if it leads to bad effects. Action is 

evaluated as right or wrong if it serves human purpose. Purpose is termed as 
good or bad depending on benefits or quality of consequences that it brings 
about. Teleological theories have either propagated promotion of self-interest 
or have advocated the greatest good of the greatest number, However, over 
the period of time, the teleological position has changed from merely 
counting the quantity of consequences. Hence, in recent times, it has taken 
the shape of ‘ideal utilitarianism’. The utilitarianism has often been associated 
with teleological theories, since the purpose is often weighed in terms of 
benefits or utility. Nevertheless, the 'rule or ideal utilitarian’ like G.E. Moore 
has asserted that the values cannot be defined in terms of interest nor can 
they be equated with pleasure. "A right action is one that brings into existence 
the maximum amount of intrinsic value of quality taking all the consequence 
into considerations."? 

Deontological theories, on the other hand, uphold that the rightness 
and wrongness are intrinsic properties of some actions or types of actions. 
Actions are immediately right or wrong regardless of their consequential 
merits. Deontological theory stresses our obligation to do our duty without 
weighing its consequences. The three staunch supporters of the kind of moral 
trends have been Joseph Butler, W.D. Ross and Immanuel Kant. Butler says 
that we discern immediately where our duty lies and accordingly the basic 
principles of morality are justice, honesty and truthfulness. According to 
Ross, we immediately know that certain types of action are always right or 
wrong. For example, we "ought not to speak lie" is directly known to be 
morally binding. Kant advocated categorical imperative, which are 
unconditional laws. 

The Post-modern moral philosophers asserted human-centric ethics 
by stating a case for moral relativism as opposed to categorical imperative 
of Kant. Taking an example from anthropological evidence, it has been 
argued by cultural relativists that there is an indefinite variety of moral 
standards. So, there is no absolute standard of morality. Morality is a product 
of certain historical contexts and certain specific customs. There have also 
been other approaches to ethical theory which questioned the very rationality 
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or reasonable justifications of standardized mebayPann But post-modern 
age there is definitely a shift in the terslency: In certain areas, a relativistic 
ethics needs to be reviewed. This brings us the anelysis of application of 
standard ethical theories on man-nature relationship. 

The anthropocentric teleological ethical theory translated into 
environmental ethical context would imply that pnvivinogniint should be 
preserved because it is useful for human eristeaice) The abiotic entities like 
rivers, forests, mountains, hills, etc., are subservient to human purpose besides 
being providers of basic needs and vital breath. Therefore, green fields and 
forests should be preserved because they provide us with fodder, medicine, 
fuel. etc. The hills and mountains, sunshine and sunset of Kanyakumari, 
Palm trees of Kovalam beach of Trivandrum, the flow of pure water in 
Ganga at Haridwar and Varanasi provide us with life sustenance and delight. 
It kindles the pious feeling of sacredness. The natural resources, both biotic 
and abiotic, are essential for life. There is a great controversy over major 
developmental projects in India, such as the Sardar Sarovar dam on the river 
Narmada, the Chilka lake in Orissa, the Konkan Railways, etc. Acutally, 
objections to these projects pertain to the extent of environmental destruction 
and uprooting human settlements. But, some protagonists in the name of 
development justify these projects. In the postmodern world, sustainable 
development has become the new buzzword. Sustainable development is 
development that meets the needs of the present without compromising the 
ability of the future generations to meet their own needs. This view has been 
offered by the World commission of Environment and Development in its 
report "Our Common Future". Economists define it as an economic progress 
in which the quantity and quality of our stocks of natural resources and the 
integrity of ecosystem are sustained and passed on, unimpaired, to future 
generation. The reason for destruction of emvironment in the name of 
development lies in mistaken separation of man from nature as Arundhati 
Roy has put it very rightly that "nature needs to be saved from the humans 
for the humans." 

A critic may say that the one-sided approach of seeking only human 
interest has backfired on man himself in a subtle way. Man uses nature for 
his benefits. Men have been crude enough to exploit other beings rudely; for 
instance, the experiments conducted on animals for the medicinal and 
cosmetic benefits of human beings, clearly point out to the arrogance of 
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man. Man endowed with reason and technology considers himself different 
and superior to other biotic and non biotic things. It seems that there is a 
logical entitlement to some humans to treat other beings with disrespect and 
as being grossly unequal to them. In other words, nature becomes a resource 
and man the consumer. 

The deontologist ethics would take a position that nature or 
everything other than humans is to be respected because it is our duty to do 
50. Deontological theories have always made duty or commitment the basis 
of human conduct because the moral object, i.e., the issue in question is 
inherently moral. So translated in deontological ethics, this position would 
demand friendliness and fellowship with nature because it is by itself worthy 
and therefore, it is duty of human beings to protect and preserve nature. Life 

_in general is seen as having a value. Life ought to be respected. Aldo Leopold, 
whose works can definitely be referred to an environmental treatise, once 
stated that "a thing is right when it tends to promote the integrity, stability 
and beauty of the biotic community. It is wrong when it tends to be 
otherwise." ; #8 7 

Hence, the views of adherents of deontological theory uphold that 
human beings are not at the centre stage of ethics. Human beings are members 

amongst other members of the biotic community. In one sense, human beings 
endowed with rationality are different from other members but certainly 
not unequal. This position clearly makes the whole ecosystem, "morally 
considerable". There is a pressing necessity to find an amicable solution to 
sort out the man-nature divide. What we need to posit as new norm is an 
‘eco-ethics', where there is a fellowship between man and nature, and are yet 
equally entitled to moral approvals. To my mind, anthropocentric teleological 
eco-ethics needs to be purposive and. futuristic in its approach since the 
friendship between man and nature needs to be everlasting. The basic need 
of fresh air, water and food would remain and this is what entitles nature the 
commitment from humans to preserve it and sustain, To generate friendliness 
between man and nature, it is important to realize that this can be done only 
through the right set of values. This would include dispositions and conducts 
th natural respect and amicability. Anthropocentric teleological eco-ethics 
include wider range of biotic and abiotic things in its purview. 
fnthropoceatie teleological eco-ethics demands a global network since 
environment is all-pervasive. It needs.to be recognized at global level. We 
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are not evaluating governinents and societies in a parochial context while 


trying to form anthropocentric eco-cthics. 
The new eco-ethics give due importance to all biotic and abiotic 


of the critics may say that all living beings cannot be treateq 
ifference cannot be overlooked. In environment, there are 
species, which are required to be preserved. The principle of equality may 
be in accordance with Rawlsian "difference principle"® Rawls' difference 
principle contemplates that advantage to one being should not cause 
disproportionate disadvantage to other. Thus, alliances between man and 
nature ought to be based on the inclusion of wide range of interest-present 
and future, human and non-human. We try to formulate this theory and 
translate it into practice. We are already on our way to a commitment to 
nature, to our present and future generations and to a sustainable man-nature 


entities. Some 
equally. The d 


relationship. 
From the above critical analysis, it is clear that the reason for 


environmental-ethics is teleological rather than deontological. We preserve 
ecology and maintain balance because it is beneficial for human beings. 
Some of the critics may point out that development needs utilization of 
natural resources. The objections and protests by N armada Bachao activists 
and other environmentalist may hamper the development. Development at 
“the cost of wanton destruction will herald doom to future generation. So, the 
sustainable development and use of natural resources will be appreciated. 
The eco-ethics believes that sustainable development should not be hampered 
but it should not upset ecological balance. Ecological imbalance will predict 
doom for new generation. So, we have to preserve ecology because it serves 
our purpose of life. In postmodern world, it is not possible to uphold 
deontological theory, which contends that we should respect ecology since 
it is our duty to respect it. 

The eco-centric ethics puts a challenge to anthropocentric ethics. 
Eco-centric ethics has changed the whole way we have thought about right 
and wrong in classical ethics. E.F. Schumacher is correct in arguing that our 
traditional economic institutions have confused us about ethics. Ethics, 
especially Christian ethics, condone mores or moral customs that constitute 
“Be act of violence against nature which must almost inevitably lead to 
violence between men."® Hindu ethics believe in love for all living beings: 
whereas Christian ethics advocates love for human beings. Christianity thinks 
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that lower beings should support the higher beings. Lynn White observes 
_ that "Christian traditions have erred in destroying animism and in supposedly 
sanctioning an absolute human right to dominate nature."” Schumacher and 
White have concluded that traditional ethical theories do not take adequate 
account of planetary well-being. The environmental ethics is required to 
provide a theoretical basis of taking into consideration the needs and interest 
of nature, rather than merely the needs and interest of humans. W.H. Ferry 
believes that we need a new ethics to deal with the environment. Ferry, in his 
article entitled, "Must we rewrite constitution to control technology?", in 
Technology and Society® upholds this view. Likewise, biologist Wayne Davis 
has argued that "the time has come where we must all develop respect for the 
air, water, land and the living things. We are all dependent upon the same 
life support system of earth and must protect it if we are to survive. I hold 
these truths to be self-evident. All living things are created equal and are 
interdependent upon one another."® Pursuing a slightly different line, 
attorney Christopher Stone has argued for the recognition of "the legal | 
rights of natural objects on the grounds that in principle legal rights have 
been and can be expanded to include ‘inanimate things."’” A historian at the 
university of California has become well known for his belief that "rocks 
have rights". Australian philosopher Peter Singer has become the recognized 
international authority on the question of animal rights. Singer has argued, 
for an end to 'speciesism' and animal rights. Singer has argued, for an end to 
speciesism; and recognition of animal rights on the grounds that, since animals 
suffer, there can be no moral justification for refusing to take that suffering 
into account in our ascription of rights." This is quite true to say that humans 
have ignored the well-being of other living beings. 

Generally, when philosophers propose adoption of a new 
environmentally-oriented ethics, they are depending on one of two possible 
approaches, viz., an expanded rights views and an integral view based on 
ecosystematic considerations. Expanded rights view holds that right should 
not be limited to human beings, rather it should be expanded to other living 
beings. Proponents of the expanded rights view adhere that "rocks have 
tights". They see new environmental ethics as another "liberation movement", 
but for flora, fauna and rivers instead of for blacks and women only. 
Similarly, the advocates of the ecosystemic view believe that what makes 
our actions morally right or good, is the way they affect ecosystems. Although 
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ethicists have great empathy for proposals for a new environmental ethics, 
y one based on ecosystematic considerations, both types of proposals 
al conceptual flaws. The expanded rights view of 
environmental ethics holds that rocks and rivers, as well as sentient beings, 
ave rights. If such an expanded rights view proposes merely that 
the class of right holders be enlarged to include all beings that can fee]: 
pleasure, pain or joy. Then, of course, there is nothing problematic about 
accepting such a view. Bentham has spelt out his utilitarianism long ago, 
stipulating that each sentient being, not merely each person or human, was 
"to count for one and more for more than one". His reasoning was that 


insofar as a being could suffer, it was worthy of consideration - a point of 


a number of moral philosophers as well as by most 
y agreé that it is wrong to mistreat 
rsons but because they suffer, and 


especial 
seem to me to suffer fat 


are said to h 


view accepted by 
contemporary thinkers. People generall 
animals, not because they are-moral pe 


needless suffering is to be avoided. 
Insofar as the expanded rights position calls for including beings 


that are not sentient in the class of right holders, then it is both new and 
problematic. It is unclear why one should respect a thing, for example, a 
rock or river, if it experiences no pain, elation or suffering. What is it non- 
sentient things that deserve our respect? Why, apart from anthropocentric 
considerations, should poison oak have right?’ Why, other than for 
anthropocentric reasons, should one not dump toxic wastes in place where 
they will pollute ground water? Of course, there are sound anthropocentric 
teleological reasons, why persons should not destroy rare plants or despoil 
: landscapes? My reason for that belief, however, is‘not that rocks or rivers 
have rights but that needless destruction bespeaks human callousness, myopia, 
and perhaps greed-all of which are wrong on anthropocentric grounds. The 
point of view of the expanded rights theory appears to be that "there is some 
other, inherent, non-anthropocentric reason for picking flowers oF 
destroying rocks. But, such a notion of inherent value is puzzling. What 
would it mean to say. that everything has rights.”"? How then, would any 
action be possible that did not harm’ something? If everything had equal 
status, then there is no need of controversy over rights. If we take the position 
that everything has equal rights, the humans-would be prohibited from killing 
deanly bacteria infecting human life. The concept of 'Ahimsa' of J ainism 
conceives the extreme view of non-injury to bacteria floating in the air. 
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What could a right mean in such a situation? I think, these will be conceptually 
wrong to hold such a position. The inherent value to all sorts of things like 
rocks, and at the same time all beings that there was nothing special about 
being alive or sentient or intelligent? ; 

Yet, another problem with the expanded right position, insofar as it 
calls for recognition of the alleged rights of non-sentient beings, is that it 
fails to take into account that all values are necessarily values for us. There is 
no such things as a value in and of itself, without a valuer. If non-sentient 
beings cannot have values, what would it mean to arrest their values? How 
can one visit good or evil on something that has no thoughts or feelings, 
evenina potential sense. The point of the proponents arationalistic, analytic, 
naturalistic argument for their appeal to expand the class of right-holders, 
and that they do not see their position as mystical or theological. 

The integral eco-ethics conceives that man is the integral part of 
ecosystem: There is no division between man and nature. According to the 
exponents of integral environmental ethics, recent industrial history is a 
biotic haemorrhage, to be remedied by judging all human actions in terms 
of their effects on all the ecosystems of the planet. According to this view, 
whatever promotes ecosystem well-being is said to be good and right, and 
whatever jeopardizes it to be bad and wrong. A basic problem arises, however, 
why consider a whole that is not a conscious sentient being? What reasons 
are there, apart from human well-being, for ascribing moral worth to some 
ecosystematic whole? In response to such a question, a supporter of 
ecosystematic ethics is likely to respond that the earth has a beauty, a balance 
of nature that is inherent in it. But, the problem with which a response is that 
these are values that the earth and its ecosystems have only as objects of 
considerations by conscious, sentient human beings. It is not clear that the 
earth has these alleged properties apart from some viewer or valuer. Hence, 
it is not clear that there is some non-anthropocentric basis for affirming on 
ecosystematic ethics. Moreover, even if there were inherent values in 
ecosystem, apart from human or divine ascription, it is not clear what that 
might be. Presumably, the purpose of affirming an ecosystematic ethics 
would be to provide a value system according to which actions could be 
judged right or good, if they promote the well-being of the plant. But what 
might it mean to help or hinder the well-being of the biosphere or to maintain 
some balance of nature? Ecosystems regularly change, and they regularly 
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all, the dinosaurs are gone. It is unclear how 


eliminate species. After 
of ecosystematic ethics can assert some non- 


contemporary proponents 
anthropocentric theoretical foundation for their repeated claims that humans 


should not wipe out species, when nature does this herself. Of course, for 
clearly anthropocentric reasons, I do not believe species should be destroyed 
different mater to claim that species should not be 
destroyed for their own sake, Why is the elimination of species by humans 
different from their eliminations by natural selection? How can it we wrong 
for humans to do what nature does if the only grounds for alleging wrongness 
are theories about maintaining a balance of nature? It is generally maintained 
that the balance of nature is not a:static thing. This being so, it is unclear how 
adherents of ecosystematic ethics can maintain that certain ecological changes 
are good whereas others are not. The differences cannot be merely that what 
happens naturally is good and that what happens through human interference 
is bad. This will give us sanction to a purely stipulative definition of ecological 
and moral goodness and badness. 

The main difficulty besetting ecosystematic ethics is that it 
somehow derives an ethical 'ought' from a scientific or ecological 'is'. In 
other words, some natural. characteristics of ecosystems are taken as 
normative, as things that should be preserved. Some moral philosophers 
will say that one cannot legitimately deduce some moral duty from an existing 
state of affairs. The mere existence of thing is not a justification for what 
should be. Thus, the inference of ecosystematic ethicists from ‘is’ to ‘ought’ 
must be mediated by value judgements. 

The trends of anthropocentric teleological ethics are found in 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. The Buddhist ethics is deeply concerned 
with environmental ethics. The Buddhists monks always adhered to intimate 
relationship between living and non-living beings, The Buddhist ethics 
comprehends biotic and abiotic within its purview. To my mind Hindu 
environmental ethics is teleological because nature serves life. We worship 
nature because it sustains human life. The Buddhist concepts of ‘Karuna’ and 
'Maitri' are quite significant. Some contemporary Hindu thinkers like Sri 
Aurobindo and Rabindranath Tagore also uphold that ecosystem must be 
valued. Sri Aurobindo says that to attain bliss human beings see the divine 
everywhere. Finding bliss in life, however, requires an efforts to unite with 

the divine at every level of existence. Sri Aurobindo's contentions is theo- 


by humans. But it is a 
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centric eco-ethics. He says that one must remember that will to live draws its 
sustenance from the joy of life available in all animate and inanimate objects 
in nature. I do not subscribe to theo-centric eco-ethics because atheist and 
Marxist can question the existence of God. But neither theist nor atheist will 
question the existence of man and his goal in life. In sum and substance, the 
preservation of environment is the prime concern for human well-being. 
We can say that the task of improving the environment is an urgent one. The 
solution of environmental problems cannot be short term. It requires long- 
term changes in perception. According to Indian perspective, the moral 
philosophy plays a major role. This is because ethics helps to determine the 
decisions we make. The way Hindus answer, their ethical questions affect 
the way they live their lives. Ranchor Prime observes, "Hindus, with their 
reverence for sacred rivers, mountains, forests and animals have always 
been close to nature.“ In sum and substance, I subscribe to teleological. 
view of environmental ethics. Teleological environmental ethics is 
anthropocentric. Non-teleological deontological is non-anthropocentric. I 
propose Integral teleological environmental ethical theory which integrates 
man and nature, deontological and teleological theories. It also reconciles 
between anthropocentric and non-anthropocentric views of environment. 
But Integral teleological environmental ethics gives primacy of Man over 
Nature. If there is any conflict between anthropocentric and non- 
anthropocentric view, it is anthropocentric view which prevails because 
Man is the bearer of values and valuation. 
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Ecospirituality in Indian Tradition: 
Messages for Global Order 


Rana P.B. Singh 


In Indian thought the sense of intrinsic value is posed in the basic 
quest of knowing the place and role of man with respect to interrelatedness 
of ecological cosmology, or sacred ecology, popularly called ecospirituality. 
Hindu thought, survived from at least since 3000 BCE, ascribes to the unity 
of life and to psychic attachment with nature in different forms at various 
levels, and through a variety of rituals, sacrifices and symbolism. The idea of 
nature and human integrity in Hindu thought depends upon ways in which 
people see and experience themselves, their sense of attachment to nature, and 
their ways of maintaining this. The integrity of dwelling in space is expressed 
through the notion of home. Hindu quest for understanding and practicing 
harmony between nature and humanity has a vital role in the new ecospiritual 
consciousness under the umbrella of harmonious co-existence, Kyoset. 
However, italso sometimes turned to superstitions, fundamentalism and used 
as political tools. Nevertheless such new consciousness is a good sign in 
promoting global humanism, which has strong root in the ancient past. 


The Vision : 

Of course much was written about ecology, environment and their 
cultural interlinings during the last quarter of the twentieth century, less 
attention was paid on the intrinsic root that lies deeply in human thought for 
harmonious coexistence. The Second World War tells us the sad story of the 
consequences of industrial revolution and the heavy destruction caused by 
human greed. In the span of time, man realised that he missed to follow the 
right track of progress. This resulted into consciousness among individuals 
and organizations concerned with research and reflection about the 
deteriorating environmental situation. A group of concerned people and 
scientists, called The Club of Rome, met at Rome in 1968 and their report on 
thé Project on the Predicament of Mankind, released in a book, The Limits 
to Growth (Meadows, et al. 1972). This book reminded the world that the 
resources of the earth were not unlimited; they recommended ‘the limit to 
growth’. The report stated that population, agricultural production, natural 
resources, industrial production and pollution were the five basic factors 
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that determine and limit growth on this planet. Contrary to it the Hudson 
Institute had different views. According to it, the sky is the limit to growth, 
They refuted all the arguments of the Club and stated that the earth’s resources 
were unlimited (cf. Balasubramanian 1984: 12, 13). The views of the Hudson 
Institute helped industries to unscrupulously exploit and exhaust natural 
resources for unlimited profit. This resulted to further add disastrous 
consequences. After passing twenty years, on the occasion of Rio Summit, 
the Club of Rome has released the sequel to the earlier study, named Beyond 
the Limits (Meadows, et al. 1992)” sending a message of hope as well as of 
warning, and further supporting the results and consequences concluded in 
the earlier study! The future of mankind is in his hand if he changes his 
lifestyle with a view to saving the Earth; consequently saving himself. Man 
has been depleting the resources of the earth; that turns to the ecological 
crisis, which in turn has endangered world peace. The 30- Years Update to 
Limits to Growth further stressed upon reducing humanity’ s total ecological 
footprints through integrating balance among technological advance, 
personal change and longer planning horizons in the way that follows respect, 
caring and sharing across political boundaries (Meadows, et al. 2004: xv). 
The problem is therefore an‘ethical one- understanding our intrinsic values, 
practising co-sharedness and envisioning interrelatedness-a life ways for 
harmonious coexistence. 

The message of ‘transcendence’, which is deeply rooted in Indian 
thought, may be taken as a call of understanding ‘Kyosei’ [harmonious co- 
existence] in the 21st Century, under which ecospirituality may be taken as 
a ‘way’. Ecospirituality is a manifestation of the spiritual connection between 
human beings and the environment-a cosmic interrelatedness. Ecospirituality 
incorporates an intuitive and embodied awareness of all life and engages a 
relational view of person to planet, inner to outer landscape, and soul to soil 
(cf. Lincoln 2000). Ecospirituality, or sacred ecology, is a process and 
lifeways of thought and realization that we belong to the universe, we are at 
home in it, and this deep experience and revelation of belongingness can 
make our lives profoundly meaningful, and expected that it would make the 
world more humane (Capra 2003: 59-60). Very often, the sacralisation of 
nature appears to be a necessary precondition for the practice of ecological 
rationality given certain cognitive limitations and everyday anxieties of 
large populations in the contemporary world (cf. Giner and Tabara 1999); 
however, in ancient Hindu thought the great sages already envisioned it. 
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In Indian thought the sense of intrinsic value is posed in the basic 
quest of knowing the place and role of man with respect to interrelatedness 
of cosmic integrity: Ko aham! Kut ayatah! (Who am I? From where I came?). 
The question of moral duty of human being to the community and nature is 
the subject of imposition of inherent deep thought, i.e., ethical values. Says 
environmental philosopher Rolston (1989: 15), “The prescription of an 
ecological morality is ‘mutual coercion, mutually agreed on’ in which we 
limit freedom to grow in order to stabilize the ecosystem to the mutual 
benefit of all.” Imposition of value appears as human response to the world, 
jn association with nature, in realization to the cosmic interrelatedness. This 
is an issue of human duty, a sense of realization, a wish to promote cultural 
consciousness, 

In spite of tremendous scientific-technological innovations and 
their application in the development, humankind today faces a crisis at several 
levels. The main idea of “progress and development” has been conceived in 
the light the positivistic-reductionist, empiricist and anthropocentric 
enterprises introduced in Europe in the 17" century. However, the alternative 
worldview of interconnectedness and holism are considered more relevant 
today. The modern science, like new physics, is recapitulating in many ways 
the ancient spiritual worldview of integral living where sacrality had been 
the prime source to realise the spirit of place or power of nature (cf. Singh 
1999). The rethinking should be based on the foundational value-the reasoning 
that underlies the ethical sense of deeper understanding of Man-Nature 
Interrelatedness, which is the basic philosophy of coexistence-referred in 
different culture in their own ways, like harmonious coexistence (Kyosei) in 
Japan, harmonious society (xiaokang) in China, African humanism (ubuntu) 
in South Africa, and global family (vasudhaiva kutumbakam) in Indian 
thought-the idea of Sacred ecology or Ecological cosmology, not identical, 
but very close to deep ecology. The ethical domain is based essentially on 
foundation value which for Gandhi was ahimsa (non-violence), for 
Schweitzer reverence for life, and for Aldo Leopold the sacredness of land 
(cf. Skolimowski 1990: 98). Nobel laureate humanist philosopher Albert 
Schweitzer (1949: 158-159), rightly said: “A man is ethical only when life, 
as such, is sacred to him, that of plants and animals as that of his fellow men, 
and when he devotes himself helpfully to all life that in need of help.” 

Hindu thought, survived from the remote past, at least since 3000 
BCE, ascribes to the unity of life and to psychic attachment and sympathy 
with nature in different forms at various levels, and through a variety of 
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acrifices. The Vedic society organised these activities mostly 
ertheless these activities were so closely related 
to one another that it is now almost impossible to separately identify them, 
It was an oral culture which over time took the shape of a written tradition, 
Then, as indeed stil] today, reality was regarded as being in a state of flux, so 
both oral and written traditions co-exist in practice and continue to influence 
each other. No clear distinction is therefore made between matter, life, and 
mind. The ecological philosopher Callicott (1994: 47) approves that, “The 
Hindu tradition of monism and mysticism, no less than the theism and human 
supremicism of the Judeo-Christian and Islamic traditions, has ambivalent 
implications for environmental ethics.” The central monistic philosophy of 
Hinduism, Vedanta, recognizes that “fundamentally all life is one, that in 
essence everything is reality, and that this oneness finds its natural expression 
in areverence for all things” (Deutsch 1970: 3-4). In the Bhagavad Gita, BG 
(11.4) the world is reflected as a unified world: “This entire universe is 
pervaded by My subtle presence.” And, the ultimate goal is to attain the state 
of “like functional nature with deity” (Gita 14.2). This ethical message is a 
call for environmental sensitivity leading to the domain of sustainability. 
Here an attempt is made to present some of the selected viewpoints to 
understand the cultural-historical roots of Indian thought, especially 
Hinduism that refers to harmonious coexistence, identical to the philosophy 
of Kyosei. Hinduism is a congregation of several sects, groups of adherents, 
monastic traditions, kathenotheism (worshipping many gods, one at a time) 
and variety of belief systems and rituals; consisting of a little over 14% of 
the world population of about 7 billion (cf. Singh 2009: 119). 

Humans have always visualised themselves with respect to Nature, 
the individual person being considered as microcosmic organism and Nature 
as macrocosm. Nature has been perceived by sensory awareness and such 
intuitively perceived knowledge has been expressed with the help of symbols. 
The symbol is the most ancient form of communicating a people's 
understanding of human life, meaning, and experience. Rituals, too, 
liturgically express people’s relationships to Nature. Together, rituals and 
symbols cover the entire spectrum of Hindu religious thought. From the 
Vedic age through the Upanishadic to the Puranic age, there developed 4 
chain of mythologies which were preserved in various forms of religious 
symbols. While claiming no direct connection with modem scientific 
investigation, these symbols have a great deal to say about human experience: 


rituals and s 
with reference to magic. Nev 
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Ecological Cosmology: Life and Five Gross Elements : 

According to Hindu cosmogony the “Five Gross Elements’ (Patica 
Mahabhitas) are responsible for the life substance in the cosmic creation. 
These all elements together create, nurture and sustain all forms of life, and 
after death or decay, they absorb what was created earlier; thus they play an 
important role in preserving and sustaining the environment” (Dwivedi 
1997: 27). The Mahabharata (12. 182.14-19) states that the Supreme God 
created Primordial Man who first made sky; from sky water is made and 
from the seed of water, fire and air- these latter two together made the earth; 
hence in a metaphysical sense, these elements are not separated from each 
other. Altogether these five are considered as the five fundamental organic 
elements of nature (Mahatattvas). These elements are related to one another 
by means of their intrinsic nature leading to a bond among creatures (Singh 
1992: 143; cf. Singh 2000). Thus, in this way “nature, cosmos, and humanity 
form a whole, and that whole means holy” (Buttimer 1989: 263); this is a 
message of ecological interconnectedness-in a way march towards Kyosei 
and sacred ecology. In the Puranic theory of creation, the Svayambhii God 
Brahma (“‘self-born Creator’) being desirous of progeny, creates water first. 
The Bhagavata Purana (1.3.2-5) says that Primordial Man was lying down 
in the water of the universe. 

In fact, “water plays a cardinal role in most creation myths, frequently 
associated with female element, in reciprocal relationship with the male 
elements of sky and earth” (ibid.: 265). Water serves as a unifying fluid 
between sky/heaven and earth as described in the Rig Veda (10.0.1-14). 
Water (Apah) : 

According to the Shatapatha Brahmana (1.6), Lord Vishnu’s first 
incarnation, out of ten, as Fish symbolises the origin of life in water; in the 
form of Fish he had saved organic life-seeds from the great cosmic flood 
(Singh 1987: 308). Thus, water is regarded as the primary materialisation of 
Vishnu’ s maya-energy; and therefore known also as a visible manifestation 
of the divine essence (cf. Zimmer 1972: 34). In most of the ancient cultures, 
water is mytholised as the primal substance from which all forms came and 
to which they will return (Eliade 1958: 188). In Hindu mythology, water is 
considered as the first sacred fluid for purification ritual. In the Chandogya 
Upanishad (7.10.1) water is described as an attribute linking subtler fire and 
grosser earth indifferent forms. The Rig Veda (10.129.3) says that “in the 
beginning, all was water, and there was darkness which engulfed it.” 

The environmental ethics and crisis of water pollution have been 
realized in Hindu thought in ancient period. One of the hymns of the Rig 
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Veda (7.49.2) states, “The water in the sky, the waters of the rivers, and the 
waters in well whose source is ocean, may all these sacred waters Protect 
me.” To maintain the sacred power of water norms have also been Suggested: 
“one should not cause urine, stool, cough in the water. Anything which " 
mixed with these impious objects; blood and poison should not, be thrown 
into water’ (Manu Smriti, 4.56). The importance of water is fully elaborated 
in the Mahabharata (12,183.24): “The creator first produced water for the 
maintenance of life among human beings. The water enriches life and its 
absence destroys all creatures and plant life.” But in course of time the 
implications of the textual ideals and practice by the masses followed 
antipodal paths, which turn to scarcity of drinking water and critical level of 
availability of pure water. A proverb says, “Binu pani, sab sin’ (‘without 
water, everything gets deserted’). 
Air (Vayu) : , ie 

In the later Vedic mythologies Prana (breath of life) is identified as 
the superior vital force represented with the god wind (Vayu), who is 
responsible for the breath of universe and life, thus forming a cosmic integrity 
with Nature. The Rig Veda (10.186.1) prays Vayu as Vata who is able to 
prolong our life and brings well-being. A later text, Manu Smriti (4.77) says 
that the life of all creatures depends upon air. Further, it is said that the body 
of all organic beings can be sustained only:as long as the Prana inhabits it: 
“All these creatures enter with the breath (into the body), and with the 
breath they again depart out’ (Chandogya Upanishad, 1.11.5). This is 
comparable to a law of physics which states that “in the air, atoms collide 
millions of times every second and yet return to their original form after 
each collision” (Capra 1996: 57). 
Earth (Prithvi) : 

The earth is perceived as mother and an upholder of all (Rig Veda, 
11.18:1, 155.2). The mythologies that feature the earth goddess describe her 
as being offended by immoral, unethical, or criminal activities. “Although 
the idea of polluting the earth does not seem to arise in these texts, there is the 
idea that human beings must act in ethically suitable ways or risk the wrath 
or discomfiture of the earth itself’ (Kinsley 1995: 58). The earth has been of 
immense symbolic significance in Hindu mythology, particularly with respect 
to identification, security, and maintenance of existence and continuity of 
human beings. Since ancient times Hindus have been attached to agrarian life; 
the sense of attachment to earth had led to the idea of earth as goddess, mother, 
and overall the “generator of natural life.” The Vedic prayer to the Earth runs 
that, “The earth which possesses ocean, rivers and other bodies of water, and 
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which gives us land to produce food grains and on which 


. human beings 
depend for their survival, grant us all the eat 


able and drinkable objects like 
milk, fruit, water and cereals......... On whom the trees, plants and herbs stand 


evermore immovable, we pay homage to that all-supporting motherland, 
whose independence we firmly protect” (Atharva Veda: 12.7). 

The earth has also been described as possessing human qualities 
which pass from earth to man, and from one generation to another. Says the 
Mahabharata (12.84.7-29): “All human beings acquired from the Earth such 
characteristics as fluid (rasa), form (riipa), smell (gandha), touch (sparsha) 
and sound (sabda), hence our relationship to it is more eternal and maternal 
as one acquires many attributes from his mother”. The Prithvisukta of the 
Atharva Veda (12.1.1-63), consisting 63 verses integrates most of the basic 
thoughts of Hindu sages concerning perceiving the nature, the human 
dependency on the Earth, and the resultant care and respect required (Dwivedi 
2000: 10); the hymn calls ‘the Earth as the mother and humanity as its 
children (mata bhimih putro aham prithivyaha). 

Fire/Light (Agni /Tejah) : 

Fire has played a major role in many mythologies. Agni (“fire 
god”) in the Vedic period stood as a powerful deity and a cosmic principal 
that pervades the creation, and also accepted as the source of rain. The 
Shatapatha Brahmana (5.3.5.17) says, “From Agni is born steam, from steam 
the cloud, from the cloud rain.” Agni in Vedic cosmology is said to exist in 
the three cosmic realms, viz. the heaven, the earth, and the underworlds (Rig 
Veda, 3.22.2). Wherever there is being, there too is Agni, the principle of 
life and growth. He is referred to as the ultimate being with various kinships 
(RgV: 10.7.3). Agni is also considered the son of water (ReV: 11.5). He is 
referred to as the ultiinate being with various kinships (RgV: 10.7.3). 
Space/ Sky (akash) : 

The Rig Veda (1.90.7).describes sky as the father and the earth as 
mother. Sky and space are referred as synonymous with one another in the 
Vedic texts. Space is also-conceived as dwelling place of the forces of Nature 
(water, air, earth, and fire) where the embryo of universe developed (Atharva 
Veda, 2.11.2), According to Upanishadic dialogue it is the space out of which 
all beings [their souls] came from, and it is where they go back after their death, 
because space is the final refuge of all beings (Chandogya Upanishad, 1.9. 1). 
According to the Yuktidipika (138) the sky possesses the three qualities- 
motion, limitlessness, and fathomlessness. Its quality is symbolised with 
sound (VP 14.6). Sky as space “is nothing but a mode of particularisation and 
that it has no real existence of its own.” “Space exists only in relation to our 
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particularising consciousness,” as expressed by Ashvaghosa, a Istcentury CE 
Buddhist Patriarch (Suzuki 1900: 107). This idea is very close to the theory 
of relativity which explains the relative and changing properties of nature. 

Each of the above Five Elements according to Hindu mythologies 
is symbolized as some part of the body of primordial man, and the divine being 
is the innersoul of all. The Vishnu Purana (3.17.14) describes the cosmic form 
of Vishnu: “You are everything, earth, water, fire, air and space, the subtle 
world, the Nature-of-All (pradhana) and the Person (purusha) who stands 
forever aloof.” Further, says the Mundaka Upanishad (2.1.4): 

Fire is his head, his eyes, the moon and sun; the regions of space, his 
ears, his voice, the revealed Vedas; wind his breath; his heart, the whole 
world, out of his feet, the earth. Truly he is the inner soul of all! 

This verse metaphorically illustrates harmonic integration in Nature, 
and acknowledges the importance forhuman peace, happiness, and tranquillity 
with respect to the human quest for self-identity in the universe. These Five 
Gross Elements (Mahabhitas) create a web of life that is shown forth in the 
structure and interconnectedness of the cosmos and the human body. Hindu 
tradition teaches that the five great elements (space, air, fire; water and earth) 
that constitute the environmentare all derived from prakriti, the primal energy. 
The version has also been described with respect to the incarnation of Lord 
Vishnu, the protector god among the Hindu trinity. According to mythology, 
there exist ten incarnations of Vishnu, of which the first five are considered 
fundamental, referring symbolically to the body and making for a symmetry 
of the origin of human being and his cosmic relationship (Table 1). 

Table 1 : The Five incarnations of Vishnu and their symbolic association 


Incamation Colour | Biological 


: 
(avatara): Subtle body 
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1. Matsya Water | Taste Semen Blood/ Genitals; 
(Fish) 
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(Dwarf) 


(VaP, Vishnu Purana, 4.2; AU. Aitareya Upanisad, 2.5; for details and parallels see, Singh 2011: 117-118): 
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The five incarnations of Vishnu symbolize the creation and evolution 
theory. According to the Shatapatha Brahmana(1.8.1.1-6), the first incarnation, 
Fish, symbolizes the origin of life in water; in this form He had saved organic 
life-seeds from the great cosmic flood. The Tortoise form refers to the life 
form which equally enjoys water and land. The third form of Boar, symbolizing 
the life in forest and land, helped to save the Earth from the submergence in 
the cosmic flood. The Man-Lion refers to the phase of cooling earth, through 
whom human power was established over demons. The fifth form, Dwarf, a 
symbol of primitive man, attempted to control over the three realms of the 
world (cf. Singh 2011: 117-118). According to geological time scale about 
405 millions years ago when lands rose and small seas evolved and many kinds 
of fishes developed. This closely fits into the incarnation theory of creation. 
According to the Hindu time scale the kalpa (initial time) of life substance 
started around 432 million years ago and Vishnu took the form of a Fish. The 
latter five incarnations of Vishnu present the growth of vivid cognisance of 
human psyche like victory over the (Parashurdéma) world, ideal social rule 
(Rama), the model of karma (Krishna), message of peace and synthesis 
(Buddha), and the era of falsehood (Kalki, yet to be born!). 

In metaphysical form the ten incarnations of Lord Vishnu also refer 
to the representative evolutionary phases of human life and advancement in 
human civilization-in fact, the sequence of appearance of Lord Vishnu on 
Earth is in tune with the evolutionary theory. The first form Matsya (Fish) 
refers to the evolution of first life forms that evolved underwater, and 
represented in the fully developed form of organism, i.e. Fish. The second 
form Karma (Tortoise) represents an amphibious creature capable of living 
both on land and in water and thus indicates the moving of life form from 
underwater to surface of the Earth. The third form Varaha (Boar) is a complete 
land animal indication that life form has moved out of water and has adapted 
to land. The fourth form Narasimha (the half-man half-animal) indicates start 
of the transformation from animal to human life form. The fifth incarnation 
Vamana (a dwarf), a pigmy sized human being, refers to a transition phase 
from the beastly form to human form and the development of intelligence, 
i.e. a stage of threshold where beastly life and humane consciousness meet. 

The sixth incarnation Parasurama (Rima with axe), the forest 
dweller, has developed weapons and axe is his first weapon. Any sharp stone 
can be transformed into an axe and it also indicates the first settlement of 
humans in forests. The seventh incarnation is Rama, representing civilized 
and more superior weapons like the bow and arrows-what he adorn, who has 
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cleared the forests and developed small communities or villages: he is very 
vigilant and protects his villages and people. The eighth form Balarama, is 
portrayed with the plough-the beginning of full-fledged cultivation and 
peasantry life based on settlement and agriculture and being no longer 
depended on meat and forest for food, thus this stage shows the beginning of 
agrarian economy. The ninth form Krishna, represents the advanced human 
civilization, which was associated with cows-the beginning of domestication 
of animals and development of economy, which continues to the present 
day. The tenth incarnation Kalki is yet to arrive, and is believed to ride on a 
swift horse Devadatta and destroy the world-a clear indication that human 
beings will bring an end to life on earth; the numerous natural calamities 
created by human beings and the numerous nuclear weapons stored illustrates 


~~ 


this futuristic form of Vishnu. . 
The cyclic process of evolution in the Vedic and Pur4nic literature, 


recognizes the fundamental interdependence of all phenomena-the 
ecological awareness. American Physicist Capra (1991: 326) believes that 
“ecological awareness is spiritual in its deepest sense .... (and) the new vision 
of reality is in harmony with the visions of spiritual traditions”. The paradigm 
shift in New Physics concerning the unified theory projects the Earth as a 
“Self-sustaining organism”’- metaphorically the Earth as Mother. 

Gaia Theory - The Mother Earth : 

The Scottish scientist, James Hutton, known as the father of geology, 
in 1785 called the earth a living super-organism and stated its proper study 
should be physiology. In 1972 a British atmospheric scientist, James E. 
Lovelock, introduced the theory that the Earth is a self-regulating and self- 
stabilizing mechanism with the capacity for keeping our planet healthy by 
controlling the chemical and physical environment. The Earth is a Living 
organism - life regulates life on earth. At the suggestion of his Cornwall 
neighbour, the novelist William Golding, Lovelock called the idea Gaia 
hypothesis (Singh 1995: 195-196). Gaia is the name of Earth Goddess in 
Greek mythology, mother of the Titans. The alternative spelling of Gaia, 
Gaea is already rooted in “scientific” English words connoting earth such as 
geometry, geology, and geography. Contemporary definition of geography, 
“study of the Earth as home of mankind,” is an attempt to accept the earth as 
living organism (cf. Singh 2007, and 2009). The Greek root of home is 
oikos, the etymological root of ecology. In historical sense ecology refers t0 
“spiritual” connection to nature. This idea penetrates in a radical “ecological 
consciousness that intuitively, affectively, and deeply experiences a sense 0 
the sacredness and interconnection of all life’ (Taylor 1994: 187). 
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The idea of the Earth as mother is vividly expressed in the Vedic 
literature (c. 20"-10" centuries BCE). The imagination of Father-Sky and 
the Mother-Earth is an idea rooted in old religions and had served as model 
for human behaviour, That is why human marri age is regarded as an imitation 
of the cosmic hierogamy (e.g. Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, VIl. 4, 20). In the 
ancient Hindu mythology the earth (Prithvi) is eulogized as the mother of 
all the divinities in the form of integrative energy between the upper realm/ 
heaven and the lower realm/ underworlds. That is how the Earth is described 
as “‘the first creation”-the Mother who unites with the Father of terrestrial 
fertility and gives birth to us (Atharva Veda, 12.1.12). More commonly the 
Earth is mytholised as Go (in Sanskrit) or Gaia (in Hindi), i.e., “Cow’-a 
witness of the cosmic order (rita) and truthful action (satya), and nourisher 
of life form (palaka). As cow the Mother Earth provides milk in the form of 
life substance to organic species (ibid.: 12.1.10). She is the Cosmic Cow 
(Gaia) that “does not kick, and milk for us a thousand streams of prosperity” 
(ibid.: AtV, 20.1.45). 

During the 1980s, new and ingenious computer models of the Earth’s 
biochemical cycles and climates are allowing us to probe more deeply into 
the interrelationships among the various aspects of the earth system. All the 
earth-systems are interlocked through a series of complex feedback loops 
(Rampino 1991: 382). The “soft”? Gaia theory is a metaphor and is not 
completely testable hypothesis. In fact, this is an issue of understanding the 
meaning we manifest in the nature’s domain. “Life itself is a religious 
experience,” says Lovelock (1995: 192). Moreover, “Gaia should be a way 
to view the Earth, ourselves, and our relationships with living things” (ibid.: 
194). Says the Vedic sage (Atharva Veda, 12.1.3): 

The Earth upon which the seas, and the rivers and the waters upon 
which food and the tribes of men have arisen, upon which this breathing, 
moving life exists, shall afford us precedence in drinking. 

Vishnu, the Creator, is the cosmic force behind the regulating 
mechanism of life-organism in this Earth, He himself is Universal Self, 
Cosmic Order and the Supreme; says the Vishnu Purana (3.17.28): 

O Universal Self! (Sustainer of the Cosmic Order)! 
We bow to you under the elemental shape, 
Form which beasts and the men sprung, 

Gods and living beings, space and the elements, 
Sound and all the qualities. 
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The unified form of cosmos is provoked by Lord Krishna 
(Bhagavad Gita, 10.8) that “Iam the origin of all; fi rom Me the whole creation 
proceeds.” In tile present cra of thought pollution; this message is a call for 
ecological cosmology-understanding the cosmic integrity. Certainly we need 
a new cosmology and cultural coding to overcome this crisis. Remember, 
“The organisms of man and Earth are seen as the result of a long spiritual 
evolutionary process in which cosmic relations are reflected and developed” 
(Zoetemann 1991: 232). 

About the “hard” side of the Gaia some scientists believe that “Mother 
Nature” cannot keep the environment in tune because she does not exist” 
(Rolston 1994: 224). Nevertheless at the other side the (“soft’’) Gaia theory 
depicts an organic perspective of harmonic interrelatedness of human being 
to the Mother Earth. Remember: “Nature can not tell us what harmony is and 
how tosustainit.” In fact, this is an ethical question. This question has recorded 
along history of debate in metaphysics and theology. At local level, the Gaian 
view be exposed and experienced in terms of the spirit of place. 

The Spirit of Place : 

In ancient Indian thought “sacrality” (devatva) was narrated as 

manifestive force to understand and to experience the deeper insights. In 
visiting a sacred place (tirthasthana) we are not dealing with an unending 
journey back and forth across the land territory solely in pursuit of experiencing 
awe and wonder; instead we are looking at a sacred journey (tirthayatra) in 
which each stage is imbued with sacred significance - the inherent message 
and in depth meaning. We certainly need new maps for another type of 
geography, another worldview (Devereux 1993: 7) which is rooted in and 
starts from emotional and spiritual interconnectedness to place (tirthibhita)- 
an inherent reality of humanity. Whenever human being feels close to subtle 
and power force of the place, or land, “spirit of place” (genius loci) is to be 
experienced by human sensitivity. Of course every place is a location and has 
some power, some places have special power and its deeper intensity (e.g. 
sacred place). By manifestation of this power (pavitribhi) these places become 
the points geographical sanctity (bha-pavitrika), A sacred place is a place that 
symbolically represents the world; ultimately it reflects order and wholeness 
and is like a mystic web of the cosmos; its very own layout encloses a world 
and to man, it becomes, at a deeply sensual level, the cosmos. 

The interconnectedness to place may be compared with the idea of 
Geopiety that refers to a broad range of emotional bonds between man and 
terrestrial home/ cosmic Nature; this has been the main concern in the classical 
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Indian thought process. The basic faith behind this idea is the reverence and 
care of Mother Nature, and especially the Earth. The Earth supports men and 
at the same time requires human care. Through religious ethics and ideas 
since past man attempts to understand and maintain the order and unity of 
the whole world-call it ecological cosmology, or sacred ecology, whatever 
one likes. This is immaterial whether people believe in many gods, or in one, 
or in none; in science or religion or in politics; but, consciously or 
unconsciously all seek some way to understand the cosmic integrity and 
ultimately to feel at home on the Earth (cf. Oates 1989: 2). In Hindu thought, 
this vision was like an inherent breath in the aliveness of Nature. 

Any religion has triangular frame of its function: philosophic 
thought (theology), mode of personal conduct (ethics), and ways of worship 
(ceremonies). Each one is related visually or invisibly to one another, and is 
expressible in geographical context, to be called.as faithscape-develops 
through the process of manifestation, hierophany. In all the ways the ideas 
of holiness and sacredness prevail everywhere. The investigation needs 
approach from both the side: How does the environment including the people, 
the landscape and place, affect a religious form? And how, reciprocally, 
does a religious form affect people, landscape, and place? (see Fickeler 
1962: 94). In such approach, symbolism, meaning, sacramental processes, 
faith systems-together making the “whole”; that is how “holy” would reflect 
the motion of belief systems. 

By the realization of the manifestive sacrality in the place and 
landscape the associated territory converges to sacredscape (tirthakshetra). 
The spatial level of territorial exposition starts from kin-clan sacred ties and 
reaches to the higher psyche level of ethical values for mankind. There 
always exists a “spirit of place” which interconnects the varying niches of 
the level and intensity. Of course, at present mostly perhaps due to increasing 
pace of individualism this unifying spirit is now suppressed. However, by 
the ethical revival of the deeply rooted old values a healthy tradition of 
making a balance be promoted. Pilgrimage (tirthayatra) is the most strong 
and old tradition in Hindu civilization with an aim to cross this materialistic 
world and experience the above realm. The variety of rich and vibrant in the 
diverse physical landscape has contributed spiritual insights to their 
corresponding geographies of visionary wisdom and enlightenment (Cooper 
1997: 171-174). 

According to the Atharva Veda (18.4.7) one can get relief from all 
the sufferings the moment s/he reaches in the territory of sacredscape. In the 
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cosmogonic frame of sanctifying environment, the whole India is Portrayed 
as sacredscape and symbolized as Mother (Bharata Mata) consisting of holy 
spots (pithas) as representative of her body. There are 51 Shakti Pithas in 
India where some part of Sati’s body (corpse-form goddess Parvati, wife of 
Shiva) fell down. Among the 51 pithas, two are not yet identified and nine 
are out of India. in fact, location of these sites refer to the concept of Greater 
India, ‘Bharatavarsha’. These pithas are identical to the number of 
Devanagiri/Sanskrit (or later Hindi) alphabets, 51. Each of the alphabets is 
associated to a pitha in a systematic order. 

Since ancient past, the act of pilgrimage has been the most popular 
to fulfil the quest of human being for a divine connection between man and 
the environment-an experience of the “spirit of place.” Of course, this is a 
hallmark of religious devotion; this is also an act of cleansing, healing and 
revelation of geographical sanctity (cf. Devereux 1996: 128). Pilgrimage is 
an act of crossing; to cross is to be transformed. Sacredscape is the place 
(and territory) of transformation. Such place becomes holy where 
“wholeness” is preserved. Pilgrimage is a spirit-a guiding force unifying 
the divinity and humanity, i.e., a search for wholeness. Ultimately the overall 
wholeness of landscape and its sacred and symbolic geography converges to 
a faithscape that .encompasses sacred place, sacred time, sacred meanings, 
sacred rituals and embodies both symbolic and tangible psyche elements in 
an attempt to realize man’s identity in the cosmos. 

Fig. 1. The Ganga river, Gangaization and Kumbha sites. 
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In Hindu mythologies sanctity of the Ganga-Ji (spelled wrongly 
and intentionally Ganges in Anglicised version) river is eulogized as giver 
of all sorts of prosperity and peace-the liquid spirit of sustainability” (Rig 
Veda, 6.45.31). No river in the world’s history has achieved the fame 


comparable to the sacred river Ganga. According to the Padma Purana — 


(6.267.47) the Ganga flows in the three realms of heaven, earth, and 
underworlds (tipathaga), known respectively as the Mandakini, the Ganga, 
and the Bhogavati. As the primordial fluid serving as the saviour of life, as 
a divine-energy linking the three realms, the Ganga manifests the spirit of 
sustainability. That is how the Ganga is a liquid axis mundi, a pathway 
connecting all spheres of reality. She is also known as Mother Ganga (Ganga 
Mai) bringing life in the form of sacred water (Singh 1994: 210). Her spatial 
form is manifested in five territories lying in different parts of India where 
the regional sacred river is known as Ganga of that direction, i.e., the 
Mandakini (the Ganga of the north), the Mahanadi (the east), the Kaveri (the 
south), the Narmada (the west), and the Godavari (the centre) (see Fig. 1). 
This psyche process of archetypal manifestation and acceptance in the 
tradition, be called ““Gangaization’’, enhances personality of the Ganga as “‘a 
prototype of all the rivers of India” (Singh 1996: 90). 

The above two examples are representative of the environmental 
sensitivity to the mother Earth and her manifestive power. This is a process 
and search for ecological roots through understanding the foundation value 
of life, i.e., sacredness of land and spirit of place. At present the unified way 
“to approach social and cognitive environment is to encourage geography 
to accept salience of place as a great potentiality” (Singh 1997a: 32). 

The Spirit of Sustainability : 

The ethic of “sustainable development,” to which almost everyone 
subscribes today, requires this generation to use the world’s environmental 
resources in ways do not jeopardize the ability of future generations to meet 
their own needs. To be successful, this principle requires another dimension 
- reverence and revelation. Development should preserve, not destroy, those 
assets of the natural and spiritual power of own cultural heritage which 
future generations would also wish to enjoy and cherish (Singh 1996: 86- 
87). The spirit of sustainability can be brought of as the ethic to behave in 
ways that help others and to realize the deeper nature of things-the cosmic 
integrity that is ultimately the sanctity of life. This involves a way of life and 
action determined by the deeper principle of realizing the intrinsic value 
one’s actions serve. This is a call of the time: “Care the Earth, care ourselves,” 
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as provoked by Rolston (1988: xiii), “A century ago the challenge was ie 
know where you were geographically in a blank spot on the map, but today 
we are bewildered philosophically in what has long been mapped as a moral 
blank space. Despite our scientific and cultural taming of wild nature we 
will wander, confused as to how to value it.” Obviously, “since the roots of 
(ecological) trouble are so largely religious, the remedy must also be 
essentially religious, whether we call it that or not. We must rethink and 
refeel our nature and destiny” (White 1967: 1207). Ethical values are the 
moral force in the sustainable existence, progress, maintenance, and 
continuance of human. being. | 

The disappearing presence of Hindu thinking about the man-nature- 
cosmos relationship is one of the basic causes for the present environmental 
crisis that India is facing today. Mahatma Gandhi warned us that “Nature 
has enough for everybody’s need, but not for everybody’s greed” (Dwivedi 
1990: 211). During the past seven hundred years of foreign cultural 
domination-beginning with Islam and followed by British Christianity-the 
ancient Hindu value system has lost many of its facets. Nevertheless, the 
seeds of this ancient system of spiritual wisdom are still preserved in religious 
ethics found in ancient writings and surviving rituals. A mass awakening of 
awareness in.the context of old cultural values would promote a new spirit 
of sustainability. Let us make general consciousness and awareness to 
interlink the concept of sanctifying Earth and community development. If 
there should be a moral imperative for sustainable development, we needa 
sense of sanctifying about the Earth (Kothari 1990: 33). 

The Gandhian view of non-violence (ahimsa), vegetarianism and 
karma (right action) is based on the idea of total spiritual interconnectedness 
of all life; of the divine within all life. One has to realize that “the living 
Earth has a right to. life, and that right is the primary moral argument for 
sustainable life” (Kothari 1990: 32), Gandhian thought is more relevant 
today and well suited to the soul and society of India. Gandhi gathered 
strength and inspiration to promote the sense of Self-realization from the 
Bhagavad Gita (6.29): “He whose self is harmonized by yoga seeth the Self 
abiding in all beings and all being in the Self; everywhere he sees the same,” 
We need to make development sustainable, both environmentally and 
culturally. The Padma Purana (Bhiimikhanda, 96.7-8) prescribes to punish 
the person involved in acts of environmental pollution: “A person, who is 
engaged in killing creatures, polluting well, and ponds, and tanks and 
destroying gardens, certainly goes to hell.” 
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Reverence-the deeper vision of the sanctity of life; responsibility- 
connecting link between ethics and rationality; frugality - grace without 
waste; and ecojustice, all form the minimal core of intrinsic values for right 
conservation and preservation of the spirit of sustainability (Skolimowski 
1990: 101-102). The idea of reverential developments, in fact, an exposition 
of integration between dharma (moral code of conduct) and karma (right 
action), This idea, in another way, is unitary in the broadest and deepest 
sense, combining reverence and sanctity of life with contemporary socio- 
economic, moral, cultural and traditional premises to bring peace and 
harmony with nature (Skolimowski 1990: 103). Peace and poise are narrated 
by the Vedic seers as the precondition of orderly and sustainable 
environmental development; says the reese Veda oe 17.1), a text of the 
10th century. BCE: ; 

The peace in the sky, the peace in the sia air. 
The peace on the earth, the peace in water. . 
The peace in plants, the peace in forest trees. 
And peace in all the Devas, the peace in ultimate reality. 
The peace in all things. 
The peace in peace. — 
‘May that peace come to us. 

The spirit of sustainability is also related to ecological identity 
referring to “all ,the different ways people. construe themselves i in relationship 
to the earth as manifested in personality, values, actions and sense of self” 
(Thomashow 1995: 3). Following the Vedic reflection, sustainability refers 
to the maintenance of a unified sensibility in search for wholeness and 
interrelationships among matter, life, and mind. This viewpoint is the essence 
of ethics behind the development and maintenance of Indian heritage, for 
which the Sanskrit/Hindu word, dharohara, is derived from ‘ ‘the mother 
earth” (dhara) and “endeavour of identity through time’ > (ihara), ‘explained 
in terms of roots, and “our” deep glories of the past (Singh 1997b: 101). 

Modernization and messages contained in ancient wisdom shouldbe 
allowed to co-exist to help realize humanity’ s link with nature. This ideology 
should be taken as an environmental ethic having sacrality and deep attachment 
at the core. One may also hope for a revival of the sense of belongingness in 
the light of ‘ecoethics’ , preserving the age-old intangible spirit of sustainability 
and recognizing our ecological identity in the cosmic web. 

Epilogue: The Call and the March ahead : 

If geography is broadly defined as “the study of the Earth as home 

of humanity”, then ethical values and sustainability can be accepted as the 


ay 3 | 
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geographer’s art. This helps in understanding and interpreting the Sacred 
power inherent within a landscape. It offers geography a coherent Way of 
deepening its concern with a poetics of the World and with its understanding 
of humanity’s residence on the Earth” (Bishop 1994; 61). 

The greatest loss recorded in India in the colonial period is the loss 
of our old ethics of ecojustice which extends the worldview to the sense of 
global family or universal brotherhood (vasudhaiva kuturbakam). In the 
course of the acculturation process, the ideology of materialism, 
consumerism and individualism-which was always negated in traditional 
Hindu thought-has been accepted by contemporary society (Singh 1999), 
At the other end, the movement to revive ancient cultural values js turning 
to fundamentalism followed by some groups. The old principle of Satyameva 
Jayate (‘Only Truth Triumphs’) is now replaced by Arthameva Jayate (‘Only 
Wealth Triumphs’). The foreign cultural domination of India during the 
700 years and influence of imported culture have played a major role in the 
form of transformation (Dwivedi 1990: 210). 

It seems that by mobilizing politicians and bureaucrats into a more 
holistic view of the global ecosystem based on Self-realization and awareness 
towards deep human values, many of the intricacies and obstacles in 
sustainable development may be solved. The need of spirituality-oriented 
education should also be accepted as an alternative strategy. Physicist and 
eco-philosopher Capra (1983) feels that spirituality in its ultimate nature 
will lead to profound change in our social and political structures. Let us 
promote the attitude to humanity (say moral ethics) by balancing and 
reconciling the rational-scientific and the intuitive-spiritual viewpoints in 
our society and ourselves. For Mahatma Gandhi “right” comes only through 
the realization of Truth; he says, “God is the means and Truth is the end.” 
For him ahimsa is linked with notions of karma (right act). The earliest 
mention of the ethical importance of karma in the Hindu context is found in 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (3.2.10.113) which states that “One becomes 
good by action, bad by bad”. This ethic is that norm in dharma (moral code 
of conduct). Says the Mahabharata (13.113.8): “One should never do that to 
another which one regards as injurious to one’s own self. This, in brief, is the 
rule of dharma. 

Gandhi's life and work do hold possible implications for the post- 
modem approach to environment, mostly based on his principle of ahumsa 
(non-violence) and aparigraha (non-possession). He says “I must confess 
that I do not draw a sharp or any distinction between economics and ethics. 
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Economics that hurt the moral well-being of an individual or a nation are 
immoral and, therefore, sinful” (Gandhi 1959: 33-34), His theory of ahimsa 
was not strict like a sectarian rule; he says “whoever believes in ahimsa will 
engage himself in occupations that involve the least possible violence” (ibid.: 
35) Without any political propaganda Acharya Tulsi’s Anuvrat Movement 
is promoting the process of self-purification and self-control, in many ways 
akin to Gandhism, since 1949. In support of this movement says Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan (Chapple 1993: 62), “A civilized human being must be free 
from greed, vanity, passion, and anger. Civilizations decline if there is a 
coarsening of moral fibre, if there is a callousness of heart.......... It requires 
strict adherence to the principles of good life.” 

An awakened walk on the path of “Divine Nature”, a major concern 
of the New Age movement, may lead to the deeper and sensible quest. This 
sense of enlightenment and self-realisation consists of at least five ingredients 
like Gaia (James Lovelock), Deep Ecology (Arne Naess), Permaculture (Bill 
Mollison), Bioregionalism (Gary Snyder, et al.), and Creation Spirituality 
(Matthew Fox). This is a call for reunion with ‘divine’, and its transcendence 
into higher forms of life. Without a way a pilgrim or traveller gets lost in the 
route. The way is a ‘spirit’ -spirit is an eternal sight for passing on the path in 
the right order. This ‘spirit’ is a blessing from the Mother Earth/ Mother 
Nature that blesses us to ‘Proceed from darkness to Light, from falseness to 
the Truth, and from death to Immortality’ (“Asato ma Sad gamaya, Tamso 
ma jyotir gamaya, Mrityor ma Amritam gamaya ............ Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad, 1.3. 27-28). Let us keep the spirit always awakened and pray the 
Mother to always direct us on the zight path. 

Change is the Law of Nature. Human’s progress is the 
Transformation. Evolution is gradual change. Revolution is accelerated 
change. Revelation is eternal change. We should meet to discuss moving 
from evolution in the roots, passing through the revolution of contemporary 
understanding, and reaching to the destination of revelation in making the 
world of harmonious brotherhood where peace and happiness become the 
ultimate reality of life-all these are inherently discussed in terms of 
harmonious co-existence, Kyosei. One of the crucial crises that Hindu tradition 
faces today is misconceived idea that ritual frame of performing religion 
and the life philosophy and eternal quest of spirituality are the complementary 
and in many ways are identical too. Of course in textual tradition there has 
been rich debate in the past, however in course of transformation an unusual 
thought-and-practice took a massive turn and accepted by the masses co- 
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sharing harmoniously and coexistentially (cf. Singh 2011. 130-13] Tn 
seranit ‘Oubet, it is strongly argued that the Hindu environmental ethic 
addressing sustainable development is more humanistic, €c0-friendly and 
easily acceptable by any culture and in different setting (cf, Misra 209 ), 

As opposed to traditional intellectuals whose concern derives from 
the self-enclosed realm of elite cultural life, let us come across the disciplinary 
boundaries in making ‘civic’ environmentalism making CcOspirituality g 
way of life and concerns for humanity (cf. Gottlieb 2007: 90). This would 
be a realization and awakening on the path of harmonious Coexistence, Think 
universally, see globally, behave regionally, act locally but in 
This is an appeal for cosmic vision, global humanism, and Self- 
Altogether it promotes an ecospiritual worldview-a spirit of wholeness, g 
sense of holiness-grounded on an evolutionary cosmology in the core of 
which lies the sanctity and faith- the vision of ecospirituality and harmonious 
coexistence, Kyosei. In ancient Indian thought we “find a way to bring our 
scientific understanding of nature’s organic complexity into an integral 
harmony with a spiritual understanding of reality’ s simplicity. The Bhagavat 
Gita (4.8) states laconically: “He who sees inaction in action and action in 
inaction, he is wise among men, he does all action harmoniously” (Deutsch 
1989: 265). Gandhi’s whole life and his movement are the messages to 
justify the viewpoints and worldview he experienced and practiced. Capra 
(1996: 296) has implicitly exposed-which is like an inherent message of 
Hindu sages: “To regain our full harmony, we have to regain our experience 
of connectedness with the entire web of life. This reconnecting, religio in 
Latin, is the very essence of the Spiritual grounding of deep ecology”. 
Path running towards beyond the boundary, 

Out of space, out of time and image. 
Let’s cross sky-shape blue territory, 
Searching what lies across the mirage. 
Ultimately reaching to wholeness of cosmic limit, 
Where God and Human formed a unit.- 
Singh (1995: 191). 


sightfully, 
realization. 
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Nature-Man Relationship : 
A Comprehensive Survey and Appraisal 


Rajesh Ranjan Tiwari 


There seems to be ambi guity in some of the uses of the word ‘nature’ 
apart from its various other uses such as in the advice “Don’t go against 
nature’ or in the slogan ‘Back to nature’ etc. Mill in his ‘Essays on Nature’ 
means by ‘nature’ either (1) the sum of all phenomena together with the 
causes which produce them or (2) the phenomena that take place without the 
agency of man. Sometimes, again, the word has been taken to mean the 
primordial substance also. For example, when the pre-Socratic Ionian 
Philosopher asked the question : ‘What is Nature?’, they perhaps expected 
an answer in terms of some primitive substance or substructed. But here we 
may mean by the word ‘nature’ the world at large, from the arena of which 
we must leave out man. There is still a danger, nevertheless. May we not 
mean by ‘nature’ here only that aspect or segment of the world which so 
much impressed our poets like Wordsworth and which is constituted merely 
by the greeneries, the flowers, the mountains, the rivers, the lakes, the 
beautiful falls and things the like ? One’s craving sometimes to be amidst 
nature by giving up the world of crowd and noise is really based upon such 
a sense of nature and with nature in this sense also, there is a meaningful 
scope for having a look upon nature-man relationship. But let us, however, 
decide to mean here by ‘nature’ the whole of the world with all its things 
except man and, as Mill says, the phenomena that take place with his agency. 

There is some ambiguity, to my mind, in the use of the word ‘man’ 
also. I do not mean here to say that there may be various definitions of 
‘man’. That for our purpose here may well be ignored, because on 
commonsense level it is very much clear what we mean by ‘man’. My talk of 
ambiguity is concerned with the point whether we mean by the word ‘man’ 
here, man in general or the individual man. There may be sometimes a 
significant difference in nature-man relationship, if we understand the word 


‘man’ in one of these senses as contrasted to the other. Let us decide to take 
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the word ‘man’ here in the sense of man in general for the most part, although 
sometimes I will not hesitate in pointing out what could be the implications 
if ‘man’ was understood in the sense of individual man. 

The nature-man relationship has always been a matter of human 
concern. The man of the Vedic age found a great affinity between himself 
and nature and visualized the same order inherent in both designated by the 
word ‘Rta’. Of course, later on this Rta began to refer mainly to the moraj 
order inherent in human realm. Again because the primitive man was not so 
much reflective, he expressed his ideas and attitude towards nature by his 
religions activities. The nature so vast in its extent but at the same time very 
much benign in many respects presented before man a picture which was 
both aweful and compassionate and therefore his natural response towards 
nature was its worship in various forms. But with the advancement of time 
man became more and more reflective and he began to apprehend his 
relationship to nature in various ways. It is not possible to bring in here all 
the various views and theories regarding nature man relationship, but some 
of them we may refer to by way of illustration. Descartes, for example, took 
nature as material and basically inert which is governed by its own 
mechanical laws, whereas man according to him is a combination of both 
matter and mind, the two being diametrically opposed to each other and the 
latter working according to its own special and independent laws, Spinoza 
identified nature with the Divine substance which he expressed through his 
expressions like ‘Natura naturata’ and ‘Natura naturans’. Leibniz saw some 
kind of consciousness to be inherent although the realms of nature and man, 
only the consciousness being more conspicuous and explicit in the latter. 
The Jaina and the Advaita Vedanta theories in the east may also be taken to 
be sharing a similar kind of view in their own specific ways. Kant in his own 
characteristic way pointed out that the nature as we find it for ourselves - the 
organized nature-in-itself is something unknown and unknowable to us. 
Similarly, there are various religious conceptions reWarding nature-man 
relationship. Now a days many thinkers are redefining this relationship 
keeping in mind the goal of environmental protection. All these have great 
potentials for our present discussion, but I for myself do not propose to take 
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them up here, for they will lead us too far. I shall take up here only one 
characteristic viewpoint, which is very much in focus for quite some time 
now, for my brief survey and discussion. 

The view point which I mean is roughly as follows: Though man is 
a part of nature, he has, to use Tagore’s phrase, a “surplus” in him in the 
form of his mind or soul or spirit or whatever it may be called, which not 
only distinguishes him sharply from nature but creates, as if, a gap between 
the two which can hardly be a matter of any scientific explanation. Generally 
speaking thinkers of the idealistic bent represent this kind of approach. 
Radhakrishnan, for example, remarks as follows, “He (Man) has grown out 
of the physical, vital and animal life into the power of manhood. He is a part 
of universal nature, a whole carved out of nature’s continuum. But man is 
not simply the animal gone up any more than an animal is a man gone down. 
Between the two there is a gulf. No amount of scientific observation can 
help us to explain the astonishing change.’ Similarly, Tagore believes that 
even if man is a part of nature and has in some sense or other grown out of it, 

he has a ‘surplus’ in him which makes him a unique species in comparison to 
| any other species of nature. Although on the explicit level Tagore takes this 
- surplus as man’s capacity of self-transcendence or freedom, really speaking 
according to him, or as a matter of fact according to the whole of Indian 
tradition, this surplus consists in man’s having a soul or spirit within him, 
which is really the divine element in him. 

But I do not find sufficient reason to believe why man is uniquely 
privileged to have the divine element in him ina special manner if the whole 
of the universe is a divine creation or filled with a divine consciousness. I 
would simply like to take man as he stands in the world as a concrete human 
being and there I find in him certain features which seem to be uniquely 
human and which are perhaps not capable of being brought within the fold 
of causal or scientific understanding. For example, man is not only a 
conscious being, he is a self-conscious being too. He has again the 
consciousness and will of self-transcendence and perhaps capability thereof 
also. He has freedom of will in the sense that he can choose between the 
alternatives. He has always the consciousness and will to be something more. 
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He has an idea of perfection towards which he always tries to elevate himself. 
He is the creator and enjoyer of values. He is able to make a distinction 
between what is and what ought to be. These are to my mind characteristically 
human trails which perhaps no other species of nature is taken to exhibit, 
Again, these characteristics in man can hardly be accounted for by simply 
taking a physiological or behavioral or deterministic account of his nature, 
Man’s characteristics of freedom and choice cannot, by their very nature, 
admit of any deterministic account because in that case choice will no longer 
remain choice at all. A determined choice is a contradiction in terms. 
Similarly, man’s concern for values seems to be something which can hardly 
be understood by means of any causal or mechanical Jaws. Peter Winch and 
the famous hermeneutic thinker Gadamer rightly point out that human nature 
and human behavior require such deeper interpretation of meaning for a 
proper understanding thereof that they can hardly come under the purview 
of any causal law. | : , a See 
All this does not imply, however, that man is the supreme master of 
nature-and that he has the authority and power to exploit and use nature to 
his own utilitarian ends in whatever way he likes. After all, man is a part of 
nature and he has to live within the surroundings of nature. He has to live 
with nature in an atmosphere of mutual trust, friendliness and respect towards 
each other. It is because man has approached both nature and himself with a 
dry cognitive outlook that he has come to understand the world as a machine 
of which he himself is as much a part as anything else. This has generated a 
purely materialistic outlook in which maximum exploitation of nature to 
one’s materialistic advantage has been the sole aim of man. But neither is 
man a purely cognitive being nor is nature to be viewed simply as a productive 
machine. Man has got feeling and will also and if he approaches nature with 
these faculties taken together, he will have a totally different picture of 
nature in which nature may appear even as a great teacher in aesthetic and 
moral values. Mill due to his purely mechanistic outlook could not visualize 
this aspect of nature and consequently remarked that morally nature was 
blank. This is more or less due to this outlook that an empiricist like Hume or 
Moore remarks that no moral values can be derived out of natural facts. But 
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if we cease to have a purely cognitive or empirical look towards nature and 
give up taking intellect to be the only cognizable faculty within us, then we 
may realize that although in a purely logical sense of ‘deriving’, v 
not be derived from nature, but nature may have 
wherefrom we can take lessons in moral v 


big tree loaded with fruits, for inst 


alue may 
ample occasions or instances 
alues like love, compassion etc. A 


ance, may present a very striking example 
of self-sacrifice and compassion for others when it is seen as giving selfless 


shelter to so many tired people under its shadow or its fruits to eat to so many 
hungry people. Similarly, instances of love of animals amongst themselves 
or of some pet animals to their masters are glaring and imitable examples of 
sincere love and affection. But all this requires a different kind of vision 
altogether towards both nature and man from what we usually have towards 
them under the guidance of our dry cognitive and intellectual outlook. 

Similarly, viewed in a proper perspective, nature may be a source 
and inspiration for aesthetic values also. It has really been so, as we all know, 
to the poets, painters and artists. It all depends upon how we look to nature. 
Kant in a sense is very right when he points out that nature to a great extent 
is a product of our own making. Nature presents before each one of us the 
same “‘significance’’, to use the expression of John Hick (in his book Faith 
and Knowledge), but due to different interpretations, we have our different 
worlds. The world of a businessman is very different from the world of a 
scholar, the world of a poet is very different from the world of a profit 
maker and so on. So if instead of having a purely cognitive or perceptual 
outlook towards nature, we look to it with a sense of feeling or, in other 
words, with a sense in which heart has dominance over intellect, we may 
find it a thing of utmost beauty and grandeur. Without a specific outlook, 
even a rose flower may not look as anything more than a mere combination 
of certain sensible qualities, But if we approach it with the appropriate sort 
of feeling, it will strike us as a thing of beauty. So what is important is how 
we look to nature. 

Thus, what I want to submit by way of concluding is that man being 
the kind of being he actually is, has to develop a sense of co-existence with 
nature so that nature can offer him so many sublime things which will help 
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him to realize his true destiny. By simply making a naturalistic interpretation 
of both nature and man under which both are regarded as parts of the Same 
huge mechanistic outfit, man fails to realize the sublimer elements lying 
within him which will help him transcend the dry realm of facts for the 
realm of values. In ancient days, people worshipped nature, today we are ot 
to destroy it for serving our utilitarian ends. If we want to survive as men, we 
have to look towards nature with a sense of feeling; we have to be friendly 
towards it. Ecologists and environmentalists are, to my mind, teaching us 


the same lesson in their own ways. 
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Ecological Philosophy of the 
Vedas and the Upanisads 


Baleshwar Prasad Yaday 


{1 Preliminaries : 

Ecology aims at the study and serttal of facts underlying the entire 
components of nature in relation to each other. Nature is a complete system 
‘nto which all animals, plants and physical bodies exist together. It integrates 
all living and non-living beings, flora and fauna, biotic and abiotic as well as 
sentient and inert like microbes and mountains, woods and rivers etc. It 
comprises the essentials of the life-processes. Each and every existence of 
this world of creation, whether it may be living or non-living, possesses its 
own autonomy, and when this one is haunted by the,co-existential challenges, 
the problems of disturbances in the eco-fabric come to the fore, and in this 
way we are put at risk to face the ecological and environmental crises. Now 
a day the pursuit of ecological problems has extended its paces to the multi- 
disciplinary fields of study, especially in the branches of modern science, 
because depletion in the eco-system has been stimulated enormously by the 
abuse of the technologies based on the modern science itself. 

Now and here, the pivotal question arises if the upheld issue forms 
the core of scientific perusal, then how does it place itself as the problem of 
philosophy too? This very question distinguishes ecological philosophy from 
the ecological sciences. The latter basically explains and analyses the 

occurrences of facts and phenomena of the environment, the cause and effects 
of the changes in environment, even the analysis of depletion and to some 
‘extent protection of the environment, while the problem of the former is 
otherwise. It takes the stock of questions which are very often ignored by the 
scientific disciplines. When the advancementin science and technology comes 
to appear as the foe of humanities as well as other components of this nature, 
the ethical concern is alarmed on the part of philosophy. Here, philosophy 
Plays the role of whistle-blower. Philosophy acknowledges us about the 
impending dangers of the effects of mistreatment with the nature and its 
ecology. Thus ecological philosophy, as a branch of curtent philosophical 
development, say the applied philosophy, deals with the problems of ecology 
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in its holistic approach to make the nature and ecology, the pan beings and 
other animals as well as non-living beings sure to secure their own autonomy 
andenjoy theharmonious, healthy and sustainable life. Ecological philosophy 
focuses the ontology of nature and its relation with ecology. It broadly 
analyses the creation and evolution of the primordial element(s), the 
derivatives, and their arrangements in the nature, their continuance, and the 
health. Epistemic realm of ecology holds as to how much relevant and reliable 
knowledge about it is possessed by us; how do we know the elements of the 
nature etc. Environmental or ecological ethics preferably discusses the relations 
amidst the components of the eco-system and the nature as a whole; the crisis 
of depletion and exploitation of the nature; the balance between ‘need’ and 
the ‘greed’ of the human beings as well as the code of conduct for protection 
of the nature, say the ethics of reverence! towards the nature. 

Philosophy of early Indian traditions comprehensively enlightens 
the spirit of all above issues and problems in its sporadic as well as organized 
systems of thought. We may seek to derive some didactic lessons to update 
our knowledge-base to meet the current problems of ecology. This essay 


exhaustively. discusses the ecological philosophy of the fragments from the © | 


holy scriptural treasures of knowledge of the early Indian deliberation. The 
scriptural treasures of early Indian tradition have been very rich and vast. It 
is not possible here to incorporate the entire corpus of them. However, this 
essay will resume its discussion from the Vedic realization and range to take 
up the due courses from the Upanisads as well to depict the earliest outlook 
of Indian seers on the nature and its ecology. 

The present discussion in conjugation with interdisciplinary studies 
of ecology will help produce a coherent system of thought as the ‘ecosophy’ 
brought together in a comparative light of each other. Thus, this attempt on 


the above title will raise a momentous circle of discussions and seek a proper - 


scope of philosophy to do away with the current problems of ecology with 
the help of classical tools. 
1.2 Ecological Realization in the Vedas : 

A nice picture of ecosophy? may be seen to be emerged out of the 
very early ponderings on the nature and its components as reflected in the 
Vedas which are the earliest Indian treasures of knowledge. There are 
abundance of hymns which enchant the adoration of nature-deities in many 
forms, as the Rg-veda states that there is only one Reality, the wise call it by 
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various names like Agni, Yama, or sometimes Matri§van. This hymn shows 


its significance in preparing the Vedic metaphysics 


and interweaves the 
essence of various ecologic 


al entities into the one which further inspires 
men to have no discrimination towards them as they identify themselves 


with the Real entity. Agni-deva (the fire-god) has been symbolized as the 
source of energy. It has also been adored as the mediating agency between 
men on earth and the godheads of the heaven (Agnimile purohitam 
yajfiasya*), Agni is reverenced as the purifier of the environment and 
destroyer of the sins and evils on the earth. 

In addition to Agni-déva, there is Sarya-deva (the sun-god) who 
may also be seen as the source of energy on the earth, and the most benevolent 
deity of the cosmic family being eulogized in the Vedic hymns. The Rg- 
veda explains the sun-rays having medicinal properties for the human beings 
and other living beings on the earth. By basking or having bath in rays of the 
rising sun man may keep himself off from the cardiac problems, headache, 
anaemia, jaundice, etc.’ Likewise A tharva-veda‘ puts the description of three 
constituting elements of the eco-system namely, water, air and herbs. All 
these three envelop the environment of the earth and bestow men and the 
living animals with their grandeur and greenery. They are called chandas. 

Agni, Sirya, Varuna, Yama, Usas, Indra, Soma, and many other Vedic deities 
have been regarded as the patrons of the different components of this cosmic 
ecology. They all perform their duties constantly and regularly as per the 
rules of the cosmic order. They follow as such so as to maintain the divine 
management of the cosmic order of creation. The Vedic scriptures point out 
this earliest principle of cosmic management which in its applied form reveals 
the seed of ethical theories of cosmic and environmental protection. This 
ancient ethical principle of nature is called as Rta. Radhakrishnan explains: 
“Rta denotes the order of the world. Everything that is ordered in the universe 
has Rta for its principle” Again he holds that the “Vedic seer thinks that Rta 
exists before the manifestation of all phenomena. The shifting series of the 
world are the varying expressions of the constant Rta, So Rta is called the 
father of all.’”® The Maruts come out of the seat of the Rta.’ Visnu is its 
embryo." The heaven and the earth exist by virtue of the Rta."' The Rta was 
initially meant by in the physical sense of the “established rout of the world, 
of the Sun, Moon and the stars, morning and evening, day and night.” It 
later on assumed the comprehensive meaning of divinity in the moral realm, 
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and reflected that the entire universe is founded on this principle and jg 
regulated as per the rules of it."3 The discipline of this natural law is so hard 
and abiding that no member of the galaxy of this universe can trespass it. 
From the fear of the Rta, the mountains do not dare to stir from their places, 
and the earth moves on its proper path.“ Varuna is the highest possessor of 
this discipline, so he is regarded as the custodian of the physical and moral 
order of the universe (Rtasya gopt@) and the punishing authority for the 
sinners.!8 The moral practice of this natural law can be implied to apply in 
understanding and protecting the ecological nerves of this vast cosmos which 
seems to appear in the rich texts of the India traditions. By virtue of this 
natural law, the social and moral order was conceived as its correlate. The 
colossal universe was not seen as the random and unorganized chaos; rather 
it had an inner order, a unification of this inevitable law and teleology that 
governs the functions of the microcosm and the macrocosm. The ancient 
seers of the Vedic period realized this law and derived the exhaustive sense 
of morality for protecting the environment and ecology, and placed the 
code of conduct for human beings to treat with them in their due respect. 
All the four Vedas emphasize to maintain the purity and balance of 
the constituting elements of the atmosphere, biosphere and lithosphere. There 
is a hymn reflecting the natural cover of ozone for protecting the earth from 
the ultra-violet rays of the fiery Sun. By performing yajfia and through 
profusion of the pure and sacred air into the atmosphere and checking the 
toxic air to enter into the large environment, man can keep the health of this 
breathing air sound. Though nature keeps recycling of its resources and 
auto-purifying performances (yajfia)'® for maintaining its health, however 
men’s duty should also be made inevitable to take care of it as the Vedas 
reveal that it is water (ap) which bestows the life. It offers everywhere 
benevolence and the good to all living beings, so its purity and cleanliness 
should be maintained. Both the Rg-veda'’ and the Atharva-veda™* regard 
water as visva-bhesaji. Water has been treated in the Vedas as a sound 
medication of heart and hereditary diseases. The similar appeal for treatment 
to protect the trees has been made in the Atharva-veda” by 
anthropomorphizing them as they have life by possessing consciousness 
and breaths. It has been stated therein to protect them," as they sleep in the 
standing posture. The same Veda alarms the awareness towards the 
abandonment of non-violence of the animals with the two-and-four-footed.” 
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The Rg-veda commands the social boycott of those who commit the slaying 
of the cow,”‘as she is the symbol of the good fortune in the form of adhanya@.”” 
Asrightly addresses Vannucci in his book: “Everything is sacred by virtue 
of its own nature because energy pervades everything, thus the lofty tree is 
worshipped as well as the humble grass on which we sit and one that helps 
ignite the fire: all and each one play their role in the cosmic symphony.” 
The Yajur-veda also declares to protect the animals (pasuna péhi)™. Like 
the Atharva-veda, the Yajur-veda also puts the eco-ethics for the animals 
and the birds. The seer of this Veda prays for tranquility for the well-being 
of these animals”. This Holy Scripture stresses to appease the entire eco- 
systems of this cosmos namely, space, atmosphere, earth, water, air, plant- 
kingdom as well as animal-kingdom, and the whole world.” 

The hymns of the Atharva-veda may be seen as propounding the 
ethics of reverence in which the mother earth is prayed to pardon for touching 
her every day with feet.”” Such a. notion of respect towards the members of 
this eco-system encourages the spirit of care and protection as well as 
discourages the greed of exploitation and dishonour which will keep their 
autonomy intact. The highly regarded gifts in the form of vital necessities of 
life are not meant for the men alone, but these are bestowed by the nature for 
all in their due ratios. As the earth, air and water are the most essential 
components which are inevitable for life-sustenance, and hence they should 
not be usurped and exploited for fulfilling our individual greed. If imbalance 
in the eco-system appears due to unethical habits of competitiveness, the life 
of every living being will be endangered. The Vedas warn us of such panics 
and calamities in the form of natural disasters also. The Vedic eco-ethics in 
many ways prescribe the commandments for preservation of our eco-systems. 
1.3. Ecological Reflections in the Upanisads : 

The highly meditated realization of the Upanisadic seers reveals the 
truths about the Reality (Saf) and its various forms of manifestations into 
the different living and non-living beings of this earth and the cosmos. The 
highest Supreme Reality, i.e. Brahman, Himself is the Lord of all. That very 
Supreme Soul reveals Himself in the form of pieces, and conch-shell in the 
water; plants and trees, corn, food, herbs, vegetables on the earth; rivers, 
rivulets, lakes, and rocks in mountains and hills as a result of different forms 
of religious performances (yajfias). The structure of such a metaphysics 
has deeper ethical concern for the components of the eco-system. If one who 
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‘s the sentient being and is responsible must essentially regard each ang 
every existence of this world in its proper way of reverence as it deserves 
such a welcome and respect from every quarter of this nature on account of 
being the manifestations of the same reality. The Upanisadic Ontology 
implies the highest order of ethics of treatment with each member of this 
creation as all of them have come of the same genus. This attitude lays stress 
on the highest eco-ethics for securing every individual’s autonomy and due 
participation for co-existence and synergy. The ecosophy of the Upanisads 
ascribes the ecological components worthy of care and reverence as a 
practical consequence of their metaphysical set-up. 

The Upanisadic seer realizes the Supreme Reality in the form of the 
water (ap).” Life cannot exist without water. Water is synonymous with 
life. The seers have tried to convey their realized experiences to the common 
men to preserve and harvest it and also to keep it pure and clean as without 
it life will become extinct. The Svet@Svatara Upanisad extends its 
commandment for the natural gifts to keep pure, unpolluted and intact as 
water, fire, air, plants and herbarium as well as the mother earth as their 
substratum. All these components of ecosystems have been eulogized and 
referred to be worshipped” as they all are the fragments of that Supreme 
Existence, Brahman. 

The Kathopanisad * proclaims that the five gross elements have 
caused the various things of world and they are caused by the Supreme 
Reality, Brahman, Himself. The entire creation of nature including the living 
and the non-living beings reflect the manifestations of that Reality. That 
very primal cause Himself manifests into various forms. Hence, they are the 
worthy of their due respect. The Mundakopanisad* inspires us to extend the 
notion of fraternity and co-existence by showing the ethic of reverence 
towards nature as well as each and every members of its ecosystem. The 
highest ethical values of the [s@v@syopanisad * convey the message of 
equality and cosmic fraternity towards each objects of the world. Herein it is 
stated that one who feels and realizes the selfhood-ness in all living beings 
and every beings in himself can never have the dispositions of hatred towards 
any. He looks within all the existences the seed of that very “Supreme Being 
(Parama Satté), and hence he is always aware to follow and promote love 
and affection towards all. The fundamental didacticism of this hymn (sarv4 
bhutesu cétménam tato na vijugupsate) of the quoted Upanisad propagates 
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the philosophy of equivalence (samadarSsit@) which may be applied to the 
ecological realms also. 


1.4 Discerning Ecosophy : 

The Vedas are regarded as the fountain-head of all sorts of 
knowledge of the ancient Indian traditions. The Upanisads are the 
compilation of the meditated truth and extended form of the Vedic 
realization. Though ecological ponderings have not been the central point 
of search in these scriptures, many hymn make it appear as the subsidiary of 
ascertaining the Reality which is held as the Supreme Soul, Brahmar™. On 
the basis of the several hymns this essay has attempted to draw a picture of 
ecological thinking which may be translated into a corpus of ecosophy. For 
discerning ecosophy it essentially requires to deliberate on the metaphysical, 
epistemological and ethical expositions of the nature and its eco-systems as 
realized in the above sacred texts. 

The hymns reflecting upon the Vedic cosmogony prove that the 
primordial Reality* manifested Itself into many sub-ontic realities and thence 
came into existence as the several components of the nature (Prakrti). The 
gross forms of the earth, water, fire, air and ether were revealed out of that very 
exclusive Reality (Sat). The Vedic seers realized this truth through the highest 
form of meditation and extended their due reverence towards all these 
components of the eco-system. The Vedic view of monistic ontology with fair 
participation of exclusive Reality into the pluralistic community of eco- 
systems has much to do with the eco-ethics of that period. The treatment of 
the biotic and abiotic, the animals and plants in accordance with this principle 
finds abundantreferencesintheholy Vedasand the Upanisads. Themetaphysics 
in the Upanisads is more elaborate and hence the monistic theory of reality 
yields the high-valued ethical system. The Vedic hymns are mostly engaged 
in showing reverence towards the mighty members of community of the 
creation who are in the form of authoritative deities of some particular 
sectors**, While the Upanisadic verses expound the deep ontology of the 
nature that concerns itself with a comprehensive view of ethical theory which 
refers to the notion of care and reverence towards everything for securing the 
autonomy of the nature and its eco-system. 

So far as the ecological epistemology of the Vedasand the Upanisads 
are concerned, the seers of these scriptures have gained the knowledge about 
the nature and its eco-system through their experiences and experimentations - 
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while the underlying ontology of the nature had been discernegq by the 
meditated realization. Apart from this, the Vedas and the Upanisads are 
regarded as the authoritative texts in Indian tradition. Verbal testimony Of the 
realized texts can be nohow challenged in this regard as the problems of 
ecology and environment are the truths of these days as well Which are 
attracting our attention to prepare a code of conducts for securing their 
autonomy and maintaining the balance amidst the various communities of the 
nature. Today, this problem is wide open for all to ponder and act upon. Hence, 
these holy canons justify the validity of such knowledge as a problem and the 
then-feasible-remedies. 

Now we come to the ethical concerns of the Vedic and the 
Upanisadic seers over the environmental depletion and ecological 
imbalances. Though there is a wide difference between ecological problems 
of now and then for some causes and reasons, the common factor is the 
appearance of huge imbalance amongst the various nerves of the nature. 
When we look upon the life of the Vedic people in particular, it seems to be 
ridden in the natural calamities and its fear. That was the period of the 
earliest civilization of the Indian sub-continent where humanities were 
getting shapes in almost all walks of life and the people were closely connected 
with the nature. The synergic relation between eco-system and men are 
reflected in the Vedic hymns. The prayers of the Vedic people full of care 
and reverence towards the natural deities and eco-system show the prudence 
and allegiance to them, which has been the eco-ethics of that age. In the 
protection of animals* ( ‘pasuna péhi’, ‘sanno’stu dvipade catuspade’, etc.) 
and for showing reverence to the plants and trees (namo vrksebhyo 
harikeSebhyah vanéném pataye namah)”, there are the oft-quoted exemplars 
of the Vedic command for regards towards ecology and environment. 

The five gross elements have also been highly regarded and 
eulogized in these texts. In honour of the earth it has been stated that she is 
our mother and we all are her sons.” The mother earth is the substratum of 
every living and non-living beings. So, she deserves due respect from all of 
us. She gives shelter for all biotic and abiotic diversities. We plough in her 
bosom and take livelihood for our life. The Vedas in many ways proclaim to 

keep soil purified and make the earth safe for living. The second gross element 
of the nature is ether (aké@a). It should also be protected from the sound 
pollution. The Vedas emphasize to pronounce the vocal sounds politely and 
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abstinently as it is also a form of yajfia ( v@ga iva yajfiah) which is meant for 
purifying the environment. Air is the most vital for the life of every living 
being. The Satapatha-Bré@hmana declares that air is the life ( prtdana); it is also 
a yajna. This holy text describing the significance of the air commands to 
keep it pollution-free. It is our duty to revere this Vé@yu-deva in the form of 
keeping unpolluted for the well-being of every séntient and non-sentient 
being. For water, the Vedas and the Upanisads address it as ap, and eulogize 
for its divine form. The entire creation is pervaded by water.’ The Atharva- 
Samhité first of all advances the eulogy of water.” It has been revered as the 
synonymous of life, hence the Vedas and the Upanisads use their strong 
commandments to save water, and keep it pure and clean. The fifth gross 
element is the fire. This element has received the highest honour in the form 
of euology (agnimile purohitam yajnasya hottaram............... ). This deity has 
received the highest respect by the Vedic seers. 

The much deliberated and mature ethics of the Upanisadshas honoured 
everything of this creation having said that 'whatever exists is Brahman™. 
This ontological statement lays stress on the highest moral understanding of 
the equal ontological value of each and every object. Such an understanding 
thus further entails to make harmony for synergy and co-existence. It may be 
applicable to every realm of biotic and abiotic eco-system. 

1.5 Summing Up : 

As we have discussed above on the ontological, epistemological 
and ethical aspects of the nature and its eco-system deliberated in the Vedas 
and the Upanisads, here is the compendium as below. The earliest realization 
of the Vedic and the Upanisadic seers on the ecological and environmental 
problem has captured the gist of present-day discussions on this subject, on 
the basis of which we have tried to draw a picture of ancient Indian 'ecosophy’. 
The Vedas offer high adoration to the nature and ecology exposing 
simultaneously the due significance of their existential autonomy in such an 
epistemic framework that for harmonic and sustainable life man should 
take serious cognizance of their care and reverence. The prudent 
philosophizing of pushing the exclusive reality into each and every being of 
this creation has the highest credit in preparing a comprehensive and 
unanimous ethics of ecology based on the monistic ontology. Such a Vedic 
philosophy of ecology enlightens us for obeying the laws of nature (Rta) for 
proper functioning of the eco-systems. 
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129). In another creation-story from the Satapatha Brahmana, it is Stated 
that 'of this universe it is truth of the waters that were made first. Hence, 
when the waters flow, then everything here whatsoever exists is 
produced. Vide (Satapatha Brahmana, 4.1.6) 
The Vedic godheads are worshiped as the head of some particular 
jurisdiction like Varuna is regarded as the patron of Rta, the cosmic 
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Ecological Perspectives of Jainism 


Sanjay Kumar Shukla 


I 


Man has shown himself capable of the knowledge to give him 
certain mastery over his environment. The dan ger to man in the future comes 
not from nature, but from man himself. John Passmore in his 'Man's 
Responsibility for Nature’ argues that the old Testament (Genesis in 
particular) not only confers on man's dominion over nature, but also leaves 
open the possibility for an attitude of absolute despotism towards nature on 
‘ the part of mankind.* Man must let go his technological and material 

narcissism because there cannot be real responsible or effective environmental 
ethics in a world "dominated by technological mentality and crass 

materialism." Only by-creating a workable environmental ethic and world 
‘conservation strategy, can there be a chance for human survival. 

The root of the ecological crisis is a spiritual crisis of self-centered 
greed, aided and abetted by ingenious technologies no longer properly 
restrained. Pollution, extinction of species, and destruction of forests and 
wild life are crimes against the earth and against humanity. The most urgent 
task of both science and religion is to assert the unity and sacredness of 
creation, and to reconsider the role of humans in it. Traditional Jain teaching 
can serve to remind the world of the power and complexity of nature as well 
as the moral advantage of living simply according to the vows associated 
with nonviolence. Lily de Silva maintains that "We have to understand that 
pollution in the environment has been caused because there has been 
psychological pollution within ourselves. If we want a clean environment, 
we have to adopt a lifestyle that springs from a moral and spiritual 
dimension." We have to follow a simple, moderate life style eschewing both 
extremes of self-deprivation and self-indulgence. Satisfaction of basic human 
necessities, reduction of wants to the minimum, frugality and contentment 
are its important characteristics. With such a lifestyle, humanity will adopt 
a non-exploitative, non-aggressive, caring attitude towards nature.” 

Jainism upholds nonviolence (ahimsa) to be the remedy for all 
miseries, sufferings or cruelties of life. It is a universal law, a rational maxim 

designed to govern all of one's actions. The ahimsa in its manifold aspects 
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has received a comprehensive treatment in Acaranga Sitra. We are here tolq 
that all love life and hate death and suffering. Restrain yourself and you wil] 
be emancipated from suffering. The violent person is one who is unmindful 
of and addicted to worldly pleasure. The Acaranga Sitra's approach to the 
interrelationship of living being is very much like that of the Upanisads, 
which also emphasize the inter-connectedness of life. This is clear from the 
:dentification of the killer and killed in the following verse that explains the 
essential nature of ahimsa : "You are the one whom you intend to kill, you 
are the one you intend to tyrannize, you are the one you intend to punish and 
drive away. The enlightened one who lives up to this dictum neither kills nor 
cause others to kill. "Bondage and emancipation are within yourself."* 
From a Jain epistemological perspective, the threat to life that we 
face arises from a faulty epistemology and metaphysics as much as from a 
faulty ethics. The moral failure to respect the life of others, including life- 
forms other than human, is rooted in dogmatic, but mistaken, knowledge 
claims that fail to recognize other legitimate perspectives. It is because 
existence itself being complex, subtle and many sided (anekantic), unless 
the knowledge that grounds action reflect this many-sidedness of reality, it 
will produce actions that are destructive of existence opposed to the interests 
of the agent's own limited and biased perspective. The ideological dogmatism 
underlying violence is grounded in epistemological claims that, though 
limited and only partially true, ‘are mistaken for absolute truths. The 
alternative epistemology of Jainism as syadvada can support dialogue and 
negotiation among diverse perspectives and claims. Violence proceeds from 
intolerance rooted in ideological absolutism, ahimsa requires a firm 
foundation for tolerance, a foundation provided by the philosophy of 
anekanta. The anekantavada philosophy can be seen as providing an 
ontological basis for the principle of non-violence. The perspectivalism 
embodied in the theory of epistenic standpoints (nayavada) and the sevenfold 
scheme (Saptabhangi) of qualified predication (syadvada) recognizes that 
ordinary, non-omniscient knowledge claims are always limited by the 
particular standpoint on which they are based. Consequently, claims from 
one perspective must always be balanced and complemented by claims a 
other perspectives. This has important ecological implication for it 
legitimizes considerations from nonhuman perspectives, enabling us [0 
consider the effects of our actions on nonhuman life forms and environments. 
Hence realistic and relativistic pluralism of Jainism as formulated 10 
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anekantavada has better prospects for ecological preservation than monistic 
idealism. Similarly syadvada can easily plead the case of biodiversity and 
finally the nonviolence (ahimsa) and non-possession (aparigraha) are to be 
practiced and preferred for environmental preservation as compared to faulty 
hedonistic ethics being reflected in materialistic outlook. 


Il 
Ecocentric model of environmental ethics is the holistic theory 
according to which the whole ecosystem comprising both the biotic and 
abiotic parts of nature deserves moral worth. Water or air would be given 
moral consideration because plants, animals and humans are dependent on 
them for sustaining life. From a Jain perspective, a justification for the 
preservation of the environment need not be based on earth, water and air 
having only derivative value in their support of life. Rather they should be 
accorded moral consideration in their own right. Each of these physical 
elements can form the physical (audarika) body for a soul (jiva), which may 
be distinguished from all other existents by the quality (guna) of 
consciousness or awareness (caitanya).* Jainsim is known for distinctive 
path to liberation (moksa-marga), an intertwined set of doctrines, practices 
and world wide assumptions focusing on the ultimate liberation of the human 
soul from bondage. But the moksamarga ideology is not very conducive to 
the development of an environmental ethic. At its hear is the goal of 
permanent separation of the soul from all matter. In such a dualist ideology 
positive environmental results are largely incidental.° But the moksamarga 
ideology is not the whole of Jainism, for Jainism is also a religious culture 
that provide people with the definition of good life or well being. Jainism 
cannot be reduced to just world renunciation in all its many forms. Jainism 
also involves responsible, moral action, including action concerning and 
within the environment. 
The Jain worldview posits the near ubiquity of souls in the universe. 

Each of these souls in its ideal form is identical in its qualities of bliss, 
energy, and omniscience, but due to each soul's unique karmic history, these 
souls are embodied in various forms. Jain biology distinguishes these forms 
in terms of different kind of bodies (Kaya) ranging from those with five 
senses through those with just single sense organism. This focus on the many 
Possible embodied states of the soul can help mitigate the dualism of jiva 

and ajiva. Further, the Jain understanding of the possible range of bodies 

extend beyond the normal worldview, for bodies include not only animals 
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and plants, but also such forms as air, water and earth. The recent debate i 
environmental ethics in the form of whether nature has instrumentay valy 
or intrinsic worth finds place in Jainism in another fashion by accepting be 
human responsibility (moral) towards all bodies in cardinal Principle of 
nonviolence. The practice of ahimsa involves mind, body and speech, and so 
is a matter of intention as much as action. In involves not only what we 
ourselves think, do and say, but also the public approval (anumodana) or 
censor (ninda) of the thoughts, actions, and words of others, Introducing 
anumodana and ninda into the understanding of ahimsa means that Jains are 
expected to be interventionist in their ethics. To stand by idly while sOmeone 
else acts in a way that is harmful to the environment involves the bystander 
as much as the actor in the moral harm of the deed. A Jain is expected to 
observe ahimsa in the past, present and future. This means that one has a 
moral responsibility for prior harmful actions, both one's own and those of 
others. it also means that one has moral responsibility to the future. Allowing 
environmental degradation today is not only violence in the present, it is 
also violence in the future. While ahimsa has not traditionally been expressed 
in terms of right, the understanding of one's moral responsibility for ahimsa 
in future might bear fruitful comparison with discussions by ecocentric 
ethicists on the right of future beings to be born into a healthy environment. - 
The understanding of ahimsa as applying to the fullest range of bodies is 
found in the rite, of pratikramana performed twice daily by Svetambara 
mendicants and at least once a year by laity. The rite begins with the individual 
recognizing and seeking to absolve himself or herself from the karmic 
consequences of any from of harm caused to a wide array of life forms, in 
bodies with from one to five senses. Hence this rite of confession could be 
creatively adopted by Jains as an environmental ritual. 
Environmental justice posits the issues of interspecies justice and 
intraspecies justice. Just as non human species have right to live, so do all 
humans have the right to a safe, secure and sustainable livelihood. This issue 
of overconsumption in environmental justice is addressed in Jainism by 
nonpossession (aparigraha) and nonstealing (asteya). The vow of asteya is 
usually understood to mean, simply, not stealing, but in textual discussion it 
is more broadly understood to entail not taking anything that has not been 
freely given, whether by a person or by another living creature. This could 
easily be read to mean that many of the ways in which one accumulates 
resources within the industrial capitalist system, whether from nature oF 
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other humans, are morally problematic. The vow of bhogopabhoga-parimana 
or enjoying the consumption of a number of forbidden items, is generally 
applied only to diet but could casily be extended to Over consumption more 
generally. The vow of anarthadanda or enjoying a number of harmful 
occupation and activities, is also usually understood to refer to a narrow 
range of occupation that clearly violate ahimsia. In a similar fashion the five 
samitis or rules of conduct, that amplify the mendicants great vows® could 
be fruitfully applied to environmental awareness. Care in walking (irya- 
samiti) could call for one to pay attention to the environmental consequences 
of all one's modes of transport. Care in accepting things (esana-samiti) could 
be expanded to entail considering the environmental history of objects that 
come into one's life, from modes of extraction and production to modes of 
transportation, marketing and selling. Care in picking up and putting down 
things (adana-niksepana-samiti) clearly calls on to pay attention to one's 
surroundings. Finally care in the performance of excretory functions 
(utsarga-samiti) calls on one to investigate what happens both to waste items 
that one disposes of personally and waste that is a by-product of extractions 
and manufacturing processes. “ml 
Il 
Brian Swimme is of the opinion that our deadened view of the 
material has led to the plight of consumerism, where ultimate meaning of 
life is mistakenly sought in the accumulation of things. Consumerism is 
based on the assumption that the universe is a collection of dead objects. It is 
for this reason the depression is a regular feature in every consumer society. 
When humans find themselves surrounded by nothing but objects, the 
' response is always loneliness......” However, just as Swimme contends that 
the consumerist obsession with "dead" objects leads to depression, in Jainism, 
the abuse and manipulation of materiality leads to thickening of one's karmic 
bondage, guaranteeing a lower existence in this and future lives. Swimme 
suggests that the things of the world be regarded.as a celebration of ‘the 
originary moment of creation, that people turn their attention to the beauty 
and mystery of creation as an antitode to the trivialization of life brought 
about by advertisements and accumulations. Jainism similarly asserts that 
things share a commonality in their aliveness, which must be acknowledged 
and protected. Through respect for life-in all its forms, including 
microorganism and the elements, one can ascend to a higher stage of spiritual 
sensitivity. In this way both Jainism and contemporary scientific account 
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provide an occasion to view the world as a living, dynamic process that, in 
the contemporary context of environmental degradation, requires protection 
and care. 

The Acaranga Stitra has described a world suffused with life, [t ig 
from the livingness of all things, Jainism developed an extensive theory of 
Karma to account for the existence of various life-forms. For Karmic theory 
each life-form will eventually take on a new existence as part of the ongoing 
process of samsiara, to be halted only when one, as a human being, attains 
spiritual liberation (Kevala). J ainism proclaims that even seemingly 
inanimate things or objects, such as rocks and rivers, are in fact subjects 
possessing life force or jiva, suffused with consciousness, energy, and bliss, 
as well as with a sense of touch. Hence we are expected to cultivate the 
ethical behaviour of recognition and respect towards nature. In the second 
part of the Acaranga Stitra, Mahavira addresses his monks and nuns about 
forest preservation. It also shows the timelessness of human greed and 
exploitation of the natural world. He regarded trees as inherently valuable 
for beauty, strength and life supporting. For Mahavira adopting a legitimate 
means of livelihood (nyayopatta-dhana) is extremely important as the chosen 
occupation determines the degree to which violence can be restricted. Jainism 
prefers whenever possible to engage in those occupations where harm to 
human beings, animals and plants is minimized. However, when injury does 
arise in the course of performing one's occupation (arambhaja-himsa), it is 
thought to produce less severe negative Karmic effects than acts of violence 
promoted by greed and anger.’ Acts of violence and greed must in the long 
run result in poverty and pain, whereas acts performed out of generosity, 
charity and compassion lead to a happier and more prosperous life. 


IV 

Mahavira endowed humanity with a fundamental thought upon 

which behaviour patterns and relationship with the environment could ideally 
be based. An equality of all forms of life and reverence for all of them is his 
central teaching. He taught "As you want to live, do so to others." In that 
definition of "others", he embraced not only all living beings that can move, 
but also the existence of air, water, earth and vegetation. The global ecological 
~. crisis cannot be solved until a spiritual relationship is established between 
‘humanity as a whole and its natural environment. Jainism therefore says that 
the function of souls is to help one another (parasparopagraho jivanam).’ Jain 

ecology is based on spirituality and equality. Each life-form, plants or animals, 
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has an inherent worth and each must be respected. The fundamental principle 
of Jainism is to aspire for yourself. Do not aspire for others (Jam icchasi 
appanatto, jam ca nam icchasi appanatto/Tam iccha parassa vi ya, ettiyam 
jinasasanam//)"". It is because one sces others as not different from oneself, 
an ecological view can arise that sees sanctity in all other persons as well as 
in plants and animals. Jain cosmology gives paramount importance to 
mountains, rivers, trees and other natural resources. Jain Tirthankaras received 
their spiritual attainment meditating under trees, on mountains, and on the 
banks of rivers. These natural resources have been enshrined as sacred in Jain 
art and architecture. The Jain ‘tradition is one that considers ecology an 
indispensable part of both spirituality and material life. Jainism tries to shape 
our attitude towards nature by prescribing humane and nonviolent approaches 
to everyday behaviour. Jain ecology comprises ahimsi, satya, asteya, 
brahmacarya and aparigraha. Ahimsa means avoidance of harmful thought, 
speech and action. It involves freeing oneself of any ill will and refusing to 
entertain any negative thought. Ahimsa enhances good will, positive thought, 
loving action and restraint. The satya means understanding and realizing the 
true nature of existence and true nature of oneself. Living in truth means we 
avoid manipulating people or nature because there is no one single truth that 
any mind can grasp or tongue can express. - 

Asteya amounts to refraining from acquiring goods and services 
beyond our essential needs. The distinction between need and greed can be 
blurred and therefore the examination of need ‘should be carried out with 
honesty. The literal meaning of asteya is "Do not steal". If you take more 
from nature than meets your essential needs then you are stealing from 
nature. If we are using up finite resources at a greater speed than they can be 
replenished, then we are stealing from future generations. Brahmacarya is 
closely associated with the conduct of sexual behaviour. It is love without 
lust. Any thought, speech or acts that demean, debase or abuse the body are 
against the principle of brahmacarya. It not only recognizes the dignity of 
the human body, but also the body of nature. For Jains, ecology means living 
ina relationship of fidelity with nature. The principle of aparigraha means 
nonaccumulation and nonpossessiveness. We donot own anything; 
everything belongs to itself. Nature is abundant. There is enough for 
everybody's need but not enough for anybody's greed. Aparigraha means 
sharing or living simply, without ostentation and without a display of wealth. 
When we spend too much time in the care of possessions there is no time for 
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the care of the soul. It amounts to not acquiring unnecessary items because 
whatever you acquire will bind you tightly. Hence freeing yourself from 
nonessential acquisitions and from materialism be regarded as corrective 
step for ecological preservation. Aparigraha is a form of "holy poverty" or 
“voluntary simplicity." We could even call it "down sizing" a process of 
s for the benefit of the self and others. 


Vv 
Jainism treats the whole of existence as part of its moral community. 

Moral worth is established through interactions with the nonhuman world. 

Jains do not believe in God to be the creator of the universe and therefore 
salvation is not sought through a relationship with the divine. Instead, nature 

becomes a moral theater, within which one's ethical being is established, 

cultivated and judged. Ahimsa is the central practice in the quest for liberation 

because it defines- negatively- a state of purity and detachment within a 
violent, passionate world. It is an ethic of noninterference and a method of 
disconnecting or separating oneself from the violence of everyday life. We 

see that in Jainism, the moral self is created through a retreat from the rest of 
nature. In Jainism, human moral is established through restraint, stemming 
from a recognition that we share this world with a multitude of living things, 
all of whom are in bondage, but are on the same path as we are to eventual 
liberation. Although Jains treat human embodiment as a privileged and 
exalted one, they do not believe that humans possess anything uniquely or 
exclusively that should entitle them to their superior status. There exists five 
categories of living beings in Jain cosmology, each being having either one, 
two, three, four or five senses. The greater the number of senses, the greater 
the selfawareness and, therefore, the greater the ability to understand worldly 

existence as a state of bondage in need of escape. But, an increase in the 

number of senses does not mean greater moral worth, It is the possession of 
a soul, and not the stage of development nor the number of sense a being 

possesses, that entitles one to a life of dignity and respect. Consciousness is 

the inalienable characteristic of every jiva, however undeveloped it may be. 

It is present even in the nigodas (the least developed life form) and, through 

its progressive development, the nigoda too may culminate in the supreme 

state of the soul, namely omniscience. 

The Jain ecological philosophy is virtually synonymous with the 
principle of nonviolence as stated in Jain tradition as nonviolence is the 
supreme religion that Jains teach and practice not only towards human beings 
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but towards entire nature. In the strife torn world of hatred and hostilities, 
aggression and aggrandizement, and of unscruplous and unbriddled 
exploitation and consumerism, the Jain perspective finds the evil of violence 
writ large. The teaching of ahimsa refers not only to wars and visible physical 
acts of violence but to violence in the hearts and minds of human beings, 
their lack of concern and compassion for their fellow humans and for the 
natural world. Mahavira proclaimed a profound truth for all times to come 
when he said "one who neglects or disregards the existence of earth, air, fire, 
water and vegetation disregards his own existence which is interwined with 
them." This is the principle of interdependence (parasparopagrah jivanam). 
Jain cosmology recognizes the fundamental natural phenomenon of 
symbiosis or mutual dependence, which forms the basis of modern ecology. 
Life is viewed as a gift of togetherness, accommodation and assistance in 
universe teeming with interdependent constituents. The concept of universal 
interdependence is inherent in anekantavada. It describes the world as a 
multifacted, every changing reality with an infinity of viewpoints depending 
on the time, place, nature and state of the one who is viewer and that which 
is viewed. This leads to the doctrine of relativity or syadvada, which states 
that truth is relative to different viewpoints (nayas). Absolute truth cannot 
be grasped from any particular viewpoint alone because absolute truth is the 
sum total of all the different viewpoints that make up the universe. Jainism 
does not look upon the universe from an anthropocentric, ethnocentric or 
egocentric viewpoint because it is rooted in the doctrine of anekantavada 
and syadavada. It takes into account the viewpoint of other species, other 
communities and nations and other human beings. The discipline of 
nonviolence, the recognition of universal interdependence and the logic of 
the doctrine of manifold aspects, leads inexorably to the avoidance of 
dogmatic, intolerant, inflexible, aggressive, harmful and utilitarian attitudes 
towards the world around. It inspires the personal quest of every Jain for 
equanimity (samyaktva) towards both animate and inanimate being (Jjiva 
evam ajiva). It encourages an attitude of give and take and of live and let 
live. It offers a pragmatic peace plan based, not on the domination of nature, 
nations or other people, but on an equanimity of mind devoted to the 
preservation and balance of the universe, Ahimsa is an aspect of compassion, 
charity and empathy (daya) described by the great Jain teacher as "the 
beneficient mother of all beings" and "the elixir for those who wander in 
suffering through the ocean of successive rebirths." Jiva daya means caring 
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for the sharing with all living beings, tending, protecting and serving them 
It entails universal friendliness (maitri), universal forgiveness (kshama) 
and universal fearlessness (abhaya). It is this conception of life and its eternal 
coherence, in which human being have an inescapable ethical responsibility 
that made the Jain tradition a cradle for the creed of environmental protection 
and harmony. 
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Ecological Interdependence in Buddhism 


K. C. Pandey 


The earth is home to living beings; 

Equal and impartial to the moving and unmoving 
Thus spoke the Buddha in truthful voice 
With the great earth for witness 
As a noble being recognises the kindness 
Of a sentient mother 
And makes recompense for it 
So the earth, the universal mother 
Which nurtures all equally 
Should be regarded with affection and care.’ 


His Holiness the Dalai Lama 


The basic. point in the shift from anthropocentricism to cosmo- 
centricism is the realization that everything in the universe is interdependent 
on each other. It is a shift from the traditional ethics which is woven around 
the conceptions such as ‘ought’, ‘duty’, and ‘goodness’ and is a shift from 
human centric approach in the sense that it does not believe that everything 
in the universe serves the purpose of man as an independent centre point. 
‘Interdependence’ is the core of cosmo-centric ecological ethics. Ecology is 
study of the relationship among various organisms as well as the relationship 
between organisms and their environment. It studies the interdependence 
among human beings on each other on the one hand and between human 
beings and the environment, on the other. The interdependent nature of the 
study of ecology becomes obvious from the literal meaning as the term as it 
is derived from the Greek word oiko(s) meaning ‘house’*: as a house always 
keeps itself in a specific order through keeping animate and inanimate things 
together likewise the ecology also keeps itself in a specific order by way of 
giving importance to everything in the world. 

Historically, prior to the beginning of systematic ecological study 
caused by default due to various kinds of degradations and pollutions, one 
can trace the sources of such holistic thinking even in the classical Indian 
and Western thoughts. I emphasise that the current ecological study is caused 
by default because it began due to self-originated constrains in the pleasures 
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of human beings. As there is a limit to anthropocentric movements, one has 
to take into account and provide due credit to the existence and relevance of 
‘others’ also as an active function of their own existence and survival. So we 
are forced to take everything that is non-human with due regard and care for 
protecting and enhancing our own pleasures. Thus, although, in the 
anthropocentric point of view non-humans are regarded as a means and 
cosmocentricism regards them as end in itself, but the basic question remains 
intact: why do we regard them as end in itself? Isn’t this the case that we are 
forced to treat our ecology as an end in itself because otherwise we are left 
with no other option in the current scenario of ecological imbalance and 
environmental havoc in the form of global warming, melting of polar snow, 
rising of sea-level, imminent sinking of some islands of the world, multiple 
kind of pollutions, imbalances in the male-female ratio, etc.? Well, it is 
beyond the purview of this paper as to whether this is a significant question 
or not, but we definitely find references of ‘interdependence’ in the classical 
Indian and Western thoughts. I have written in the introduction to my edited 
book Ecological Perspectives in Buddhism? that Leibnitz’s monadology, 

Heidegger’ s conception of dasein and Sartre’s conception of bad-faith could 
well be grounded in ecological thinking. Leibnitz thought that everything is 

made up of monads, all the monads are like mirror as they reflect each other, 

and the entire universe can be seen in each one of them. Although, his view 

that monads are windowless, i.e. they do not impress upon each other, is at 

odds with the interdependence thesis of ecology, the monadology, to a great 

extent, serves the purpose. The Heideggarian conception of dasein, i.e. one is 

shaped through ones surroundings, and Sartre’s ‘bad-faith’, whose intent is 

that one who is in bad-faith does not realize that one actually had been put 

into in it, are thoughts showing interdependence. As the one in bad-faith 

doesn’t know that one actually is going through it, likewise, we human 

beings living under the interrelatedness forget and tend to realize it only at 

intermittingly like the temporal realizations of ones own death. 

Likewise there are references of the thoughts of ‘interdependence’ 
in the Upanishads and the classical schools of Indian Philosophy. Upanishadic 
dictums such as ‘sarvam khalu idam Brahma’ and ‘ishavasyam idam sarvam’ 
pronounce the unity of sentient and insentient realms in the same way in 
which later on Spinoza through his pantheism establishes that ‘Everything 
is God’. Further, although a pluralist system like Jaina which maintains that 
the world consists of infinite number of things, which have infinite number 
of guna and paryaya, can quite outrightly be regarded as the one emphasizing 
on the interdependence but it is debatable as to what extent the dualistic 
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Sankhya system could talk about it. Some thinkers treat San 
a cosmic vision on the ground that here entire cosmos is 
through prakriti, i.e. matter.‘ It has been argued that “ 
is real in the cause (Karana), 


khya as holding 
regarded as evolving 
Since the effect (karya) 


re a the world of multiplicity is contained in the 
original prakriti. Every related thing or being therefore must have three 


gunas as their constituent.” My point is that in Sankhya if every evolute of 
prakriti constantly works for the emancipation and enjoyment of purusha- 
soul-then isn’t it also a position which hangs in between anthropocentricism 
and cosmocentricism? It is so because it has characteristics of both. The 
starting point of Shankhya is cosmocentricism as nothing cannot evolve 
without the meeting of purusha and prakriti - mind and matter both are 
given significance so far as evolution of the cosmos is concerned-and the 
middle point is anthropocentricism because everything is said to be evolved 
from prakriti only as the purusha acts as nothing but a silent expectator, and 
finally its ultimate point is again anthropocentricism as prakriti acts not for 
itself but for the realization of purusha. 

As different from Sankhya, Buddhism is a thorough cosmocentric 
as its centre thesis is dependent origination (pratityasamutpada-vada). 

_ Buddhist concepts such as Pratityasamutpadavada, Samvrit Satya, 
Paramartha Satya, Shunyata, Sanghatvada, Bodhisattva, Santanvada and 
others deal with interdependence in terms of both internal as well external 
ecology. The internal ecology aims at mental well-being whereas external 
ecology deals with physical well-being. 

Let us begin with verse with which Nagarjuna began his: work 
Mulamadhyamakakarika : 

I salute him, the fully enlightened, the best of speakers, 
who preached the non-ceasing and the non-arising, 
the non-annthilation and the non-permanence, 
the non-identity and the non-difference, 
the non-coming and the non-going, 
the dependent arising, the appeasement of obsessions, 
and the auspicious. 

It shows that the theory of Pratityasamutpada (in pali 
paticcasamuppada) is a cardinal doctrine of Buddhism. In Majjhima-Nikaya, 
Buddha says that if one understands this doctrine then one grasps the truth 
(dhamma) and if one grasps the truth then one understands it.° The doctrine 
of Pratityasamutpada, which is derived from the second and the third Noble 
Truths, explains the causal relationship in the empirical world, in the mental 
world, and between mental and physical worlds as well as vice-verse. 
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The Dhammapada puts this very aptly as follows: 
Mind precedes all things 
Mind is supreme, produced by mind are they. 
If one should speak or act with mind defiled, 
Suffering will follow, . 
Just as wheel follows hoofs of the drawing ox. 
Mind precedes all things, 

Mind is supreme, produced by mind are they. 
If one should speak or act with purified mind, 
Well-being will follow, 

Like a never parting shadow.’ 

In brief the basic point of the doctrine is that the twelve links of 
Dependent Origination are causally fused together as single organic unit. 
They represent mental as well as physical realms of the past present and 
future. | 

A Korean Buddhist thinker Dong-hwa Kim interprets the causal 
fusion of the twelve links as the ‘logical interdependence’. He States, “The 
phrase, “When this exists, that exists. When this arises, that arises’, is the 
fundamental meaning of the theory of Dependent Origination. The first part 
means the relationship in space of all things in the world. On the other hand, 
the second part refers to the relationship in the time of things.....0.0..... The 
formula, ‘when this exists, that exists. When this arises that arises. When this 
does not exist, that does not exist. When this disappears, that disappears’, 
explains the meaning-of Dependent Origination. Everything in the world is 
in mutual dependence. There is nothing independent.............. This first passage 
in the formula refers to a relation between things from the perspective of 
space, while the second refers to a relation from the perspective of time.” 
Majjhim Nikaya 1-261 describes this theory as: 

imasmim sati idam hoti, imassuppada idam uppajjati: imasmim asati idam 
na hoti, imassa nirodha idam nirujjhati. 

In the above paraphrase of the doctrine of dependent origination, 
the term ‘idam’ stands for normative as well as locative denotations. And, 
therefore, it has been argued that the causal relationship in the 
pratityasamutpada holds both ways, i.e. if p causes q then also q causes p. In 
other words, A is dependent on B, and B is dependent on A. It is this way that 
the theory has been interpreted as basically a dictum of ‘interdependence’. 

Buddha preached the dependent origination of each and every 
phenomena of the universe. The realization that everything in the universe 
is mutually interdependént also shows that the man cannot keep itself 
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unaffected from its ecology. As everything is dependent on the other things, 
therefore, an existence bereft of ecological ambience is an impossibility. 
That is, one is doomed to live in ones own ecology. As human existence 
affects ecological status, the ecology also affects human well-being. If human 
existence disturbs ecological equilibrium, the ecology definitely, sooner or 
later, adversely affects not only human well-being but also its survival. As 
described in the beginning, man forgets its dependence on ecology and takes 
it for granted which results into the deterioration of the ecology. And then 
when ecology starts affecting man, he realizes the importance to give due 
regard to its own ecological surroundings. It is this reason that the need of 
living in co-existence with the ecology is nothing short of a categorical 
imperative. Buddha did quite early realize this interdependence and therefore 
the relevance of his teachings has been realized much more today as compared 
to the past when actually ecological balance was not so severely affected. 

Each and every creature in the universe is part and parcel of the 
organic whole -the mosaic - whose equilibrium breaks even at the tiniest 
disturbance as everything is dependent on the other. This interdependence 
has been highly appreciated in Bodhicharyavatara: 

For if my being is impaired, 
By destroying the joy of even one creature, 
Then what need Is there to mention, 
Destroying the joy of creatures vast as space? 

So there is a need to realize that ones happiness or suffering depends 
upon the others as one is just an unit in the chain of infinite relationships in 
the universe. It is this realization through which one moves to give due 
importance and regard to the needs, desires, and happiness of others. Here 
the ‘other’ does not include only human beings but also non-human 
creatures-flora and fauna. One realizes that ones own growth is 
interdependent on the growth of others. The Zen master Dogen puts it as 
follows: “There are myriads of forms and hundreds of grasses throughout 
the entire earth, and yet each grass and each form itself is the entire earth.” 

The contemporary Vietnamese monk Thich Nhat Hanh also writes 
in the same vein as follows: “ When we look at a chair we see the wood, but 
we fail to observe the tree, the forest, the carpenter, or our own mind. When 
we meditate on it, we can see the entire universe in all its interwoven and 
interdependent relations in the chair. The presence of wood reveals the 
presence of the trees. The presence of the leaf reveals the presence of the sun. 
Meditators can see the one in many, and the many in the one. Even before 
they see the chair they can see its presence in the heart of living reality. The 
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chair is not separate, It exists only in its interdependent relations wit, 
everything else in the universe. It is because all other things are. If it is not so, 
then all others are not either.’ 

The questions arise that if everything is interdependent on other 
things then how we soeasily forget this fact and ignore ecological perspectives 
and why is the occurrence of so much ecological imbalance? For an answer 
to this question we have to delve into Buddhist distinction between two levels 
of reality: the conventional truth (samvritisatya) and the ultimate truth 
(paramarthasatya). We forget the interdependent nature of things because of 
our ignorance. The ignorance (avidya) causes us to treat former as the latter 
which results into the anthropocentric behaviour of mankind. 

Like the above mentioned twin levels of reality, i.e. samvritisatya 
and paramarthasatya, the concept of shunyata also explains the theory of 
interdependence. In fact pratityasamutpada and shunyata explain the same 
point of view. Nagarjuna treats both of these as the one. Buddhist conception 
of Shunyata denotes that there is nothing in this world which has its own 
nature or Svabhava. That is to say that everything is dependent on the other 
for its Svabhava. As everything is changing and is dependent on others for 
its own svabhava, therefore, nothing in the universe has ones own svabhava. 
The nih-svabhavata for Nagarjuna is Shunyata. So the concept of Shunyata 
also shows the interdependent nature of everything which is the crux of 
ecology as a whole. 

The ecology as a whole has been mentioned by Ame Naess as “Deep 
Ecology’.” The ‘shallow ecology’ as different from deep ecology is a 
conservationist approach to treat ecological imbalance which is 
anthropocentric and treats natural resources as means to human well-being. 
On the other hand deep ecology, which treats natural resources - flora and 
fauna-not as a means but as an end in itself, is in fact a Buddhist approach to 
ecology as a conglomeration of interdependent elements. 

Further, Nobel Laureate H.H. the Dalai Lama’s following remark, 
in his address in the souvenir Tibet-84; 25 Years of Struggle and 
Reconstruction published in 1984, at the occasion of the commemoration of 
the twenty fifth anniversary of the exile of Tibetans from their homeland, 
shows not only that everything in the universe is related to each other but 
also points out the compulsion as to why we must treat our interdependence 
with respect and compassion: 

“Irrespective of varying degrees of de velopment and economic disparities, ' 
continents, nations, communities, families, in fact, all individuals are 
dependent on one another for their existence and well-being. Every human 
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being wishes for happiness and does not want suffering. By clearly realizing 
this, we must develop mutual compassion, love and a fundamental sense of 
justice. In such an atmosphere there is hope that problems between nations and 
problems within families can be gradually overcome and that people can live 
in peace and harmony. Instead, if people adopt an attitude of selfishness, 
domination and jealousy, the world at large, as well as individuals, will never 
enjoy peace and harmony. Therefore I believe that human relations based on 
mutual compassion and love is fundamentally important to human happiness.” 

Thus His Holiness maintains that suffering is a disease. Everyone 
tries to overcome disease and live happily. Only a life which is free from 
disease-mental and physical - can be a happy life. Now a question arises: 
why a happy life so desirable? Actually happy life has been regarded as the 
meaning of life. The existence of human being has relevance and significance 
so long the life is meaningful. 

How to live a happily? Now, in order to live happily there must be 
emphasis on life as a whole, i.e. life in its totality. What does this mean? It 
means that life is like an organic whole. Every individual has different aspects 
of his or her life: physical and mental. Satisfaction of these both levels are 
mandatory for a healthy and happy life. But one can get such satisfaction 
only through mutual compassion, love and a fundamental sense of justice. 

The cultivation of these elements is necessary not only for the 
attainment of happy living but also for peace and harmony in individuals as 
well as society. As different from compassion, love and justice which bring 
happiness, peace and harmony in the society, an attitude of selfishness, 
domination and jealousy disintegrates society and individual’s personality. 

Thus we clearly see that Buddhism establishes that there is an 
interdependence relationship among all the constituents of the world. There 
is nothing in the world which is independent from any other thing. Everything 
is dependent on others. The world is a bounded whole as here everything is 
related to other things through cause and effect relationship. As there is 
nothing uncaused, everything is dependent on something else. His Holiness 
the Dalai Lama’s deconstructive analysis on interdependence also brings 
out this fact into focus, that is, everything is a cause for something and is an 
effect of something else. This analysis of the theory brings out its implication 
for achieving happiness for an individual and peace and harmony in the 
society. The implication shows that only through a proper realization of the 
interdependence of all the elements in the world happiness, peace and 
harmony can be obtained. The significance of Buddhist theory of 
Interdependence can be understood from the fact that it shows that ones 
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happiness or suffering originates from ones realization or non-realisation 
respectively of the dependent nature of everything. It is obvious, even Without 
emphasis, that in the context of deep ecological crisis of today there is a need 
to infuse the consciousness of interdependence. 
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Granth Sahib 
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Every organism lives in its particular environment and ecology 
being a branch of biology deals with the mutual relationship of living 
organisms and their environment. Man's actual environment consists of a 
thin layer of soil, water and air near the surface of earth and this environment 
composed of biotic communities is generally known by the name of 
biosphere. These biotic communities consist of organized plant and animal 
relationships and they all persist on the exchanging of life-sustaining raw 
_ materials with the others. These communities further form the eco-systems 
or the living segments of larger units which in fact encompass all earthly 
and atmospheric substances. Perpetuation of the cycle and the interaction of 
all these substances are based on exchange basis in which the plants convert 
substance such as carbon dioxide and energy from the sun into food, animals 
consume the plants as food and the bacteria decompose the waste products 
of plants and animals. In this process, nothing is superfluous or useless and 
every element, whether that is of nature or living being, is as essential part of 
the whole as any other. 

These life systems are very intricate and delicate and by polluting 
the environment by increasing or decreasing, introducing or eliminating 
some essential component such as species of animal or plant life, a gas or a 
mineral, the man has severally threatened the balance and the integrity of 
the entire system. The results may be catastrophic. Dr. S. Jayarama Reddy, 
Coordinator, Natural Coordinating Committee for monitoring environment 
in India and working in the Department of Chemistry of Shri Venkateswara 
University, Tirupati, with his team conducted extensive survey of Cuddapah, 
a backward district of Andhra Pradesh with a view to study the impact of 
pollution created there by cement factories, pulp and paper mills and the 
molasses of a sugar factory. Their report points out that there is a slow but 
considerable build-up of sulphur trioxide in the atmosphere caused by 
factories located in the area and the whole of district Cuddapah may soon 
have to face a major problem in the form of acid rain. According to the 
report, the first symptoms of sulphur trioxide pollution have started surfacing 
with people in the area falling victims of diseases like asthama, cough, cardio- 
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vascular problems and respiratory problems like br onchitis. La 
working in these places are complaining that their hair is prematurely 
grey. Farming in the areas around Cuddapah would soon become a 
past as the agricultural land is being enveloped by layers of cem 
spewed from a local factory. "Already, the nearby farm lands are becoming 
useless for agricultural purposes due to the settlement of cement dust," 

The report further points out that in Kodur which is surrounde 
barytes mines, the prime ore of barium, the people are being exposed toa 
higher dose of barium salts. "Occurrence of salivation, vomiting, abdominal 
pain and diarrhoea, slow and often irregular pulse, hypertension, heart- 
disturbances, muscle-twisting and tinnitus in the mining workers indicate the 
increase in these levels in the people occupied with this activity."! When 
through gaps, the over-burdening of the atmosphere takes place, the nature 
in order to restore balance, immediately becomes active Often 
overcompensating and causing even further imbalances. Sinceall eco-systems 
are interrelated, no one part of nature can be altered without influencing the 
other systems. In fact, man has become almost blind and deaf to the delicate 
callings of the nature and is ruthlessly busy in creating the gaps in the entire 
atmosphere to destroy himself along with the environment around. It may be 
said that saving the eco-systems of nature isnot merely for the sake of aesthetic 
values but mainly they are required to be protected through conservation of 
soil, water and air for the survival of human beings themselves. 

All these eco-systems, independent of each other, are, however, 
internally bound with one-another and the-binding force working among 
them, has been denoted in the Guru Granth Sahib as gudarat. Word mula 
prakrit for inherent nature was being used long before Guru Nanak but 
considering a basic difference between prakriti and qudarat, the Guru selected 
this Indo-Islamic word from the common lingual pool of the period in 
which he lived and gave it a precise meaning and philosophical exactitude2 
In fact, in all the philosophies of the East and the West, the concepts of 
‘subject’ and ‘object’, 'mind' and ‘matter’, 'life' and 'nature' have been discussed 
as the basic concern of the philosophers. Here in India, the Sankhya system 
while postulating the two absolute concepts of prakrti and purusha, provides 
the most ancient speculations on these topics. As we know in the Sankhya, 
prakrti absolutely exists in its own right and though it dances before purusha 
to put him in her dragnet, she is totally free of his powers and in fact Sankhyan 


purusha has no power whatsoever. We find in the hymns of Guru Nanak that 
he retained the term purusha as fundamental to his sy 
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abandoned altogether the term prakrti to this purpose, though he was quite 
familiar not only with the dualism of these terms, but also with their 
philosophical import. Guru Nanak purposely collected the hymns of Jaideva, 
Jater on incorporated in the Guru Granth § 


I ; * L 


dtamadi purakh Manopimam sati adi 
‘ c Titi par; mi 
bhav ratam. paramadabhutam prakriti para j 


adi chinti sarab gatam'"3 i.e. in 
the beginning was incomparable primal Purusha immersed in truth, 
1 . 
Supremely wonderful and the transcendent Being, 


when remembered He 
orants liberation to all. 7 | 
. In Sikhism, God (Purusha) is considered as the Su 
in view of keeping His status of being first and the last, Gu 
this gudarat as activating in the cyclic order initiated by 


time under some set rules which originate Widely differen 
ag Shale 
harmonized, biotic communities. 


preme Being and 
ru Nanak considers 
Him, in space and 
t, though internally 


Guru Nanak sees the whole of the natural phenomena as the body 
of the supreme Lord wherein His own light permeates and Sustains the whole 
nature or qudarat. The universal self has created the individual self and He 
Himself has created the differentiating names. Thus naire (qudarat) has He 
created as the other and, depositing Himself therein, He is in a relation of 
aesthetic contemplation to gudarat® Guru Nanak considers this earth as the 
seat of dharma, and man being at the apex of development, is urged to be 
most responsive towards his co-terminus cultures, creative activities and 
other species. Man's sense of religion of course takes him higher from the 
less developed world of animals but that also is the reason why - i 
supposed to be more ethical, benign and responsible towards others. Nobody 
is a favourite child in the lap of mother earth. All are equal for her but as we 
have been doing for the last few centuries, and, presently also have es 
making the precious lives of many species extinct by creating unliva ‘ 
conditions for them by clearing the jungles and poaching wantonly, it : . 3 
improper and impossible that one day this planet Earth will pape ie : 
annoyed with its inhabitants and will go on without man itse . ae 
greedy and opportunistic attitude of man suggests that man consi é he 
as a lifeless 'made-for-man' object which cannot react at any ah oe a 
PrPetrated upon her. But looking back at the history of mankind, peiaes 
find that such a tude attitude of man towards earth was not a phenom 
the earlier times. . ee 
Using the principle of analogy, since the times sao 
activity of natural productivity had been viewed in ter 
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_ productivity and the mother Earth was visualized in terms of human Mother 
who begets mankind as her progeny. The womb of mother and that of the 
Earth are taken in the same esteem even up to this day when itis said that one 
comes naked out of mother's womb and goes back naked to the same after 
death. Earth is fertility incarnate like woman and their identification With 
each other is profoundly available in the folklore of India as wel] as other 
nations. However, as the plight of women has attracted the attention of 
people very late even in the most civilized countries; the conservation of 
earth (soil) also could not be considered a fit idea to ponder upon even up to 
the last decades of the 20" century. In rural parts of the countries, still the 
earth is somehow considered as mother in the true sense of the word but the 
greed of urban life has taken its toll over it and the mother is being stripped 
off shamelessly by man by cutting of the trees, plants and grasses over it 
which mutually sustain and conserve each other. | 
In Guru Granth Sahib, where air has been designated as the Guru, 
water the father, the expansive earth has been accepted as the mother in 
whose lap the whole of the world is entertained by day and night: "pavanu 
guru pani pita mata dharati mahati, divasu rati dui dai daia khelai sagal 
jagatu."” The earth, in the Guru Granth Sahib is the symbol of the bearing of 
the sufferings. She for the sake of her children absorbs all sorts of heats in it 
- asaru bhala suraju gagani tapai. dharati dukh sahai sokhai agani bhakhai® 
The earth never losses its equanimity whether some body digs it or paints it 
with sandal. That is why earth has been compared with brahmgiani, the ideal 
man conceived by Guru Arjan Dev in his magnum opus, Sukhmani- 
brahmgiani kai dhiraju ek. Jiu basudha kou khodai kou chandan lep? 
In Sikh parlance the terms deg (kettle) and tegh (sword) are held in 
a very high esteem. Deg denotes charity, liberality, equality, neutrality, 
secularity and the spirit of distribution among the needy ones. Degin Sikhism 
forbids the people to be repudiators of the world and teaches them to be of 
the world but of course not to become worldly. Tegh is used for those who 
try to push the Sikhs to the wall while they are genuinely on the way to 
achieve the aims and the objects of the deg. Sikh degis open to all irrespective 
of caste, colour and creed, similarly, as the mother earth is for one and all. 
Says Guru Nanak in the Guru Granth Sahib: "Ghari ghari laskaru pavaku 
tera dharamu kare sikdari, Dharati deg milai ik vera bhagu tera bhandan 
i.e. O God, in every home Thy fire works and righteousness reigns supreme. 
The earth is the deg (big kettle) which yields at once what is sought by Thy 
creatures; and each one of them receives in accordance with the holy writ.” 
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By considering the earth as a deg, the holistic attitude of the Sikh Gurus 
towards earth is amply delineated. In the Japu, the opening longer hymn of 
the Guru Granth Sahib, the earth has been likened to a dharamsal, i.e. the 
abode of righteousness from where one has to take inspiration of self-analysis 
and consequent self-denial and the responsibility towards others. At another 
place also, Guru Nanak says: Dharati upat dhari dharamsala. utpati parlau 
api nirala, Pavanat Khela Kia sabh thai kala khinch dhahaida, i.e. He creates 
the earth, the abode of righteousness, and keeps Himself detached, even 
after or before its creation or destruction. In the air He puts the life current, 
but when He withdraws His power, the whole show crumbles of its own.'! 

The capacity of putting forth a point logically and fertility of a 
religious system decide its quality, general purport and the direction in which 
it has to move, survive and make its meaning. World-view alone is not the 
only aspect but the space-time references are also deciding factors in this 
regard. Most of the Semitic religions believe in historical particularism 
which has evolved the idea of linear space time metaphysics among the 
adherents who consequently give more impetus to the faster pace of growth 
and development which sometime may prove even catastrophic. One thing 
more: the concept of Doom's Day presupposes that the world is bound to get 
worse and worst day by day. The mounting environmental crises may provide 
a sort of sadistic delight for the people believing in linear space-time concept 
because this reinforces their belief that world has to be destroyed completely 
one day, the sooner, the better. This may provide a good excuse for not 
bothering about the nature and the environment around. On the other hand, 
in India and in most eastern religions, the cyclic time scheme has been 
accepted by the people. This cyclic flow of time.and nature postulates the 
necessary ongoing creative process which "acknowledges the continuous 
realization and.actualization of the divine dynamics in the'creative as well as 
the disintegrating cosmic process." 

Sikhism being a totally spiritual experience and actively engaged 
in uplifting the secular is quite open to the dynamics of nature. In the Guru 
Granth Sahib, though the natural cyclic flow of nature has been accepted as 
divided in yugas, years, months and weeks yet even these divisions of time- 
space inspire a Sikh to be more intensive in love and devotion, and conscious 
to the realities of life. Yearning of the heart for meeting the Lord through 
getting attuned to nature has been graphically depicted in the Barahmaha 
(calender hymn) in Raga Tukhari (GGS, 1108-1111) by Guru Nanak. Here 
it has been said how the cyclic flow, beauty and ferocity of nature make the 
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heart of the Guru more vibrant and alive to the supreme reality permeating 
all around. Here in this longer hymn the natural fauna and flora sometimes 
provides the contrast of the love-lorn soul with that of the delightful scenic 
beauty of the nature made more lively by the creatures like black bee, cuc 
frogs, the blossoming flowers and green boughs. 

All the stanzas of this hymn provide the touches reminiscent of the 
early home of Guru Nanak in the forest land of Bar (now in Pakistan) and 
one may see how deeply the Guru's thinking is embedded in the natural 
phenomena around him. Sometimes, the bitterness of soul's separation js 
depicted on the canvas of lovely nature and sometimes, as it is delineated in 
the month of Asad, in the internal dryness of a manmukh, the self-centred 
person, who is described with the help of image of smouldering torments 
arising out of the scorching heat of Sun. Other such hymns are Var Sat, 
Thitin, Pahare etc. wherein the cyclic flow of time-space is realized. However, 
they all help in reinforcing our belief in the creative un-ending process of 
nature which helps in realization of the divine all around. Such an 
understanding fills us with contentment and humility which are the essentials 
of Sikh way of life. To quote Rev. Anand Veeraraj: "In these days of 
ecological crises and the pressure of modern culture on the human psyche, 
the cyclical view of life of the primitive man seems a saner way to live by, 
not only for the sake of health and happiness of human beings, but for the 
continued survival of nature as well. Those who live by a linear space-time 
consciousness seem to live under a perpetual historical psychosis. While it is 
true that such people have a sense of destiny, achievement, and self- 
fulfillment, they cause immense damage to the environment and their 
neighbours."’* However, our sense of individuality has become so keen and 
dominating that we do not think it worth pondering that if by becoming 
blind in the mad race of so-called development, the urbanisation and self- 
fulfillment the other biotic communities in the biosphere of the earth are 
forced by us to be no more, then who is going to transform our stale breath 
into fresh air and how without the help of certain organisms our faces and 
urines are going to be changed into the plants without whom life on earth is 
unthinkable. 

In the light of the above, it is impossible for a Sikh not to love, take 
care of and conserve the mother earth, but, as is in the other cases, the worship 
of a Sikh is only due to God, the sustainer of earth and other planets. At 
many places in the Guru Granth Sahib, the body of man is compared to earth 
in which the seed of good acts is urged to be sowed," but side by side, true to 
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the spirit of Sikhism, a warning against the indulgence in the ritualistic 


worship of earth and other elements of nature is also given." Guru Arjan 
Dev further affirms the supremacy of the Lord by saying that O God, you 
are the one who destroys the world's bonds of sorrow, and angles, men and 
ascetics all serve you alone. The earth and sky are upheld by your power - 
bhav Khandan dukhnas dev. surinar muni Jan taki sev. dharani akasu Ja ki 
kala mahi. tera dia sabhi jant khahi.' Gurbani in religious terminology exhorts 
mankind to be more alive to the fact that let us not be mere hypocrites when 
we go on repeating that all are one and all are brothers. So long we do not 
accept fatherhood of one God whose light is permeating all and utility of 
every thing created by Him, we cannot think of being equals and mutually 
useful to each other. 

Such thinking, as alluded to above, brings a global perspective before 
man in which every person, country, economy, religion and form of life 
looks to be precious and as important as the other one. "We take care of our 
own" attitude is automatically expanded to include in "our own" those others 
also who seemingly do not belong to our ethnic or racial group, or nation or 
our species. As has been considered by Guru Arjan Dev, the most dignified 
way of uniting with the Supreme source is non-injury to any other species: 
dukhu na dei kisai jia pati siu ghari javau, i.e. do not put harm to any living 
being and go to your home eternal as full of self-respect."® 

Seen in the epistemological perspective, the Gurbani considers the 
sense of wonder and love towards all as the very valid source of knowledge. 
Man is required to fill his heart with innocence of a child who when exposed 
to the world around is wonderstruck to see different kinds of people and 
objects. A sense of awe fills him, and by remaining continuously in the same 
stage he erases his ego which in Sikhism has been supposed to be chronic 
ailment. His existential sense becomes wide and he happily accepts the 
presence of all other fellow-beings who are in no way less important than 
his ownself. The 35" stanza of Japu underlines this idea of variety of creation 
and its openhearted acceptance by Guru Nanak for all purposes.” 

The information about and the interest in the variety of qudarat 
tells explicitly how much Sikhism is tolerant to other traditions and 
communities. The sense of pride and I'ness falls of its own when somebody 
accepts the existential position of others. And then the question of putting 
somebody else to harm cannot arise. Rather in Guru Granth Sahib, he is a 
true learned being (Jnani) who neither is afraid of anybody nor he makes 
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others afraid of him- bhai kahu kau det nahi nahi bhai manat ani. 
suni re mana giani tahi bakhani." 

Love, the real oxygen for the creatures on earth is the vali 
of knowledge in Sikhism. When this elan vital is lessened in any soc 
society becomes rough, waspish and hollow? Most of the pre-Soc 
post-Socrates Greek philosophers consider love as the early combining force 
working through different elements which are the cause of this Creation of 
the cosmos. Antagonism distracts them away from each other and in common 
parlance dissolution of the creation is said to take place though in fact they 
do not get extinct at all and are just separated from each other, In Gun 
Granth Sahib also, this activity of the elements is named as sanjog and Vijog. 
Guru Gobind Singh calls this action as akarakhan and udkarakhan, They 
combine due to love and affection and separate from each other because of 
hatred. So this is a basic fact that love joins different biotic communities 
whereas hatred, jealousy and exploitation as are prevalent in the so-called 
modern society, separate the living beings. 

Indeed when dry and rigorous discipline replaces love, the family 

and society is infested with a sort of mawkishness and arrogance. Too many 
laws for the smooth conducting of life in fact generate revolt from inside 
and the integrated life stands fragmented. Sikhism accepts the concept of 
halemi raj, a state in which the mutual relationship is based on love and 
freedom and not on authority and the authoritarian laws. When the life is 
flooded with negative orders and laws then obviously it should be understood 
that the breaking element in life has entered and the person leading such a 
life of aloofness on the one hand instead of coming closer to others goes 
astray and on the other, he has started sowing the seeds of revolt in the 
society and the family. One can count thousands of laws for the improvement 
of life, but the hard reality is that this life span is so short that all the regulations 
cannot be implemented in this life. Therefore the summum bonum of all the 
laws is love which subsumes in it all the temporal and spiritual imperatives. 
The loving person cannot steal; he cannot hate and cannot be consumed by 
anger. Greed cannot come near him and in fact greed and love cannot exist 
together because a greedy person is always engrossed with accumulation of 
wealth, pelf and pride, whereas a true lover is busy in giving away to others 
whatever he has. Says Shaikh Farid in Guru Granth Sahib - Farida ja labu ta 
nehu kia labu ta kura nehu. Kicharu jhatu laghaiai chhapari tutai mehu. 1.€. 
Farid, love and greed do not go together. With greed love is rendered impure. 
Such a love is frail as leaking straw roof against rain.”” 
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God is the greatest lover because He gocs on giving and never gets 
tired though the recipients get exhausted. While counting many names of 
God and considering Him beyond forms, symbols, castes and creeds, Guru 
Gobind Singh accepts God as liberal, primeval, un-incarnated and diffused 
in all the directions in the formless form of love: 

Nam tham na jat jakari rup rang na rekh, 
Adi Purakh udar murati ajoni adi asekh. 
Des aur na bhes jakar rup rekh na rag. 
Jatra tatra disa visa hui failio anurag.® 

Such a loving understanding in which temple, mosque, the Puranas 
and the holy Quran, all are seen alike and everyone is allowed to see, pursue 
and follow according to one's own inclination is considered in Sikhism as 
the basis of the divine effulgence of the same flame of the Supreme Reality. 

Science also affirms this religious postulate that this cosmos is the 
manifestation of one Supreme Reality. The basics of biology are told to 
even the elementary students that the embryo constitution of diversely 

different creatures is the same in the initial stage. If a few week-old embroys 
of hen, fish, goat or man are seen, one may find it difficult to identify who is 
what. Indeed the apparent difference among the creatures-is not of quality 
and origin but is of degree of development which has been attained by the 
individual creatures after millions of years of evolution. Almost all the 
scriptures of the world have taken notice of this evolution. Rigvedic 
Nasdiyasukta deals with cosmology and picking a cue therefrom the authors 
of Sutras and the Puranas have told the story of the evolution of man through 
the incarnations of Vishnu in the form of Kachhap (tortoise), Fish (matsya) 
and Boar (varah) and onward. In the Guru Granth Sahib, the Supreme Reality 
is supposed to be the root cause of whole natural creation which came out of 
Him in the form of gases (pavan) thus further creating water and hence, the 
creatures on earth. Of course, it was 19" century biologist, Darwin who put 
up his evolution theory in a systematic and scientific way and told the world 
that from water came amoeba, a unicellular creature and from it onward the 
pisceas, amphibians, avians reptiles and mammals evoluted and developed. 
This very theory of evolution holds and proves that the father of all creatures 
is one God and the creatures have their natural claims of fraternity over each 
other. Have we ever thought why our heart feels a sort of harmony with the 
waters of sea, lake or a big pond and becomes a bit more peaceful after 
having seen the waves and ripples therein? Obviously, man has reached this 
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stage of civilisation after his evolution from the creatures of w 
day his soul has not altogether lost its subtle ear for listening 
of the waves of water. On the river bank or sea shore, 
attunement with waters. Scientific facts also hold that the 
ocean still is the cause of the sustenance of man, for an embryo in the bod 
of mother, is surrounded by a membrane full of saltish water, which helps : 
the normal delivery of a child. Even otherwise we know the importance of 
salt content in our body which, if it is not in a balanced Proportion, can easily 
create in us high or low blood pressures. Similar types of relationship We 
have with the greenery of woods and open air which are the MOst positive 
elements of congenial and healthy environment for the creatures. Our bones, 
blood and flesh all are the gifts of nature around us, which is the glimpse of 
the Almighty in its physical form. Nature is His body which in no way 
should be put to harm and in fact being part and parcel of the nature if we try 
to do so, we will be just jeopardizing our own interests and welfare. 

In fact, the man has misplaced apprehensions about his being the 
master of and superior to all the creatures. Man should never forget that if he 


is at the apex of the evolution, it should never mean that he has no relationship 
with the other biotic communities who are still 
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struggling to evolutes and 
come up. Undoubtedly, long ago man was but an animal and he still retains 


some of the animal instincts in him, which are urged, day in and day out to be 
elevated, sublimated and refined. The fact that the mental skill attained by 
man is the result of his constant Struggle of millions of years notwithstanding, 
he in no way can snap his ties with other living beings, who as discussed in 
the very beginning are variously useful for him by offering their various 
Services to mankind. But most regretfully one has to see that let alone the 
understanding of equality of all the creatures; man is not ready even to 
accept his fellow man as equal to him. True love is the only lasting bond 
which being the necessary ingredient of human personality ought to be 
revived and raised to the heights of mutual welfare and respects on the one 
hand, and on the other, as the valid source of real knowledge on philosophical 
levels. Man has endless cravings due to which he is always full of 
discontentment, the root cause of exploitation, tension and cruelty tawards 
others. We know ‘love' as a mere word and as the knowing of words ‘water 
and ‘fire’ cannot quench our thirst and burn us respectively, likewise ‘love’ as 
a mere word is of no use. In fact love is that illuminating fire which finishes 
off the dross collected around our soul and the latter then shines, glitters and 
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takes us to the path of righteousness, Love is creative and positive energy 
which when obstructed and not allowed to flow freely through one's heart, 
mind and body, becomes anger, pride and consequent destruction. A person 
bereft of love is acquired by many psychosomatic diseases which in turn 
compel the concerned fellow to generate such vibrations which spoil the 
whole environment around. Such a person has been called manmukh by 
Guru Nanak in his longer hymn, the Sidh Gosti, The society of such persons 
may be held to be responsible for acceleration of the race for more and more 
material gains. They become blind and deaf to the necessities of others and 
go on looting and exploiting the natural resources which otherwise could 
have benefitted one and all living on this planet Earth. Manmukh has been 
defined in the 26" stanza of Sidh Gostiin the Guru Granth Sahib?! by saying 
that the manmukh deviates from the right path of loveful and truthful living. 
He harnesses all his resources to make himself the focal point of all social, 
religious and political activities. He intensely craves for the channelization 
of all worldly pleasures towards him. In order to do so he interprets and 
distorts all the cherished values and codes of conduct according to his own 
convenience, without caring for the troubles of others and the voice of the 
soul. He is not only in need of wealth; rather he dies for it and does not 
hesitate in devastating the creation of God which is in the form of men, 
animals and other living organisms. 

Guru Granth Sahib is very clear on the point that internal balance 
in the personality of an individual is a must before seeking and searching 
that harmony outside. These subject and object, mind and matter, life and 
nature, purusha and prakrti concepts were put forth as dichotomous to each 
other before the advent of Sikhism. Sikh Gurus, in view of hitherto 
unexplored possibilities of blending these widely opposed qualities in one 
man, took cognizance of these concepts in totally practical sense and 
conceived the idea of bhaktiand shaktiin one individual. Bhakti covered the 
balance of innerworld and shakti represented the outer world of nature 
(qudarat). They are held supplementary to each other and in fact according 
to the scientifically proved fact that, the macrocosm is inherent in the 
microcosm; both these aspects of the same supreme truth are the two sides of 
the same coin. Thus Sikhism though being basically a spiritual experience, 
lays full emphasis on the natural biological growth of the personality in 
which the communion with nature, its systems and the creation of congenial 
environment is taken as an important task before man. 
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Advaitic Attitude to Natural Environment | 


Ravindra K.S. Choudhary 


I 

At the very root of the current environmental crisis, which the 
humankind is facing all over the globe, there lies the original sin of separatedness 
and egoism. Only an Advaitic way of life and thought can provide us with an 
everlasting solution to this burning problem. For, environmental consciousness 
is in-built in the philosophy of Advaita. All beings of the world, according 
to it, emanate from one and the same ultimate Reality. It is this Reality which 
runs through all existence. Thus the philosophy of Advaita has an in-built 
cosmic outlook based upon the metaphysic of all-pervading consciousness. 
Such an account of the advaitic attitude toward the natural environment is 
very common in the ever increasing literature on the environmental ethics. 
It may be called Advaitic Environmentalism in general. 

Our aim in what follows is not just to present an overview of the 
Advaitic Environmentalism, but also to look into the critical issues involved 
in it. For this purpose, we will first explore its metaphysical foundations. 
Then we will proceed to see certain distinctive characteristics of Advaitic 
Environmentalism that make it considerably different from the dominant 
Western environmentalism. All this is not meant anyway to show that the 
Advaitic Environmentalism has been unproblematic through and through. 
Issues involved in it have really been problematized by some experts of the 
field. We are thus also required to go into the problematic concerning the 
philosophy of Advaita as applied to the environmental demands of the day. 
Only then we will be in a position to round off the matter. 


Il 

The first point that has to be considered here is how the Advaitic 
attitude to the environment is a natural outcome of the metaphysical position 
advaitins generally accept. Advaita is a profound philosophy indeed, but we 
have to make a start. For the sake of elucidation, we have to take the advaitic 
scheme of things often in general terms. 

At the risk of simplification, we can say that all beings of the world 
are manifestations of one and the same Reality, according to Advaita. This 
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ultimate Reality is called Brahman, which is identical with atman or self. 
From the standpoint of an individual, the self is the ultimate reality, which is 
in essence pure consciousness.' There is, in this view, no difference between 
any two individuals insofar as their essential nature is concerned. There is 
thus no point in exploiting the natural environment recklessly for short- 
term selfish gains. 

From the cosmological point of view, the same reality runs through 
the whole universe. All the beings, animate and inanimate, are one and the 
same in essentials. There is thus a significant sense in which Brahman can be 
construed as an entity that expands or develops. It develops in such an all- 
pervasive manner that nothing remains really separated or different from it. 
This is indeed the meaning which the word ‘Brahman’ literally suggests. 
This word signifies, in an extraordinary manner, the ground or source of 
all existence. 

Thus the transcendental principle underlying the natural 
environment and which constitutes the essence of human beings are one and 
the same. Such a unitive view of life and the world is of great environmental 
significance. As Anantanand Rambachan puts: 

The Advaita proposition about the essential unity of all existence in 
and through God.........:.. requires the development of a sense of identity and 
empathy with the natural world. 

The reason behind it seems to be simplé enough. Since all the beings 
of the universe are at bottom on equal footings, none of them can claim any 
privileged position over the rest. The same spirit is running through humans, 
animals, plants and even through inanimate objects. Man is thus no superior 
being. Humans have no right to exploit the nature for their selfish goals. 
R.M. Taylor and D. Taylor have rightly observed: 

sieeereeeee if an individual identifies with the whole nature and perceives 
that he is one with the planet, he is naturally drawn to an ethic which relates 
to his own self to that of fellow humans beings and to all planetary life? 

In this way, the Advaitic attitude to nature represents the true spirit 
of the environmental ethic. The Mahabharata puts it well: 

One who understands that the same Atman is in all the beings, and 


further that Atman and Brahman are identical, enjoys spiritual bliss all the 
time, and in this very world.’ 


eo 
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It is thus said that there is no greater Dharma than the practice of 
non-violence towards all creatures. The Bhagavadageeta also speaks of the 
ideal of ‘sarvabhutahitam,’ i.e. the good of all beings.’ The Geeta has raised 
the question, “Why should we have the desire to do good to all?’. And it 
reminded us that the most effective answer to this is provided by the Vedantic 
Philosophy according to which the same atman is in all of the beings.° 

Eliot Deutsch rightly argues that certain central ideas of Advaita 
Vedanta are such that can make crucial contribution towards establishing an 
adequate environmental ethic. The law of karma is one of them, in Deutsch’ s 
view. According to him, this law shows that humanity is interconnected 
with everything in the natural environment. In contemporary ecological 
terms, the principle is expressed as “everything is related to everything else’. 


. Secondly, the Advaitic idea of the ultimate unity of all things in the Brahman 


shows ‘that fundamentally all life is one, that in essence everything is reality.’ 
Finally, since everything emanates from one and the same spiritual source, 
everything in nature ‘has spiritual worth.’” 

At this juncture, the curiosity may come up concerning the genesis 
of this cosmic consciousness. How has this unitive view evolved? It was 
actually an outcome of a unique synthesis of objective and subjective 
standpoints, metaphysical and epistemological approaches to reality. May 
be surprising for many, but it is true that such a synthesis was achieved by 
Indians long back in the Upanishads. M. Hiriyanna puts it well: 

At some stage in the evolution of thought, this primal source of the 
universe, viz. Brahman, was indentified with its inmost essence, viz. atman. 
Thus two independent currents of thought-one resulting from the desire to 
understand the true nature of man and the other, that of the objective world- 
became blended and the blending led at once to the discovery of the unity 
for which there had been such a prolonged search. The physical world, which 
according to the atman doctrine is only the not-self, now becomes reducible 
to the self 
Hiriyanna proceeds further and points out, 

The fusing of two such outwardly ditterent but inwardly similar 
conceptions into one is the chief point of Upanishadic teaching and is 
expressed in the ‘great sayings’ (mahavakyas) like ‘That thou art,’ ‘I am 
Brahman’ or by the equation Brahman=atman. The individual as well as the 
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world is the manifestation of the same Reality and both are therefore at 
bottom one. There Is, in other words, no break between nature and man or 
between either of them and God? 

Such a vision of reality is bound to have positive and friendly 
bearings upon our attitude towards the natural environment. Nature is both 
internal and external, rightly says Swami Vivekananda. 

As typical of the texts that teach the symbiosis of the nature and 
creatures in a profoundly metaphysical manner, the following may be 
considered: 

The earth is like honey for all creatures and all creatures are like 
honey for this earth. This shinning, immortal person who 1s in this earth and 
with reference to oneself, this shinning, immortal person who Is in the body, 
he, indeed, is just this self. This is immortal, this is Brahman, this is all.” 

Needless to say, the attitude to nature reflected in the text is 
remarkably positive, leaving no room for the harsh exploitation of natural 
resources. In the words of S. Radhakrishnan, “The earth and all living beings 
are mutually dependent, even as bees and honey are. The bees make the 
honey and the honey supports the bees,” 

The sort of environmental ethic people and nations require today is 
really ingrained in the Advaitic attitude to nature. It can provide us with the 
truly holistic and integral approach to the environmental problems. This is 
what we all direly need nowadays for ensuring sustainable development in 
the true sense. 

i 
If we compare Advaitic attitude to the natural environment with the Western 
tradition, we witness a sharp contrast. As Peter Singer has very explicitly 
observed: 

In contrast to some other ancient traditions, for example, those of 

India, both the Hebrew and the Greek traditions made human beings the 
centre of the moral universe - indeed not merely the centre, but very often, 
the entirety of the morally significant features of this world.” 


Thus the Western attitude towards nature has been predominantly 
anthropocentric by tradition. 


For instance, Aristotle regarded the various life-forms of the world 
in a hierarchic manner. He puts humans at the top of this hierarchy. Those 
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who are on the lower mings of the so-devised natural ladder are, in this view, 
for the sake of the upper ones. For Aristotle, the sole purpose of lesser and 
non-human life-forms is to serve human ends. He argues, “Since nature 
makes nothing purposeless or in vain, it is undeniably true that she has made 
all animals for the sake of man.” 

Strikingly similar is the story in Judeo-Christian tradition. In the 
Biblical account of Genesis, we are told that God has created humans in his 
own image. What is more, He has blessed man with the “dominion” over the 
flora and fauna of the land and fish of ocean. We can witness the related text 
which runs thus: 

And God said unto them, Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness: and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth. ........... And God said unto them, Be fruitful, 
and multiply, and subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth, (Genesis, 1:26, 28). 

Nowadays, this “Dominion Thesis” is mostly viewed as detrimental 
to the growth of an adequate all-inclusive environmental consciousness and 

spontaneous respect for nature. . 
| One of the first scholars who argued against the “Dominion Thesis” 
was the historian Lynn White Jr. He argued that the Judeo-Christian tradition 
carries a burden of responsibility for the environmental crisis due to its 
human-centeredness and its refusal to accept the idea that the natural objects 
might be sacred. According to Lynn White, 

The orthodox Christian arrogance towards nature is at the root of 
our ecological troubles, whether we accept it or not.'4 

This tradition is in part to blame for the environmental crisis because 
it has desanctified and dominated nature. The modern techno-scientific 
approaches have mostly been initiated from a Judeo-Christian perspective. 
At the heart of this perspective is the belief that humans have a privileged 
position in all creation. In the words of Lynn white, 

Man named the animals, thus establishing his dominance over them. 
hs. as No item in the physical creation had any purpose save to serve man ’s 
PUrpOSE ........... Despite Darwin we are not, in our hearts, part of the natural 
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process. We are superior to nature, contemptuous of It, Willing to use it p 
our slightest whim." mf 

All this is, however, not the only or the most r 
interpretation of the Judeo-Christian tradition. Lynn White hims 
that some forms of Christianity might be more amenable to the d 
of an appropriate ethical attitude to the environment. 

An alternative interpretation of the Christian theolo 
advanced in the current debate. Interestingly, 
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And the Lord took the man, took him into the arden of Eden to 
dress it and to Keep it (Genesis, 2. 15). 

This alternative line of interpretation is known as the “Stewardship 
Thesis”, which supports much more harmonious relationship with nature. 
As P. Curry comments upon this thesis: 


It is inherent in the very teaching of Bible. God created man in the 
world and commanded him to keep it. Man as a creature depends fully on the 
earth for his subsistence. Therefore, he has to care for it and this human care 
is called “Stewardship” of man. In.-the New Testament, ‘Steward’ stands for 
‘responsible manager.’ !® 

But the problem with the stewardship thesis is that it is no less 
human-centered. The human being still holds-a superior and privileged 
position in the whole scheme of things. No matter how responsible the man 
might be as a manager, he is still at the top of the Divine environmental 
management. This view too cannot infuse the true respect for nature and 
deep reverence to lesser life-forms that is required for an adequate 
environmental ethic. 

IV 

The discussion thus far is not meant anyway to show that the 
traditions other than Advaita Vedanta are out-and-out antagonistic towards 
environmental demands of the day. Neither is it intended to suggest that 
they are ecologically far from helpful. 

However, it is widely recognized nowadays that “our cultural sie . 
spiritual heritage can reinforce our economic interests and survival 
imperatives.” In fact, our attitude to the environment and the way we treat — 
our natural surroundings stem largely from those values and beliefs that 
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have been handed down to us by our hoary traditions. The norms and values 
that have been instrumental in the modern age behind the environmental 
degradation fall into four major groups: 

(a) Humanity’s desire to dominate and control nature 

(b) Acquisitive materialism and the ensuing consumerism 

(c) A blind faith in science and technology 

(d) An unconstrained growth ethic in a world having limited resources.’ 

. The mainstream Western tradition has been found by and large 
favorable on the above counts. But the Advaitic attitude to nature is marked 
by a sharp contrast to all such factors leading to the environmental crisis. 

| Yet one must not gloss over the shadow side of the Advaitic 
Environmentalism. It has attracted criticism from various quarters. According 
to some critics, Advaita does not reintegrate the Absolute with the world in 
a manner that could be regarded eco-friendly in the true sense. The real 
reverence for nature is therefore seems to be totally absent from the Advaitic 
outlook towards the world. For, Advaitins do not attach ultimate value and 
significance to the worldly things. Rather they regard the world as-maya or 
mere appearance, and so they advocate ascetic denial of worldly affairs. As 
Lance E. Nelson writes, ‘Samkara and his tradition devalue the natural world’ 
and ‘in the Advaitic liberation experience, the os is not revered but 
rather tolerated until it passes completely away.’* 

How can then Advaitic attitude be helpful i in virotéoting the natural 
world from degradation?. Most of the above arguments are actually prompted 
by misrepresentation of the Advaitic way of life and thought. The Advaitin 
does not view the world in same way as a materialist view it. When the 
Advaitin considers the world as-maya, he actually.regards it not as an end in 
itself. Thus Advaitic outlook also deters acquisitive materialism and ensuing 
consumerism in its own way. Advaitic asceticism does not amount to the 
denial of the world-altogether. Instead it involves only the renunciation of 
one’s attachment to it.” 

The crux of the matter is that we have to reach a decision as to what 
values in what order of preference should be taken into the world .of 
civilization and culture. If a vital value, say spiritual value, is not given due 
importance, some imbalance or crisis soon come to the fore. This is what.is 
happening to the world today. The overdose of science and technology has 
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already triggered of a crisis for humankind. Environmental problems are 
just symptoms of a much deeper crisis of values. 

The Advaitic attitude to life and the world can be an effective 
antidote to this crisis. However, as we have just seen, now and again a typical 
charge is brought against Advaita Vedanta. The charge is that the Advaitic 
doctrine of maya declares this worldly life illusory, which is tantamount to 
the negation of life and the world. If things are seen in the right perspective, 
there is actually nothing wrong with Advaitic world-view, Philosophic 
thought calls for a deeper analysis of things we experience. As a result of 
such analysis, if we arrive at something more substantial or valuable 
underneath the ever-changing existence, it is to be welcomed. It can lead our 
wisdom to a distinction with significance. Yet we must resist the temptation 
to regard what is not absolutely real as utterly illusory. 

In the Advaitic scheme of things, so long as we are the members of 
the workaday world, we are not at all exempted from complying with the 
practicalities. Thus the world is real enough to make all our eco-activism 
and other efforts and actions meaningful. One may still feel that Advaita 
ascribes just phenomenal status to the world, and so it offers only ‘ad hoc 
justification’ for our day-to-day socio-environmental concerns. Such a 
suspicion is in fact rooted in the failure to recognize the ontological basis as 
well as the valuational significance of the Advaita philosophy. What should 
be born in mind is that humans are not different from Brahman in their 
essentials. And, so the liberation from the ignorance of one’s own nature or 
essence can be realized at any moment, thereby leading to a more meaningful 
life in this world.” The liberated one is spontaneously virtuous. He 
disinterestedly looks after the world at large including the natural 
environment. 

V 
The point to be noted is that there can be no tailor-made 
environmental ethic in any old tradition. The techno-scientific and highly 
industrial atmosphere of the world today is tremendously different from 
that of the ancient world. The environmental crisis which we are facing 
nowadays was not so pervasive and alarming for the ancients. A number of 


factors have been functional behind the untoward environmental situation 
that haunts humankind all over the globe. 
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But one thing is now far from any doubt. The environmental crisis 
is essentially a moral and spiritual crisis. None but humans can be held 
responsible for creating such an untoward situation. The spirituality taught 
by the ancients, therefore, can be of great help in bringing about the necessary 
transformation of ourselves. Thus we are required to reinterpret our hoary 
traditions in order to make them usable in contemporary situation. Advaita 
Vedanta teaches a philosophy of life deep-rooted in spirituality. It can thus 
bring about the sort of transformation in our own part that is desperately 
needed in the world today facing the environmental crisis. 
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Ramchandra Guha and Vandana Shiva on 
Environment and Environmental Crises : 
A Critical Appreciation 


Debashis Guha 


I 


Environment has turned out to be one of the most widely discussed 
issues in the recent times. Believed to be a pet issue of the scientists, it has 
transcended the field long ago because trans-scientific and interdisciplinary 
- studies have grown by strength and popularity. How can philosophers be far 
behind? Philosophers are habitual “why” people, that is, they are committed 
to inquire into “justification” of what they inquire. Hence, they inquire 
about inquires, more clearly, they ask, “why should such and such inquiry 
be undertaken in philosophy by philosophers?” Why should philosophers 
inquire into the issue of environment and (now) environmental crises? First, 
philosophy, undertakes clarification of meaning of the concept 
“environment’’. It appears to be strange assertion because science without 
any fail define “environment”, “ecology” and so on at the very outset of 
scientific inquiry, and we know that “‘to define” is a good way though neither 
the only way nor the best way to clarify what a concept conveys to us. 
However, scientific definitions are positivistic and never fixed or final unless 
we stipulate a meaning to an expression. For a philosopher, finding out what 
the concept “environment” amounts to in a discourse transcends definition 
itself. More interesting and worthy may be analysis of language wherein the 
word “environment” is used in varied ways and the ways in which we come 
to know what it means. It is one reason why a trans-scientific study of 
_environment is so important, which is “environmental study’, not 
“environmental science”. Philosophy is an important contributor to 
“environmental studies” as it takes deep interest in meaning analysis of the 
concept, “environment” and other related concepts. It is simple to understand 
that “environment” for its meaning cannot be analysis of Indian, American 
and Pakistani environment. There is no philosophical analysis of meaning 
of “environment” Indian or American because it is the English word used in 
the scientific and trans-scientific parlances for our inquiry of meaning. 
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However, it is not expected of a philosopher to do too much with factyay 
affairs. What can a philosopher suggest to solve the environmental crisis in 
modern day “nuclear option”’ for instance? Certainly, he cannot (and should 
not) suggest technical solutions to the nuclear option and subsequent 
environmental problems because that can be/and should be best done by 
technicians of the field, the scientists to be sure. However, the Philosophers 
do feel the heat of the nuclear option for the environmental threat it poses or 
is posing for existence on the whole. What is expected of a trans-scientific 
environmental study, that is, environmental philosophy, is to go beyond 
language analysis to let us know what ethical dilemmas we face is nuclear 
option in a fast depleting environment worldwide. Hence, another case for a 
philosophical environmental study is the study of ethical issues or problems 
conceming environment, that is, issues that arise out of man-environment 
interaction. Thus we are poised to discuss here how some of the Indian 
thinkers have contributed towards an understanding of the concept 
“environment”, what ethical problems we find in environment-man 
interaction, a visible depletion of nature due to human excesses and how we 
would like to solve the problems anchored to philosophical perceptions. 
Before we come to these issues, a general discussion of philosophical 
analysis of the concept “environment” is needed. “Environment” refers to 
the natural world populated by human beings and landscapes, which act in 
accordance with evolutionary natural progress. In due course of human 
evolution, the rational faculty enabled them in many ways. One way is to 
significantly manipulate and alter many natural systems, including landscapes 
of towns, cities, factories, agriculture and so on. All these alterations are 
parts of our environment. Hence, “environment” means that which surrounds 
us, completely permeates with our existence though identifiable all by its 
own existence. There is then no way to go beyond its cover, perhaps not even 
in death because whatever last rites people have, are all in and with the given 
environment. Even an astronaut beyond the worldly existence has an 
environment inside the capsule of the rocket or satellite or outside it, Human 
beings are thus parts and parcels of the “natural environment” such as air, 
water, earth, mountains, seas, trees and so on, for basic subsistence. Further, 
we have environment in the sense of being “existential entities” in family, 
society, workplace, business and so on. In both ways, “environment” refers 
to “intricate system of interacting existential”; each system is influenced by 
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and influences other systems of existential. In this sense, we do not only 
speak of human environment wherein humans interact to form a unique 
system, rather we speak of non-human interactive systems with which we 
do interact in many ways. Hence, “environment” includes our and other 
interactive systems - a complex mesh of interactive beings and things. In a 
broad sense then, “environment” is a complex fabric of interactive systems 
on earth or above it, if we are in a manipulated system for existence. However, 
when we use the term in a restricted sense, it is intimacy of humans and what 
they have built for them. In a restricted sense, we also use the term t- mean 
what exists with us, but not like us rather beyond us in nature. Therefore, we 
have conception of “environment” which is a whole containing all interactive 
systems, humans and non-humans; whereas, we also have conception in 
which we have for us our environment that which we use and alter and 
substantially differentiate for their being. What we get from the analysis is 
that “environment” conceives of space (in fleeting time) for the existential, 
organic, inorganic and altered or built. Organic and built environment are 
chosen and given space, whereas the inorganic existential have for them 
only given space. In any case, environment is dynamic, open and interactive 
body of existential in space and time; Warwick Fox puts things in wonderful 
words: “What we call the environment consists of both spontaneously 
occurring and humanly constructed environments. For convenience, we label 
these the “natural environment”’ and the “built environment’’. These things 
are all mixed together in your field of view, but some of them belong to the 
spontaneously self-organizing natural world and some of them belong to 
the intentionally organized built environment. In addition, there are many, 
many examples of what we might call “mixed” environments all around us. 
These are becoming increasingly common as humans organizing processes 
of the natural world - from the back garden to the brave new world of 
genetic modification’. All in all, environment-related discourses cover 
natural, artificial and mixed existential closely related to each other and are 
influenced or influences in the course of complex relations. 

On the other hand, a careful study of the strict scientific use of the 
term “environment” reveals that there are two factors of “environment”- 
the material and the regulatory. Environment is constituted of some material 
factors like oxygen, carbon, hydrogen etc. whose presence is natural and 
crucial for survival and growth of living beings. The regulatory factors, 
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unlike the material factors, do not supply energy and are not building blocks, 

therefore. These factors are present as compounds making part of the 

organism in small quantities which includes catalysts and inheritors of 
metabolic processes. In case of “human environment”, we conceive of 

material building blocks and energy supplying factors, apart from regulatory 

components such as climatic, social, economic and political regulators. [pn 

this way. human beings have “environment” material and regulatory, the 

latter is not given to form what human beings are or what forms the material 

nature of human beings, it is on the other hand given to them from where 

they are-to enhance and/or inhibit their life processes. If we keep these 
things in mind, a study of “human environment” is emphatically biological. 

There is no doubt that man is a product of biosphere, which determines his 

properties in significant ways, the radical changes in biosphere itself ought 
to be within the adaptation limits of man. We call these factors “ecological” 

ones, which is nothing but external factors in the environment in which the 

man is and:induce some-changes in the rate of development or degradation 

of an individual. However, the number of ecological factors in an environment 

differs according to both the environmental changes and the changes in 

sensitivity of the organism and its needs, which indeed brings out changes in 

an individual over a long time. In any case, all there factors remaining the 

Same, in case of human beings, we have to take into account the cultural 

adaptations, which are relatively unchanging. In many cases, social and: 
cultural requirements exceed biological needs. Hence, ecological studies of 
human environment may not be sufficient enough, it needs some unique 

back up from other factors in environmental studies. 

In the recent times, school going little children know “environment” 
as a subject for study and most of them connect the study with an idea of 
dread. The reason is that all over his social environment there is a lot of talk 
about environmental degradation. We have seen that we may see environment 
from our perspectives (including the material, regulatory and built in and a 
holistic perspective); nothing bad in that except if we see it from “our” 
perspectives alone, that is, from the perspectives of “use” and “for us”’ or, 
that, the given, and the chosen and the given environment are all ‘for us' 
(human beings)’, because it is 'we' (humans) who are at the centre of 
everything, able to progress and develop through articulations and 
manipulations of whatever things exists. Another perspective, which is more 
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agghessively individual centred (not human race centred) is “me” and “‘for 
me” - everything is for me because it is myself who is all important’. Some 
of us think differently - environment permeates our being, it is all pervading, 
basic and most crucial to which I belong, and yet, it is beyond me. Existential 
together make a whole and interact and reciprocate differently. We might 
say that after all it is biosphere which is most important, humans are just 
insignificant existence, Hence, environmental perspectives can be simply 
stated as “disconnected” and “involved”. When.we (humans) disconnect 
environment, it is one way of looking at environment (this is true of built in 
environment), whereas the other is when we connect or involve ourselves in 
and with the environment. Either we look at it as the other for me, or as one 
with which we sympathize. Narrowly speaking, I sympathize with where I 
am situated, whereas from another perspective, we empathize having no 
racial and bounded environment. For us, “environment” is an integrity notion 
which has no Indian, American and Pakistani significance. In another way, 
we can look at “environment” as “material and nothing but material as well 
as regulatory’’. For that matter, it is “useful.” In a different way, we can 
think that it is something to be “cared” for even if it is material and regulatory 
because its use-value is superseded by its intrinsic value and thus to be cared 
not exploited to the optimum. In yet another way, we can say that it is not 
essentially material rather ‘scared’, not because it is something non-material, 
rather it is divine. Thus, we can perceive environment in different ways. A 
number of philosophical talks and ethical talks invite us to perceive these 
talks differently.’ 

It is interesting to note that the kaleidoscopic perception of 
“environment” enable us to see the truth that we merely do not have scientific 
perceptions of environment, we have a gamut of environmental studies, 
which includes many, many trans-scientific studies. It is due to this that a 
predominantly biological study of environment is ecological study, whereas 
trans-ecological, trans-scientific environmental studies consists of a number 
of social, economic, geographic, anthropological and, philosophical studies 
to name a few. Here we are considering, the important Indian philosophical 
perceptions regarding “environment”, 

ee 

Before we consider the environmental perceptions of Vandana 

Shiva (Shiva) and Ramchandra Guha (Guha), an initial remark should be 
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made. Though Vandana's and Guha's positions have been | 
feminism and qualified deep-ecology, respectively, 
they have no environment related perceptions and that they have onl 
ecological perceptions. For me, both take deep interest in envi 
studies for they discuss a number of trans-biological (trans-scie 
particularly, philosophical in nature. Though for that they d 
ecological interests because environmental and ecological stud 
related and philosophical reflections are at both the frontiers, 
ease on environmental philosophy (ethics in the main), as well 
or ecological philosophy, namely, 
opinions are philosophically grou 
fields. Further, we must briefly e 


abelled AS ecg. 
It 1s Wrong to think that 


TonMenta] 
Ntific) issues, 
i Not give up 
les are Closely 
We speak with 
as bio-spherical 
ecosophy and eco-ethics. Hence, their 
nded, and dwell between these Telated 
xplain the position of eco 
deep ecology’ for better appreciation of the environment relate 
perspectives of Shiva and Guha®. 


-feminism and 
d Philosophical 


The most intriguing feature of feminism is that we hardly know 
how it should be best explained. However, for sure, it rose from the ashes of 
both anthropocentrism and male-centrism in what we think, decide and do. 
Naive form of feminism is gyno-centrism, which fights for not only the 
cause of women but thinks that ‘woman only' being deprived and destructed 
in manifold ways that put them to several bondages, should be liberated. The 
question is what about men in several bondages and deprivations? Should 
they be liberated along with poor women? If yes, is the answer, we move 
away from gyno-centred thinking to embrace a new feminist philosophy of 
care and empathy irrespective of class, clan, caste, religion and most 
importantly, gender. This gender-neutrality focuses major changes in what 
we think, decide and do for human wellbeing, having “motherly” love, care 
and empathy. The “motherly” attitude for others is well adopted by fathers; 
it is gender neutral. Yet, we cannot stop thinking that since a long ai 
women have been subjugated in all spheres of life by male-chauvinists. 
Hence, feminism must be a prolong fight for endin g male-chauvinism, male 

centred economy, polity, welfare schemes and even a male-chauvinist 
philosophy where none but men are “rational”- they think correctly and do 
rightly. This is a philosophy cursed for relegating women to a “bundle of 
emotions.” Men have high rational quotient for right thinking, whereas 
women have “emotive quotient for taking care for household and a number 
of babies”, (including husbands!), Feminists hold that this mind set 1s 
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detrimental to humankind and it is time that we better realize the value of 
being “reasonably emotional” (as a father or a mother or like a “mother”). 
If this be a philosophical way of looking at life and world, it includes 
environmental perceptions of a feminist. The environment and the ecological 
community around us must be seen as a reasonably emotional mother should 
see it. The ‘should’ is the value-element in feminist environmental perception. 
A foolhardy feminist would thus not question the value of killing or using 
certain things for basic human existence. A reasonably emotional feminist 
caring for value of existence on the whole, would have no problem with 
killing or using what things are around us for basic existence. This must be 
_true of everything because it is in accordance with legitimate rights of 
existential. Clearly, if andro-centrism and male-centrism are speciesism, 
clanism, egoism and hedonism, feminism fights them with ethical might. 
Nevertheless, there are a number of feminists having different environmental 
(and ecological) perceptions. In contrast to our reasonable emotivists they 
are “nature mystics” with theological overtones. This calls for a complete 
liberation of mankind from the mechanistic, scientific and masculine-macho 
explanations of earth which was erstwhile seen as mother or mother-God, 
the one who is the all pervasive nourisher and carer. We are thus in and with 
God, the Body of God, for many. This is the Gaia perception of environment 
which takes to mysticism and theism. To be very sure, eco-feminists are not 
unanimous with such mysticism and theism. Nevertheless, a number of them 
are unanimous that non-human beings and things should not be plundered 
and dominated with the attitude of an aggressive male. Human beings should 
be perceived in contextual relation, not in isolation for their rights and duties. 
Though humans and non-humans are equally important in nature and depend 
on each other in many ways, they are categorically different as well. Hence, 
their rights, duties and wellbeing considered at the same footing on ground 
levels of existence. Feminists are not isolationist (as said before), 
consequently, they care for liberation from the subjugations of man on the 
whole, for which, they argue for constant people's contact or, going to people 
for care. It is thus based on the virtues of camaraderie, empathy and 
reciprocity. Feminists being socially, culturally and historically conscious 
', Of the domination of women and care for their liberation, they have an 
: ecological perception, that is, “social” than non-social or, personal. For 


mystics though, things are very different at the ultimate level of existence, 
where all is Divine. 
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The history of philosophical reflections (ethics in Particular), is 
testimony to two important reflections on environmental (ecological) 
matters-shallow and deep. Another intermediary position is the one that 
covers both the perceptions. We have seen that philosophers' perceptions on 
environmental matters contested for human centeredness and then andro- 
centerdness. However, things are not so simple because there are stiff contests 
among life-forms on the whole. Can we not speak of a “‘life-entered” view 
of what permeates us? Yes, we can and we better should have a view like 
that. After all, “life” as such has intrinsic value and for that matter, non- 
human life forms, must be taken care of for their rights and wellbeing. Why 
“life” alone? There is another contest in the making as non-living things 
make a strong case for their rights and good. It is too odd to think that tigers 
and trees call for their rights? Yes, it is odd if we take it to be literally true; 
in another sense, it is humans with their touted rationality who should cry 
for non-human rights, and rightly some people do like that. Hence, it is we 
who consent for such rights, and when a party contests this, there are laws 
for animal rights. Then this must be equally true for the Ganges or the Garo 
hills. Hence, a leap of rationality from humans to non-human things through 
non-human life forms is an extremely unorthodox environmental 
perception, which is not “one centred” or “shallow”, rather all-pervasive 
outlook for existential good, and thus “deep”. There are extremely deep 
philosophical arguments or ethical arguments to support this unorthodox 
Claim. Is this a queer position? Why should we think so foolishly and deeply 
to place mosquitoes and viruses with humans and trees at the same level for 
rights and good? Is deep philosophy of environment (ecology) pointlessly 
egalitarian? For Arne Naess it is not like that provided you have “intuitive 
experience’’ to recognize the “‘autotelic value” of all life forms. Naess has 
deeper intuitive experience of Self-realization with a capital “S’ distinctive 
of its metaphysical fervour. Astonishingly! this realization must be true of 
“all life forms”, he says, and no one must create any obstruction or hindrance 
to the unique right to realize one's own self, not even should one be obstructive 
of the petty creatures or things of value. Why it should be like that? Is Naess 
a metaphysical thinker who speaks of a greater and higher realization of 
beings, which is elevated to a spiritual and even mystic plane? Not to the 
least, it refers to a deontic perception of environment than teleological 
because the realization of self is the realization of “intrinsic value” of beings 
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and things. Respect to the intrinsic value of beings must be essential ethical 
perception towards existence on the whole. Naess has thus propagated a 
deontic theory of rights of beings demanding respect on our part, and he has 


advocated equality at the level of these ri ghts to be precise. Hence, it must be 
a distinctive egalitarian thesis, th 


at is, biocentric or ecocentric or biospheric. 
The point is, for Self-realization, beings have rights to explore and even use 
to an optimum other beings and things. Going by this, mosquitoes have for 
Self-realization right to suck our blood, northern winds to blow and damn 
freeze us and trees exhale carbon dioxide at night to deplete our already 
deflated stock of oxygen. And most importantly, all humans have right to 
cut trees to build houses, eat animal flesh, make centrally air-conditioned 
houses to prevent winds to freeze us knowing it will guzzle some CFC for 
ozone depletion and so on. All in all, human justification for optimum use of 
beings and things for their Self-realization is the “deeps’” deep problem. 
This is problematic for all reasonably emotional feminists as well. What 
then has to be said? A qualitative gradation of life forms, that ends in the 
same human chauvinism, racism, and what not? Where is egalitarianism? 
No where, because it is a concept of some Western teleologists in the garb of 
deontology of rights. It appears that feminists have little or no difference on 
many counts. 

Some “‘deeps”’ think that there is no contest with feminists. Some 
feminists think in the same manner. Other “deeps” and feminists disagree; 
they think that there are differences between them. There is one way-the 
intermediary way-out of this impasse. Before we come to this attempt at 
combining feminists and deep ecological positions, let us find out in what 
ways both the apparently contesting theories can make friendship. We have 
seen that they become friends when “‘using”’ the sacred earth and/or existential 
for human beings become a troubling question. Zimmerman and Deborah 
Slicer for instance, think that these views are compatible because basically 
their environment related perceptions are that damages to nature on the 
whole are ethically repugnant and must be stopped. Their “holism”, 
metaphysical debates apart, are really against the plundering attitude of 
human beings for egoistic or egotistic grounds as well as male-centred or 
macho-programmes for human wellbeing. For Robert Elliot , both of them 
in fact, support everything ethic, which tells us that “everything” has some 
value to be cared for, we cannot do anything for everything because that is 
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foolish. We don’t ask why plants use oxygen. Or, why tigers eat deer? Or, 
why Himalayan frosty winds blow? We need not ask why we should dig 
holes for planting a sapling because mother earth will bleed, because aj 
these are foolish to ask. Yet, we need to ask, why should we harness rivers 
for erecting big dams? Why should we deface and destroy rocks? Searching 
ethical inquires are not questions of ethical good, right and rights concerning 
everything-anything cannot be inquired on ethical bases. We only consider 
those intentional, well deliberated decisions and actions of individuals or 
institutions or organizations for ethical scrutiny which have definite impact 
on beings and things, impacts which are detrimental to the wellness, 
safeguards, rights and harmony of beings and things that surround us. The 
shifts in our environmental perceptions have been remarkable; from 
anthropocentric to gyno-centric, from there to life-centred and further, 
existential centred or everything ethic. If this be the case, for a relatively 
mature environmental (ecological) ethics, our turn to compatibility between 
feminist and deep views by combing some elements of both is needless. 
Thinkers like Warwick Fox-holds that we should transform our thinking to 
zoophilic, herbophilic and geophilic all together, and then it must be what 
exactly has been said with an exception that “all” does not demand ethical 
regard. However, it is extremely interesting to note that “everything ethic” 
has definite ethical grounds for its justification, and the basic grounds are, 
either deontic or “everything has value in-themselves’’ or teleological, that 
is, “everything serves a purpose in nature”. We may go on adding other 
justifications, like, “everything on ground levels of reality are ontologically 
speaking, Divine”. These justifications make no difference because the basic 
ethical perception that, there must be a paradigm shift in our intentional 
actions that tends to disturb or are against everything that needs serious care 
for protection and wellbeing remains the same. 


Il 

Let us now consider the environmental perceptions of two Indian 
thinkers of our times and-evaluate their perceptions based on whatever has 
been said thus far. I have selected the views of Ramchandra Guha and Vandana 
Shiva for analysis because both make an interesting study on deep ecology 
vis-a-vis ecofeminism. It is however important to note that Guha is a thorough 
critic of the aforementioned deep ecology thesis but it is interesting to find 
out his favour to a more qualified view. Again, both of them make an 
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interesting study for Third World environmental perception, that is, both 
are vocal “Third World critics” of bourgeoisie environmental philosophy. 

Ramchandra Guha is an outspoken critic of American 
environmentalism and supports Indian-German perceptions on 
environmental protection. He criticizes American ecological movement 
because it is based on an ecological view that is based on anthropocentrism 
and pseudo-aestheticism. Ecological wellness for Americans is ethically 
justified on human well-offness as well as aesthetic wellness. Interestingly, 
in both cases, the “humans” in view are those who are only “well-off” from 
a typical American perception or bourgeois perception of wellness, and 
restoration of pristine nature “for its beauty's sake”. For Guha, Third World's 
view, particularly the view of Indians on this matter is vastly different. For 
the Indians, “survival of man and nature” is primary, not the betterment of 
life-style or standard of living or the pristine beauty around us. Forrural India, 
in particular, economic justice by virtue of equitable distribution of goods and 
services as well as natural resources is of utmost importance. Poor people in 
rural and urban India think for their existence first and know how to take care 
of nature around them, but for them, a tiger project or a national park is not 
as important as basic existence is. The key problem in India is this social, 
economic and political justice which should be nationally and internationally 
perceived. Further, in the Third World countries like India, preserving the 
nature should be viewed in the light of militarization of society, such as, 
regional tussle, and nuclear policies and explosion. Moreover, the pressures 
from the national and international bourgeois owing to industrialization and 
mind set of consumption have propagated the ethic of commoditization of 
everything, which has to be kept in view. Guha thinks that a reading of deep 
ecological views enable him to criticize on missing these important factors 
which are so needed to advance an ecological philosophy that cares for poor 
and neglected population of Third World countries. He appreciates German 
perception exactly for its global view than the American view. 

Coming to the Deep ecological view, Guha thinks that it has some 
merits, particularly for moving away from aggressive anthropocentrism and 
a shift to biocentrism. Biocentrism advocates the truth of preservation of 
Senes of various species which have inherent value for life on earth. Exactly 
for this, wilderness should be taken care of not merely for the sake of its 
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pleasing beauty. However, Guha criticizes deep ecolo 
ground that their shift from anthropocentrism to biocen 
because it does not consider the changing face of hum 
is fraught with so many acute problems of existence 
egotistic consumption ethic and militarization of SO 
evaluate environmental value keeping in mind man a 
economics and polity, one has not advocated a sound view on environmeny 
It is interesting to note that thou gh Arne Naess has advocated 
and demilitarized nations, “deeps” perception on man, 
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for indubitable tension scenario of conflict of existence i 
to several reasons mentioned above. Deep ecologis 
environmental protection should be discussed along 
and cultural exploitations of the unempowered mass 
developed countries should care for the unempowered population of the 
Third World countries. The needs and aspirations of underdeveloped and 
developing economics cannot be neglected in the name of equal share and 
responsibility of global citizens for environmental protection. Truly, the 
already developed economies cannot become environmental bosses at the 
cost of a glossy egalitarianism which is only another means for exploitation. 
Hence, protecting the unempowered masses must go along with protecting 
the environment. This is not anthropocentrism, noris it biocentrism; it is care 
for man and environment with an eye on several social, cultural; economic, 
political and other influencin g factors. For instance, the poor tribes are against 
deforestation, forest are their abode and life-line but once forests are cleared 
for industrialization or cosmetic purposes, the poor fight against it. Equally 
true is, the same poor people living on forest products demand for these 
products asa matter of right. They legitimately fight to cut some of the 
Overgrown or fringe of the forest grown up trees for livelihood. They would 
resist a tiger Sanctuary if that snatches their abode but they would give their 
life if tigers are poached. We have to keep these “other than environmental 
factors” in mind for findin 8 out the ethical ways to restore man-environment 
relationship. These are the “other” or non-environmental factors which the 
deep philosophy sidetracks. It is interesting to note here that the “ecumenical 
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terms’’ or the “oikos terms” like, “ecology” and “economics” have the same 
root, iietoie that pertains to the ‘abode’ or 'household' where we exist. 
Clearly, environmental-talk involves economics-talk if we think carefully. 
Interesting point is that deep ecologists and Guha appear to be on similar 
footing when they speak of exploitative technologies against both man and 
nature. Large scale industrialization, heavy mechanization, capital titendive: 
plans and urbanization are all opposed for exploiting both man and nature by 
the deep thinkers and Guha. It is my observation that a critic should not 
necessarily be against the thesis he criticizes; in criticizing, he might appreciate 
and even show a way towards correcting a thesis forits defects. Guha has done 
a service to deep ecology by criticizing its defects and shown that it is a thesis 
hardly to be dumped because in many ways, the thesis has to be commended. 
First, Guha thinks that it has proved to be ethically correct in moving away 
from anthropocentrism and open vistas for wider perception on environment. 
Further, ithas been against some of the unethical ways of development of man 
at the cost of everything else. In fact, Guhahas beenruthlessly critical toadeep 
philosophy that does not criticize important elements in.western civilization, 
particularly American, such as cosmetic-environmentalism,. which is an 
aesthetic bluff. It is non-committal to demilitarization, supports imperialistic 
economy and polity, and has a lackadaisical attitude towards the uplift of the 
unempowered masses. Guha perhaps does not have basic disagreement with 
a qualified deep ecological perception that takes care of the important fact as 
mentioned here, which deep philosophy missed erroneously. 

Vandana Shiva is a thoroughgoing critic of the “‘macho-science”’, 
if that is the better term to clarify what she means while criticizing progress 
of science being adverse to man and nature. The reason is, “science” can 
hardly be against man and nature as philosophy is not. However, scientific 
progress in the hands of capitalists has ruined man and nature, just as the 
philosophy of fundamentalism is harming modern civilization. Again, this 
macho-use of science or imperialist-capitalist exploitation of science for 
class-gains is particularly against the masses of Third World countries. 
Vandana, like Guha, is critical of exploitative use of science against man and 
nature, particularly against the underdeveloped and poor masses of the Third 

“World countries, The criticism is apt because without keeping human 
exploitation in mind by groups of exploiters, there is hardly any appreciation 
of environmental matters. The history of the advent and progress of science 
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through the ages of enlightenment and industrial revolution js testimony to 
widespread negative effects, says Shiva. First, it has caused several] irreparable 
damages to nature. Second, it has threatened the existence of number of 
beings and things, some extinct, some at the verge of extinction and m 
others slowly moving to extinction. Third, with many beings, a number of 
human populations are threatened for existence, particularly those under 
imperial bondage and even after liberation from foreign rule, under the 
clutches of exploiters, national and international in the Third World 
countries. Finally, among human population, the worst affected are the 
women, particularly those of the Third World countries. The science Which 
has caused such rampant exploitation is owing to its use of persons having a 
chauvinist-patriarchal attitude-the egotistic and egotistic attitudes so to say 
that uses science aggressively as means to exploitation of population for 
several gains. Mechanization, industrialization and production of goods have 
been all under the influence of gross hedonism of the capitalists and the 
imperialists for whom the whole of nature is just commodity for betterment 
of lives of those who have the capital to use it in gross ways. Optimization of 
natural resources, enjoyment and depletion of nature on the whole is the ° 
story of science. By virtue of the work ethic in the industrialization era, 
there has been a typical division of labour. The male chauvinists have by 
virtue of this division exploited woman the most: Men were empowered to 
be “producers”, literally of everything they. can, and for that matter, women 
were relegated to another natural commodity for use. Hence, male were at 
the making, women just followed what were imperative to them. In short, 
science in the hands of patriarchs was exploitation. If this be case, as Guha 
perceives, Shiva must say ‘that exploitation of the masses by groups of 
population is key to a proper environmental perception. 

The feminist are thus right in opposing the exploitative science and 
so called human progress because it has marginalized women as commodities. 
The capitalist view of women and nature is that they are the means for capital 
gains. This is theimmorality of capitalism where nature and women are things 
and flesh, the result being abject neglect of and disrespect for nature and 
women. Feminists have task cut out for them to oppose such immoral ways 
of thinking and doing. Elaborating on the philosophical grounds for such a 
negative progress of modern science, Shiva thinks that the macho-science is 
reductionist, that is, it reduces everything to a single irreducible ultimate. 


any 
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Hence, it is based on a typical ontological thesis that asserts discrete matter 
is basic to everything we can ‘conceive in and around us. Nature is then 
understandable or known by virtue of the discrete parts or atoms and such 
knowledge of the same must be true for the whole of nature. Hence, there is 
an irreducible ultimate and :an irreducible way to know when it comes to 
nature. The result is that nature is an epitome of discrete and externally related 
entities, there is nothing like internal relation orinterconnection and reciprocity 
in nature. If this ‘be the case, nature itself is not an organized whole, there is 
no “oneness” init, no coherence to be found anywhere. For that matter we can 
and we should use each discrete unit of nature for our use as we use a machine 
fora purpose. Naturally, we ought to use natural entities to its optimum. If this 
be thecase, it is just to. use discrete members of human population for our use, 
including women. So what is for many Gaia or mother or the “‘one’’; is for the 
scientific: reductionists inert and, discrete matter::What is for many, women 
the mother is for the reductionists, women as commodity. Nature and women 
(even men) are “resource” ‘for optimum use. The entire*ecosystem has use. 
Earth is thus reduced.to a resource for producing wheat-and wheat for flour, 
flour for bread, and bread for hunger and hunger for our own pleasure. The 
ethos is the one of using, manipulating, modifying and reusing for umpteen 
times; what was mother earth, has changed now as “the thing, earth’’- “women, 
the thing”. nowt RIT ‘i 
Consequently, the patriarchal science. with-its ally gross egotism 
becomes “‘violent’’. Violence is thus-basic to the philosophy of life of modern 
scientific man. It is.a destructive attitude resulting into destruction of nature, 
‘men, women and knowledge. It is interesting to note that reductionist science 
became violent with the knowledge‘accrued because knowledge is again a 
commodity to be best used egoistically. Therefore; scientific knowledge 
should amount to gains to those responsible for that knowledge and others. 
If science has enabled us produce electricity, it is a commodity to be owned 
by those who knows how.to produce it. Further, those.who own it have the 
needed capital for its production. Hence,'those who are in need must treat it 
as a commodity to be purchased at some price; and the price is with a few. 
So, power must not-be free for all. Scientific knowledge being a very 
technical and advanced inquiry, scientists enjoy superiority over other 
inquiries. For that matter, scientific knowledge of nature and man are superior 
to other knowledge; however, in itself, its knowledge is self justifying and 
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rational. Now, if you want to produce electric power, you need some Diece 
of land, which is an essential commodity but a part of nature. If science is 
just in its enterprise, others must give the land for the enterprise, knowing 
well that its fruits will not reach many. Worst, on that piece of land, People, 
trees, bushes, herbs, animals depend, who have to give up for the said Scientific 
progress to bear its fruits. Violence percolates to achieve at any cost the most 
needed commodity. In doing so, the entire responsibility rests on the rational 
community and no one else. Hence, any power to decide and act on producing 
power rests with rational and not emotional people. So, man should stay 
outdoor, women should remain indoor- the power game of economy is 
violent enough. 

Violence then percolates to regions in the form of political patriarchy 
as imperialism and economic patriarchy as capitalism. Hence, domination of 
land and masses is the utmost. Violence on man and nature is the form of life. 
This creates worlds apart - the developed, developing and underdeveloped, 
the last two bracketed as the “Third World”’. If reductionist science has given 
us Violence and imperialism in many new forms, it has given us the perception 
to see discrete worlds differently. The Third World is a discrete entity to be 
seen as acommodity for best use. Humanity therein are discrete, unrelated to 
the whole of humankind, and for that reason, macho-men look them as things 
for use-subjects for exploitation. This way nature becomes unrelated discrete 
units, Third World environment is unrelated to the whole of natural existence. 
For this, there is no point in treating it as we treat it back home. This is 
environmental reductionism, the result being, environmental or ecological 
violence. The gamut of beings, things, men and women are seen unrelated and 
differently. Such is the nature and unethical stature of science, which is basic 
to a proper understanding of environment and its many problems. 

Shiva then comes to the resolution of the crises caused by anti- 
human, anti-nature modern science and its gross egotism. For her, an 
ecological perception should be grounded on feminist philosophy of 
“organic” relation - we are in and with everything, we form a coherent 
system, internally related and not discrete. This perception of oneness and 
coherence is very much feminine. If we realize it, nature on the whole is the 
“prakriti” of the Indian philosophers, a principle of energy, creativity, 
productivity and the mother that upholds our existence. In her abode, the 
humans and non-humans everywhere anywhere are organically related. If 
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some philosophical corruption has maligned us for commoditising it, must 


be liberated from that subjection. Unlike the orthodox feminists, Shiva does 
not speak of a gender- grounded feminism. Her call is not for gyno-centrism 
to replace male-chauvinism. She speaks of non-gendered perception of man 
and nature for liberation from all violent attitudes that we might have 
nourished. This is the perception of the feminist who does not necessarily 
speak of care for the problems of the women of the Third World countries 
alone. It is a perception of the philosopher who would prefer to look into the 
life and problems of Third World men and women in relation to environment 
on the whole with love, empathy, involvement, trust and care. It is a non- 
violent power of the mind to go against all patriarchy to embrace beings and 
things non-gendered for their good. Once we care for the Third World 
population and the environmental concerns therein, the qualified deep 
perception of Guha and Shiva do not conflict, they are complementary to 
each other. Both recognizes well that man-nature relation is not to be 
understood in. a reductionist way. The organic approach demands that 
environmental crises are crises for man and natural beings and things; the 
priorities are not to be listed in aesthetic way. Rationality demands 
prioritization based on several factors that are socio-economic, political and 
cultural. Moreover, mere national perspective on this issue is reductionist, - 
international perceptions on this matter is of great importance. The deep 
(qualified) and the feminist (non-gendered) approaches considered here are 
not categorically diverse opinions though. : 
IV 

The most encouraging aspect of Guha's and Shiva's thesis is that they 
have carefully abstained from a trouble-torn “organic” theory that champions 
the all encompassing and all important stature of the “whole” by relegating 
parts to non-entities. They do not argue that environment, ecosystems or 
plainly, the nature as a whole including human and non-human beings and 
things, are completely dependent on the whole, so much so that apart from the 
whole their value or importance or worth is unthinkable. This is to borrow a 
Platonic legacy that what is true of the whole is true of its parts. Parts are 
relatively unimportant. This philosophy has a number of problems, the mist 
Serious, which neither the ‘“‘deeps” nor the ecofeminists will support, 1s 
absoluteness of the whole amounting to chauvinism of many shades. In this 
case, chauvinism amounts to absoluteness of the worth of the whole and an 
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implied or dependent worth of the parts, thus refuting or going opposed to the 
intrinsic value ofall existential advocated by those who uphold the Spirit of 
“everything ethic”. Further, Guha's and Shiva’s organic theory does not 
move beyond the scientific conception of inherent worth of things and beings 
understood in the broad perspective of their interconnectedness, symmetry, 
harmonious relationship and interdependence. Hence, a Platonic-Hobbesian 
reading of their organic theory is futile. Further, Guha and Shiva has been 
right in stressing the “locale” and “global” factors while evaluating the worth 
of human decisions and actions related to environmental wellbein g of things 
and beings of worth. Moreover, a broader “global perspective on this matter 
is commendable for respect of alien cultures, life forms, aspirations and needs 
of population. Finally, such things are considered in the broad frame of 
wellbeing of the “unempowered”, 

It is interesting to note here that.these “other than strictly scientific 
factors” enable these Indian thinkers to propound environmental 
philosophies free from the dilemmas of metaphysical or other theses that 
counter the problems of using and/or. killing many things and beings of 
some value for the wellness of humans. It sidesteps the false notion of 
“violence” by man towards nature by virtue of everything ethic they 
obliquely support and by virtue-of showing that violence is to be evaluated 
from a different perspective. Nevertheless, what Guha and Shiva should 
have stressed further is the proper methodology of resolving environment 
related value- crises. The unempowered ordinary people of the Third World 
countries, particularly those having little or no official knowledge of refined 
ethical theories or environmental philosophies, should be “cared” for value 
resolution of a number of problems with which environmental scientists 
and philosophers are dealing, Resolution of the value-laden environmental 
problems should be free from theory-based (whether deep or feminist) 
chauvinism of the intellectual; Pressing on our heads the sacred theories for 
value-resolution, forgetting the inclusion of perceptions of ordinary men 
and women bearing the brunt of human muddling with environment, is not 
only structuralist, it is an unethical model for resolving value-crises. It is 
supportive of a bourgeois mindset that intellectuals of environmental studies 
should be dissociated from those who are directly or indirectly concerned 
with the problems. One aspect of modern environmental studies is resolving 
environmental crises with the help of a feminist-hermeneutic model that 
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does not leave everything to champion theory obsessed intellectuals, 
Hopefully, both the Indian thinkers here do not engineer with their sacred 
Theories concerning environment and value-crises. 
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Protection of Environment through 
Precautionary Principle: 
Some Observations in Indian Perspective 


Rana Navneet Roy 


The precautionary principle had its roots in the German 
environmental policy but it has entered the centre-stage of the global 
environmental policy in the past two-and-half decades with several global 
environmental treaties invoking the precautionary principle for decision 
making. This principle had its origin in the German word ‘Vorsorgeprinzip’ 
which means precautionary principle in English. In simple terms, the 
precautionary principle conveys the common-sense based advice- ‘to err on 
the side of caution’. The principle intends to prevent harm to humans, 
environment, and eco-system at large. Before looking at some of the widely 
used definitions of the precautionary principle, it would be helpful to 
understand the context and rationale. When the impacts of a particular activity- 
such as emission of hazardous substances-are not completely clear, the general 
presumption is to let the activities go ahead until the uncertainty is resolved 
completely. The precautionary principle counters such general presumptions. 
When there is uncertainty regarding the impacts of an activity, the 
precautionary principle advocates action to anticipate and avert 
environmental harm. In this backdrop this paper makes an attempt to examine 
the meaning, definition, origin, evolution and other legal aspects of 
precautionary principle in Indian perspective. At the last, critique and the 
response of the Supreme Court of India (judicial response) on this principle 
have also been discussed which further elaborates its concept in specific 
context and Indian perspective. 


I. Introduction : 

Available scientific evidence often provides us cause for concern 
but does not give conclusive information. In such scenario, risk assessment 
compels us to strike a balance between the need to protect health and 
environment on one hand, and the foregone advantages of strict restrictions 
that may turn out to be unwarranted. It is in this context the role for 
precautionary principle emerges. Actually scientific & technological 
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advancement and mismanagement of natural resources have given rise to 
numerous environmental problems, such as pollution of water, soil, air 
radiation, noise, etc. which have adverse effect on flora, fauna and human 
health. Thus the emergence of different types of pollution has necessitated 
to develop the various principles at the international as well as national 
level, such as precautionary principle, polluter pays principle, strict liability 
principle, absolute liability principle, etc, Precautionary principle is one of 
them. This principle was developed at the international level] through the 
Conferences and Declarations but in India the evolution of precautionary 
principle is actually an instance of judicial strategy of implementing an 
international norm as part of the legal system of the country. The principle 
of precaution involves the anticipation of environmental harm and taking 
measures to avoid it or to choose the least environmentally harmful activity. 
Therefore, Now-a-days policy makers and civil society concerned with health 
and environmental issues argue that precautionary measures should be taken 
when there is insufficient scientific proof regarding irreversible damage or 
risk to human health or environment. 

At the outset it may also be useful to clarify the distinction between 
precautionary principle and precautionary approach. Purely from 
terminology point of view, precautionary approach appears appropriate given 
that it implies flexible operational measures that take context specific issues 
into consideration and allow for trade-off of multiple objectives including 
environmental and economic objectives. On the other hand, precautionary 
principle might give an impression that environmental considerations 
dominate over all other considerations. From legal perspective, on the other 
hand, the distinction between principle and approach is more significant. 
Since the debate on whether precaution has become part of the customary 
international law is unresolved, the use of phrase precautionary principle 
might give incorrect impression that there is a broad obligation to apply 
precaution in decision making. Not-withstanding such subtle distinction, 
this paper uses the two phrases interchangeably and both are also used 
synonymously in general parlance. 


II. Meaning and Definition of Precautionary Principle : 

The term ‘precautionary’ has been made from the word ‘precaution’ 
which means caution in advance. The precautionary principle provides for 
anticipatory action to be taken when threats of serious or irreversible harm 
to people or nature exist for preventing the damage to the environment 
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safeguarding the quality of life for present and future generations.” Thus the 
precautionary principle is an approach to decision makin g aimed at reducing 
potential harm by triggering a process to consider a wide range of alternatives 
to prevent the harmful action. 

The precautionary approach utilizes an alternatives assessment over 
the traditionally used risk assessment in evaluating policy decisions and 
actions. In risk assessment, limits are determined based on acceptable levels 
of harm and whether the activity or product falls within that acceptable 
level. The risk assessment approach of an environmental impact statement 
invites the parties to ask questions, but does not mandate taking the most 
protective action. According to a San Francisco city official, risk assessment 
involves good information and a “lot of non-information.” In contrast, 
precautionary principle decision making is based upon the best available 
science and other relevant information. The precautionary principle provides 
a framework for governments to make protective decisions when they don’t 
have all the answers on the table, but want to take protective action and no 
other decision-making framework is available. The alternative assessment 
of the precautionary principle asks whether the potentially hazardous activity 
or product is necessary and, further, what less hazardous options are available 
and how little damage is possible. 

The term precaution may be defined as “caution in advance or 
caution practised in the context of uncertainty or informed prudence.” 
However the entire world generally relies on two similar definitions of the 
precautionary principle. The first is found in the Bergen Ministerial 
Declaration on Sustainable Development, 1990 which is mentioned as 
follows: In order to achieve sustainable development, policies must be based 
on the precautionary principle. Environmental measures must anticipate, 
prevent and attack the causes of environmental degradation. Where there 
are threats of serious or irreversible damage, lack of full scientific certainty 
should not be used as a reason for postponing measures to prevent 
environmental degradation? 

The second often-cited definition is found in Principle 15 of the Rio 
Declaration on Environment and Development, 1990 which is discussed as 
below: Jn order to protect the environment, the precautionary approach 
shall be widely applied by States according to their capabilities. Where 
there are threats of serious or irreversible damage, lack of full scientific 
certainty shall not be used as a reason for postponing cost-effective measures 
f0 prevent environmental degradation. 
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These two definitions of the precautionary principle seem Similar 
at first glance but differ greatly. The Bergen Ministerial Declaration 
definition does not mention economics, except in reference to sustainable 
development. Rio Principle 15, however, promotes precaution, but only if 
the measures are ‘cost effective,’ which balances the need for the measure 
taken with its potential economic impact. These two definitions are consistent 
when it comes to what triggers precautionary action a threat of serious or 
irreversible harm. 


III. Evolution of Precautionary Principle : 

Earlier the concept of environmental protection was based on the 
assimilative capacity rule as revealed from Principle 6 of the Stockholm 
Declaration of the UN Conference on Human Environment, 1972. But the 
emphasis shifted to the precautionary principle by the 11" Principle of UN 
General Assembly Resolution on World Charter for Nature, 1982 and this 
was also reiterated in the Rio Conference of 1992 in its Principle 15. The 
precautionary principal has been formulated internationally through the 
years from its preliminary form at the Conference on Human and 
Environment in Stockholm (UNCHE) in 1972, to its reformulation at the 
United Nations Conference on Environment and Development (UNCED) 
in Rio in 1992. At UNCED, the precautionary principle was adopted in the 
Rio declaration, and it was an integral part of the connection on Biological 
Diversity and of the Framework Convention on Climate Change. The 
Precautionary Principle has contained this element that “where there is a 
threat of environmental degradation either of loss of biodiversity or of 
climate change or of harm to human health, lack of full scientific certainty 
shall (or should) not be used as a reason for postponing measures to prevent 
the threat’”’.® 

Though the modern concept of precautionary principle has been 
Originated in the last of 20" century in the entire world; but in India, since 
the Vedic time the main motto of social life was to live in harmony with 
nature. Sages, saints and great teachers of India lived in forests, meditated 
and expressed themselves in the form of Vedas, Upanishads, Smrities and 
Dharmas. These literature of old times preached us to have a worship attitude 
towards plants, mother earth, sky (akash), air (vayu), water (jal), and animals 

which really paved the way to maintain our ecology. It was regarded a 
sacred duty of every person to protect them. The Hindu religion enshrined a 
respect for nature. Environmental harmony and its conservation through 
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taking precautions have been the matter of great concern in the Indian 
philosophy and Buddhist tradition. It instructed man to show reference for 
the presence of representative sample of nature. Therefore trees, animals, 
hills, mountains and rivers are worshiped as symbols of reference to this 
representative sample of nature.* The Buddhism was also in favour of 
nature and ordained that ‘not to commit harm to environment’. 

Dalai Lama of Tibet, while addressing the Parliamentary Earth 
Summit of the UN Conference on Environment and Development, noted 
that “‘in the seventeenth century, Tibetan Leadership began enacting decrees 
to enforce environmental regulation”.’ The Theravada Scriptures of 
Buddhism provide the earliest written sources which could accommodate 
the concept of precaution. Theravada teaches not to commit harm, The 
Buddha urging his followers and monks to refrain from unwholesome action 
and to prohibit from injuring plants and deeds. 

Undeniably, the origin of the concept of precaution may well be 
founded in the history of civilization. In the early stage of civilization, humans 
had a holistic attitude towards nature which was regarded with sacred 
reverence. Nature was revered as the provider of life and therefore 
exploitation of its generosity was considered unethical. Subsequently, 
nature’s mystery was unraveled by the teachings of monotheistic religions 
and corresponding developments in science and technology. This elevated 
the status of humans above the environment. The regard to human life became 
primordial and gave humans the right to exploit nature without ethical 
limitation. The struggle to survive and protect human health led to the early 
use of the concept of precaution. 

Principle 21 of the Rio Declaration at the United Nation Conference 

-on Environment and Development (UNCED) in 1992 was first one in a long 
list of international agreements that contained the precautionary principle, 
making it more popular legal concept in present international environmental 
policy. While the application of the precautionary approach was widely 
based on the state’s capabilities, the principle provides that where there are 
threats of serious or irreversible damage, lack of full scientific certainty 
shall not be based as a reason for postponing cost effective measures to 
prevent environmental degradation. The precautionary measures shall be 
widely applied by States according to their capabilities. It is better to be safe 
than sorry approach, in contrast with the traditional reactive wait-and-see 


approach to environmental protection. 
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During the Earth Summit at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil in 19 
community of nations represented therein came up with the Age 
Chapter 17 thereof refers to the precautionary concept, which is as 

“A precautionary and anticipatory rather than a reactive 
is necessary to prevent the degradation of the marine environm 
requires, inter alia, the adoption of precautionary measures, envir 
impact assessments, clean production techniques, recycling, 
and minimization, construction and/or improvement of sew 
facilities, quality management criteria for handling of hazardo 
and a comprehensive approach to damaging impact from air, | 
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IV. Precautionary Principle in India and Judicial Response: 
Environmental jurisprudence in India is an uneasy mixture of 
“willingness to protect environment and lack of environmental awareness’, 
“overabundant legislative efforts. and slipshod enforcement process”, 
“constant gross violation of basic human rights and intense protest by the 
victims and stake-holders.” These jural opposites, connected to diametrically 
differing philosophies of democracy and socialism, provide an obscure 
picture of environmental law:in India. The judiciary had remained as a 
bystander to environmental despoliation for more than two decades since 
the inception of modern environmentalism on Indian soil. It had started 
assuming a pro-active role only in: 1980s. Since:then development of Indian 
environmental jurisprudence has been heavily influenced by some of the 
most innovative judgments passed by the Indian Courts.® But there is another 
picture about the Indian judiciary which is the matter of concern here. It 
would be proper to have a brief glimpse regarding that picture. Affidavits 
submitted before Keenan’s Court of Southern District of New York drew a 
divergent picture of the Indian judiciary: On the one hand, it was pleaded 
that the Indian court was not competent to handle matters of ‘great 
technological complexity’; on the other hand, it was argued that the Indian 
judiciary was ‘highly innovative’, ‘super innovative’.and ‘most powerful 
court in the world’ .!° These views and overviews bring the question regarding 
the correct position of judicial approach towards deciding the cases involving 
the technical and complex point relatin g to the uncertainties of environmental 
concerns. We have already seen the happenings and mishappenings in the 
famous Bhopal case." In the light of these points if we see the status of 
precautionary principle in India, we can easily find the real situation of its 
workability. There is still a lot of problems in applicability of this principle 
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because it involves the scientific assessment re 
activity which may harm the environment. 


The inadequacies of science and technologies to predict the effect 
of human activities and degree of threat and dangers resulting therefrom led 
to the precautionary principle in 1982. Before this period, the concept was 
based on the “assimilative capacity” rule as discovered by Principle 6 of the 
Stockholm Declaration, 1972. The assimilative capacity principle assumed 
that science could provide policy makers with the information and means 
necessary to avoid encroaching upon the capacity of the environment to 
assimilate impacts and it also presumed that relevant technical expertise 
would be available at the time of need and there would be sufficient time to 
act in order to avoid such harm. But in the 11" Principle of UN General 
Assembly Resolution on World Charter for Nature, 1982, the emphasis 
shifted to the precautionary principle and this was also reiterated in the Rio 
Conference of 1992 in its Principle 15 which has already been discussed.” 

So far as the cause for the emergence of the precautionary principle 
is concerned, following points may be noted:'"There is nothing to prevent 
decision makers from assessing the record and concluding there is inadequate 
information on which to reach a determination. If-it is not possible to make 
a decision with ‘some’ confidence, then it makes sense to err on the side of 
caution and prevent activities that may cause serious or irreversible harm. 
An informed decision can be made at a later stage when additional data is 
available or resources permit further research. To ensure that greater caution 
is taken in environmental management, implementation of the principle 
through Judicial and. legislative means is necessary." In other words, an 
inadequacy of science is the real basis that has led to the Precautionary 
Principle of 1982. It is based on the theory that it is better to err on the side 
of caution and prevent environmental harm which may indeed become 
irreversible. The principle of precaution involves the anticipation of 
environmental harm and taking measures to avoid it or to choose the least 
environmentally harmful activity. It is based on scientific uncertainty. 
Environmental protection should not only aim at protecting health, property 
and economic interest but also protect the environment for its own sakes 

The recent example of application of precautionary principle in 
Indian governance is the present repercussion on Mullaperiyar dam issue 
which had outlived its lifespan. The former Supreme Court judge, i is 
Krishna Iyer, on December 10, 2011 urged Prime Minister Manmohan Singh 


garding the outcome of any 
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to take the initiative to resolve the Mullaperiyar issue by applying the 
precautionary principle as agreed in Rio Declaration, to which India was a 
signatory. He said the authorities should act immediately to save the people 
living downstream of the dam.'? The former Acting Chief Justice of the 
Madras High Court, K. Narayana Kurup also said that the principle of 
precaution must apply to the Mullaperiyar dam and demanded for 
constructing a new dam in view of the alarming situation caused by recurring 
tremors and poor condition of the dam.’* Actually the dam has developed 
cracks and there is a strong possibility of it getting breached, posing a threat 
to the lives of 35 lakh people living downstream the dam. The century-old 
dam could not be repaired now. According to Justice Kurup, the principle 
‘clausula rebus sic stantibus’ of the international law would apply to this 
dam. The clause gives one of the contracting parties the right to repudiate 
the treaty at any time without the risk of any legal consequences if there is a 
fundamental change of circumstances. He further insisted that as per the 
clause, the Mulklaperiyar agreement would “stand abrogated” or 
“repudiated” in view of the recent developments of the dam structure. 


a. Shift in the Concept of Burden of Proof : 

As we know that the inadequacies of science have led to the 
“precautionary principle’, and the said “precautionary principle’ in its turn, 
has led to the special principle of burden of proof in environmental cases 
where burden as to the absence of injurious effect of the actions proposed, is 
placed on those who want to change the status quo.’ It is often termed as a 
reversal of the burden of proof, because otherwise in environmental cases, 
those opposing the change would be compelled to shoulder the evidentiary 
burden, and this procedure will not be fair. Therefore, it is necessary that the 
party attempting to preserve the status quo by maintaining a less polluted 
state should not carry the burden of proof and the party, who wants to alter 
it, must bear this burden." 

The precautionary principle suggests that where there is an 
identifiable risk of serious or irreversible harm, including, for example, 
extinction of species, widespread toxic pollution in major threats to essential 
ecological processes, it may be appropriate to place the burden of proof on 
the person or entity proposing the activity that is potentially harmful to the 
environment.” It is also explained that if the environmental risks being run 
by regulatory inaction are in some way "uncertain but non- negligible", 
then regulatory action is justified. This will lead to the question as to what is 
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the ‘non-negligible risk’. In such a situation, the burden of proof is to be 
placed on those attempting to alter the status quo. They are to discharge this 
burden by showing the absence of a ‘reasonable ecological or medical 
concern’. That is the required standard of proof. The result would be that if 
insufficient evidence is presented by them to alleviate concern about the 
level of uncertainty, then the presumption should operate in favour of 
environmental protection. 


b. Judicial Response : 

There are occasions when the Courts of India prioritized the 
environment over development, when the situation demands an immediate 
and specific policy structure. In M.C. Mehtav. Union of India'* the Supreme 
Court held that “life, public health and ecology must have priority over 
unemployment and loss of revenue problem.” The Supreme Court of India 
has been a strong supporter of environmental preservation through 
precautionary principle and polluter pays principle. In Vellore Citizens’ 
Welfare forum v. Union of India,” the Supreme Court held that the 
precautionary principle and polluter pay principle are essential features of 
sustainable development and observed the “precautionary principle” in the 
context of Municipal Law which means: 

e Environmental measures-The State Government and the statutory 
authorities must anticipate, prevent and attack the causes of environmental 
degradation. 

@ Where there are threats of serious and irreversible damage, lack of scientific 
certainty should not be used as a reason for postponing measures to prevent 
environmental degradation. 

e The “onus of proof” is on the actor or the developer industrialist to show 
that his action is environmentally benign. 

In this case the Supreme Court examined the meaning of 
precautionary principle in the context of municipal law. Justice Kuldip Singh 
expressed the opinion that, firstly, in regards to the environmental measures, 
the State government and the statutory authorities must anticipate, prevent 
and attack the cause of environmental degradation and secondly, when there 
are threats of serious and irreversible damage, lack of full scientific certainty 
Shall not be based as a reason for postponing cost effective measures to 
prevent environmental degradation. The Court also put forward arguments 
for legitimizing the application of this principle. It categorically stated that 
the precautionary principle and polluter pays principle were derived from 
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Articles 21, 47, 48A, & SIA(ix) of the Constitution of India. Fy 
various statutes, such as the Water Act, 1974 and the Environment 


Act, 1986 implicitly incorporate the concept of the precaution 
The above mentioned constitutional and st 


rthermore 
Protection 


: ary principle, 
atutory provisions are supportive 
of the fact that the precautionary principle is part of the enviro 


of the country, The Court also recognized’ the precautionary principle as 
part of customary international law and therefore part of domestic laws. 

The Court further applied the concept of the reversal of burden of 

proof thereby shifting the onus to the person proposing to alter the status quo. 
They have to show that the proposed action is environmentally benign after 
laying down the rationale and the legal basis for the application of this 
principle in India, They should elaborate on the judicial and administrative 
process that would have to be put into place prior to the operationalization of 
the principle. Taking into consideration of the fact that the polluting tanneries 
are not connected with the common effluent treatment plants, the Court 
ordered the closure of all such tanneries in certain district of Tamil Nadu. 

However, in the Taj Trapezium Case” the precautionary principle 
has been directly applied by the Supreme Court for protecting the Taj Mahal. 
In this case the petitioner has pleaded that the foundries, chemical /hazardous 
industries and the refinery at Mathura are the refinery and the emissions of 
industries in the form of carbon dioxide, sulfur dioxide and nitrogen oxides 
when combined with oxygen with the aid of moisture in the atmospheres 
forms sulphuric acid called “acid rain” which has a corroding effect on the 
gleaming white marble of Taj Mhal. Industrial refinery emission, brick- 
kilns, vehicular traffic and generator-sets are primarily responsible for 
polluting the ambient air around Taj Trapezium (TTZ). The petitioner stated 
that the white marble how yellowed and blackened in several places. It is 
inside the Taj that the decay is more apparent. Yellow pallor pervades the 
entire monument. In places the yellow hue is magnified by angles brown 
and black spots. Fungal deterioration is worst in the inner chapter where the 
original graves of Shah Jahan and Mumtaz Mahal lie. 

After taking into consideration of all the fact and evidence the 
Supreme Court observed: “the old concept the development and ecology 
cannot go together’ is no longer acceptable. Sustainable development of 
industry is essential for the economy of the country, but at the same time the 
environment and the ecosystem have to be protected. The pollution created 
as a consequence of development must be commensurate with the carrying 


nmental law 
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capacity of our ecosystems. Having this view the Court went on to opine 
that: “The atmospheric pollution in Taj Trapezium Zone has to be eliminated 
at any cost. Not even one present chance can be taken when human life apart 
from the preservation of a prestigious monuments like the Taj is involved, 
in view of the precautionary principle as defined by this Court, the 
environmental measure must anticipate, prevent and attack the cause of 
environmental degradation” 

Further the Supreme Court has applied the precautionary principle 
in the case of A.P. Pollution Control Boardv. Prof. M. V. Naydu and Others. 
This case is related to industrial pollution to the alleged breach of the 
provisions of the Water (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Act, 1974, its 
rules and notifications issued thereunder. Serious issues involving pollution 
and related technology have been arising in appeals under Article 136 of the 
Constitution and in writ petitions under Article 32 of the Constitution of 
India filed in this Court and also in writ petitions before several High Courts 
under Article 226. The cases involve; the correction of opinions on 
technological ground expressed by the Pollution Control Boards or other 
Bodies whose opinions are placed before the Courts. In such a situation, 
considerable difficulty is experienced by this Court and various High Court 
in adjudicating upon the corrections of the technological and scientific 
opinions presented to the Court or in regard to the efficacy of the technology 
proposed to be adopted by the industry or in regard to the need for alternative 
technology or modification as suggested by the Pollution Control Board or 
other Bodies. The present case illustrates such problems. It has become, 
therefore, necessary to refer to certain aspects of environmental law already 
decided by this Court and also to go into the above scientific problems, at 
some length and final solutions for the same. 

In this case, the Supreme Court took the view that inadequacies of 
science are the real basis that has led to the precautionary principle in 1982 
and it is based on the theory that it is better to err on the side of caution and 
prevent environmental harm which may indeed become irreversible. The 
Court observed: “The principle of precaution involves the anticipation of 
environmental harm and taking measures to avoid it or to choose the least 
environmental harmful activity. It is based on scientific uncertainly. 
Environmental protection should not only aim at protecting health, property 
and economic interests but also protect the environment. It must not only be 
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triggered by suspicion of concrete danger but also by justified concern or 
risk potential.” 

In M.C. Mehta y. Kamal Nath? the Supreme Court directed the 
assessment of the damage to the ecology and environment and imposed on 
the polluters the responsibility of paying compensation. 

However the wider dimensions of this doctrine (precautionary 
principle) were reduced in the case of Narmada Bachao Andolan v. Union 
of India** by the Supreme Court of India itself which held that the doctrine 
will only apply in such case of pollution, project or industry where the 
extent of damage likely to be inflicted is not known. When the effect of 
project is known then the principle of sustainable development would come 
into play which will ensure that mitigative steps should be taken to preserve 
the ecological balance. Sustainable development means what type or extent 
of development can take place which can be sustained by nature or ecology 
with or without mitigation. This case was related to construction of dam, not 
a nuclear establishment or a polluting industry. Since its impact on 
environment is well known, the Court held that the proposition of burden of 


proof is not applicable to a case like the construction of a dam where the 
impact is ascertainable. 


V. Critique of the Precautionary Principle” : 
Much of the current criticism of the precautionary ‘principle comes 
from US industry and trade interests.?” The opening salvo of ‘such critiques 
is often that the precautionary principle means whatever its proponents want 
it to mean in a given context and thatit is, therefore, useless as an overarching 
guide to policy decisions. They cite dozens of versions of the precautionary 
principle to support that view. Despite variations in the wording, all versions 
of the precautionary principle acknowledge the need for precautionary action 
when there is some evidence of the potential for serious, irreversible and 
widespread harm from some proposed activity. Other criticisms focus on how 
and where the precautionary principle is applied. Some critics argue that risk 
arrangement makes the precautionary principle unnecessary. They say that 
risk arrangement is based on sound science and is inherently protective 
because it builds in conservative assumptions and safety factors. They insist 
that the precautionary principle, by contrast, is not science-based and that it 
raises unfounded fears based on tentative evidence. Some argue, on the other 
hand, that the precautionary principle applies only to major threats of harm 
involving large uncertainties and does not apply to small or known risks. 
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Apart from above, there are also some problems which are associated 
with application of the precautionary principle because its definitions are 


vague, ill and absolutist. It is the tendency of this pri 
and to marginalize the role of science, V 
principle have been pointed out under t 
a. Itis Vague : 


nciple to be unscientific 
arlous critiques of the precautionary 
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Precautionary principle is vague because its formation under 


international treaties certainly poses a problem for its proponents. It owes 


the political nature of international negotiations; therefore, many scholars 


think that its adoption is a compromise version in current international 
agreement. These compromise formulations leave some space for flexibility 
on the part of national enforcers. Thus, it is considered vague. Many scholars 
argue that the precautionary principle may be given more precise formulation 
by giving three dimensions of the precautionary principle, viz., threat 
dimension, uncertainty dimension, and action dimension, and adding a fourth, 
command dimension. In other words, it can be formulated as if there is 
threat, which is uncertain, and then some kind of action would be mandatory. 
b. It is Absolutist : 

It is further accusation on the precautionary principle that it is 
absolutist or overly rigid. The term ‘absolutist’ here means that the 
precautionary principle is insensitive to scientific fact about the probabilities 
associated with different risks. Using simple statutory construction principles, 
it may be opined that although the precautionary principle requires that 
actions be taken even when there is lack of full scientific certainty. This, 
however, does not include a scenario when there is no evidence at all of a 
potential hazard. It may be submitted here that this problem could be avoided 
by stating a degree of evidence in qualitative terms, such as, “strong scientific 
evidence’ or ‘scientifically supported strong suspicions’, or applying some 
versions of the minimal principle prior to application of the precautionary 
principle. 

c. It Increases the Risks : 

This principle is criticized for leading to more risks. It may be true 
that the precautionary principle may be used as a political tool by 
administrations to focus upon a single, conspicuous threat, while disregarding 
, countervailing risks, But this is not such a serious reason to abandon this 
- Principle. Further, a careful examination of the aforementioned arguments 
Will reveal an attempt to trivialize the risk rather scientifically based and 
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interdisciplinary nature of the precautionary principle. Furthermore, it Z0es 
without saying that all regulatory policies, even those involving Certainty of 
damage, are open to abuse as some degree of interpretation in its 
implementation is left to regulatory bodies. But surely, this should not Stop 
decision makers from taking action. To avoid this it may be suggested that 
measures should be in place to erisure the application of the Principle in a 
rational manner. The precautionary principle should be applied in accordance 
with the precautionary measured prescribed by the precautionary Principle 
itself. 

d. Itis Value Judgment : 

Another criticism of the ‘precautionary principle argues that it is 
value based and not a tactual judgment. Indeed, the fact that the precautionary 
principle requires a level of evidence below the level of absolute proof or 
full scientific evidence is a value judgment to be made by decision makers, 
however any degree of evidence is also no less a value judgment. Thus, this 
critique is of no value as it is true for most, if not all, regulatory strategies. 
e. It is Unscientific Argument : 

Finally, the precautionary principle may be criticized on the ground 
that it is unscientific and marginalizes the role of science. However, the 
concept of uncertainty is in itself scientifically based and scientific research 
to overcome uncertainty is an important accompanying factor to the 
precautionary principle, directly or indirectly call for further scientific 
research. 

Thus, critics of risk based policy have suggested that the managerial 
language of risk implicitly conceptualizes the most human environment 
interactions as harmless or even positively beneficial. Risk is thought to be 
the exception not to the rule, in human engagements with nature. As such it 
encourages rational solutions rather than radical questions about underlying 
philosophies of development, consumption, or resource use. By contrast, 
some legal systems, i.e., United States; European Union, UK, Canada, Australia, 
India, etc. have favoured the concept of the precautionary principle as a basis 
for environmental action because it shows greater awareness of human 
ignorance and uncertainty. It demands heightened caution in the face of 
uncertainty to the point of inaction if the consequences of action are too 
unpredictable. Unlike risk, which invites and lends itself to calculation, 


precaution implies a greater need for qualitative judgment and necessary 
restraint. 
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Precaution to be sure is never an absolute mandate just as risk is 
balanced against benefits, so the precautionary principle can be offset in 
practice by other moderating principles, such as the requirement of actions 
be proportional to the anticipated harm. Nonetheless, the very indeterminacy 
of the idea of precaution has kept it from being translated into formal 
assessment methodologies, such as quantitative risk assessment or risk-benefit 
analysis put differently, the concept of precaution has worked particularly 
well in cultural settings such as there in Europe that do not insist on 
mathematical proof of the rationality of policy decisions. 

The reference for relatively informal and judgment techniques of 
decision making is linked in this way to a more pervasive sense of uncertainty 
and contingency in environmental policy-making.” 

VI. Conclusion : 

The principle of precaution is still evolving and now it is accepted 
as part of the international customary law. The consequences of its application 
in any potential situation will be influenced by the circumstances of each 
case. The precautionary principle or approach responds to the complexity of 
environmental health problems, the paucity of information and subsequent 
uncertainty about cause-effect relations and the slow pace of government 
testing and government decision making. At its core, the principle calls for 
preventive and anticipatory measures to be taken when an activity raises 
threats of harm to the environment, wild life or human life, even if some 
cause-and-effect relationship are not fully established. The precautionary 
approach is a logical extension of common sense concepts that guide daily 
life: “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure” and “better safe than 
sorry’. It challenges us to prevent harm before it occurs. It holds that when 
there is scientific evidence that an activity threatens wildlife, the 
environment, or human health, protective measures should be taken even in 
the absence of fully scientific certainty. Further, it is also argued that since 
Scientific uncertainty is inherent in the environmental problems for which 
the precautionary principle is typically applied, the decision making process 
based on the precautionary principle should become more inclusive, 
Participatory and democratic. 

Precautionary duties must not only be triggered by the suspicion of 
concrete danger but also by justified concern or risk potential. One thing is 
very clear and can be easily learned from various massive projects like 
Narmada Valley Project that such mega and massive projects should not be 
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policy makers and concerned 
authority should apply the precautionary principle in the form of antici 


action by triggering a process consisting of wide ran 
prevent the environmental harm. 

The precautionary principle has not been explicitly mentioned in 
any environmental laws in India. However, the Supreme Court of India has 
invoked this principle while passing the various judgments time to time and 
we know that the law declared by the Supreme Court shall be binding on all 
Courts of India.*! In other words we can say that the law declared by the 
Supreme Court shall be the law of land. But the Supreme Court is not bound 
by its own decisions and it may in proper case either reverse or modify its 
previous decisions. In this way the precautionary principle as propounded 
by the Supreme Court of India is the part of the environmental law in India. 
After recognition of this principle by the Supreme Court, the National 
Environmental Policy also adopted this principle as a guiding principle. 
However, it is still along way to go before the precautionary principle takes 
its rightful place in Indian environmental laws and even more importantly 
gets effectively implemented. 
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Sri Dattatreya’s 24 Gurus: Learning from 
the World in Hindu Tradition 


Martin J. Haigh 


Sri Dattatreya, who Lord Krishna quotes in the Uddhava Gita, has 
been evoked as a guru for environmental education. Sri Dattatreya gained 
enlightenment by observing the World, which provided Him with 24 
instructors. These taught him the futility of mundane attachments, the benefits 
of contemplation and forbearance, and a path towards the spiritual self- 
realization of the Supreme. Sri Dattatreya, an incarnation of Lord Visnu, 
features in several Puranas where His teachings involve direct challenges to 
the pretensions and prejudices of the learner. His core message is “never 
judge by surface appearances but always seek a deeper Truth” : the Earth is 
scared, an aspect of God, and a puzzle that challenges the spiritual self to 
awaken to its true nature*. 


1. Introduction : 

Modern concerns about Environmental Education for Sustainable 
Development (EESD) present.a challenge for the great world religions 
(Palmer & Finlay, 2003). Environmental degradation is, largely, a modern 
concern but religious practitioners demand guidance about what to do that 
is grounded in ancient scriptural precedent, so raising questions that, formerly, 
no-one ever thought to ask. This is as true for the complex web of belief 
systems called “Hindu” as for more monolithic systems (Colwell et al. 2009). 
“Environment” and “sustainability” are rising concerns in both traditional 
“Hindu” communities and their pioneering fringe of New Religious 
Movements, such as Swami Vivekananda’s Ramakrishna Mission, Srila 
Prabhupada’s ISKCON (International Society for Krishna Consciousness) 
and P. R. Sarkar’s Tantric Ananda Marg (Partridge, 2005; Haigh, 2010). 

EESD is, of course, a key concern of our modern age, where the 
human impact, spurred on by social traditions that stress “me-first” 
competition, the immediate gratification of desires, and that measure 
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success in terms of material accumulation, threaten to destroy the welfare of 
all those yet to be born. The United Nations’ Decade of Education for 
Sustainable Development (2005-2014) exists as recognition that our present 
way of life is unsustainable, that attitudes must change, and the world find a 
way of living as if the future mattered (Haigh, 2005; Lovelock, 2006). EESp 
recognizes that the way ahead lies in environmental, not economic, 
responsibility and it contains the argument that Education for Sustainable 
Development and Environmental Education might achieve more when 
working together (McKeown & Hopkins, 2005). 

This paper focuses on some EESD resources within one world 
religion that might help foster the change in social attitudes needed to divert 
our world from a self-destructive course (Laszlo, 2002). It finds those 
resources in the Vaisnava and Vedic scriptures. These include the four books 
of the Veda (including the 108 Upanisads, that provide their philosophical 
conclusion); texts composed >1,500 years BCE, the Mahabharata Epic, and 
the Puranas, compendiums of tradition, fable, and philosophy, often 
representing sectarian oral traditions, which were finally recorded in the 
millennium after 300CE (Flood, 1996). Vaisnavism, one of the central 
threads in Hinduism, accepts that Lord Visnu, often as manifests as an avatar 
or incarnations such as Lords Krishna and Rama, as the Supreme. It stands 
alongside Saivism (Lord Siva), the worship of the Goddess (Saktism), and 
Advaitism (essentially atheistic traditions associated with the philosopher 
Sankara) as a principle facet of Hinduism (Flood, 1996). However, while 
this paper has a Vaisnava perspective, it builds from the work of a range of 
modern practitioners who have couched their teachings on EESD in scriptural 
precedent (Dwivedi & Tiwari, 1987; Sharma, 2002: Prime, 1992, 2002). 

Traditionally, a Vedic education is obtained froma guru, whois both 
instructor and role model or acarya (Sharma, 2002). By the 1980s, “Hindu” 
environmentalism had produced several modern heroes and the much-admired 
Gandhian Chipko (Hug the Trees) movement of Sunderlal Bahuguna and 
Chandi Prasad Bhatt as well as the later SwadhyayamovementofP.S. Athavale 
but it had not much embraced its ancient scriptures (Jain, 2009; Shepherd, 

1987; Haigh, 1988). Almost unique, in this period, was 1987’s Environmental 
Crisis and Hindu Religion by Canada-based O. P. Dwivedi and India-based 
B.N. Tiwari. This work contributed to a debate that followed publication of 
the celebrated essay of Lynn White (1967), which blamed environmental 
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aco-Christian tradition and praised some 
Eastern religions. Several com 


mentators were less impressed by the 
environmental record of these Eastern religions in the lands where they were 


ascendant (Weiskel, 1997). Such criticisms spurred Dwivedi and Tiwari to 
expose and defend the deep scriptural roots of Hindu environm 
fully half of their book is aren Over to quotations that €xpress reverence for 
nature. They Support diet thesis, “that religion has a special place and value 
in protecting the environment” (Dwivedi & Tiwari, 1987, p 104) , much as 
Lynn White did (through nominating St. Francis for Christianity), by the 
nomination of a guru for Hindu environmentalism. 

“Let us resurrect Dattatreya as the patron saint of environment in 
India and the World ... and accept the patronage of Lord Dattatreya as the 
protector of the environment. This would help us develop an ethic of the 
environment relevant to present needs”. (Dwivedi & Tiwari, 1987, p. 93) 

The key text comes from that most important Vaisnava Purana, the 
Srimad Bhagavatam. In Canto 11, Sri Dattatreya explains that He gained 
enlightenment by observing the world around Him, where He found 24 
gurus (Table 1). The story forms part of a larger canon of Puranic teachings 
where Sri Dattatreya demonstrates an educational method based on 
intellectual problem solving. From such roots, Sri Dattatreya emerges as a 
key figure in Hindu EESD and worth attention by all of those who would 
teach environmental education in a multicultural context. Despite this, Sri 
Dattatreya is very little known in the West and this chapter was written, 
originally, in an attempt to raise His profile among Western educators. 

2. Who is Sri Dattatreya? : 

From a Vaisnava perspective, Sri Dattatreya’s teachings come on 
the very highest authority. Lord Krishna, who many consider the Supreme 
Personality of Godhead, personally narrates the story of Sri Dattatreya oe 
~ His gurus (Stimad Bhagavatam 11, 7-9). This forms part of Lord Krishna’s 
final great teaching, the Uddhava Gita, considered second only " the 
Bhagavad-Gita in importance, and it raises the question of why Lord oe 
nes Vaisnavas regard as the ultimate source, soul, and mee 

oO should choose to quote from qnyoue at all? mete se it 

€s, these teachings and their author, Sri Dattatreya, rheut ie t with 

In Maharashtra, Dattatreya worship is a major a oo with 
of devotees (Joshi, 1965). Here, Sri Dattatreya 1s tep —— 


ental concern; 


Millions 
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three faces, six hands, and a single body. However, some early sculptures of 
Lord Dattatreya include Brahma, Visnu and Siva side by side (Gopinatha 
Rao, 1968). Each pair of hands carries two of the symbols of the three 
deities. Commonly, His central body is blue, representing Lord Krishna- 
Visnu, while his further two faces represent, on the ri ght, Lord Brahma and 
to the left, Lord Siva (Keshavadas, 1982), At His heels run four hunting 
dogs, embodiments of the four Vedas, guardians of the absolute Truth, A 
garlanded cow, standing behind the Lord, represents the Earth. Occasionally, 
images of the ten major Visnu avatars are carved on the icon’s Margin 
(Gopinatha Rao, 1968). 

In Maharashtra folk mythology, Sri Dattatreya is famously hard to 
find. Immortal, he travels the world in disguise, unrecognizable to any but 


~ his pure devotees, to whom he may grant enlightenment or material boons. 


Academic researchers find Sri Dattatreya equally hard to pin down 
(Raeside, 1982). Rigopoulos (1998) subtitles his major study on Dattatreya: 
“The Immortal Guru, Yogin and Avatara’’. He supposes Him to be an ancient 
deity, possibly pre-Vedic and recognizes that Sri Dattatreya plays diverse 
roles in several religious traditions, mostly Hindu or at least Tantric, but also 
Jain and Islam (Rigopoulos, 1998). Several traditions identify Sri Dattatreya 
with Lord Siva, which include the Tantric Natha sect, the Aghoris, and the 
NRM followers of both Sai Babas, who are regarded as Dattatreya avatars 
(Rigopoulos, 1998). This Visnu-Siva overlap is explored by Rigopoulos 
(1998) but demonstrated by Satyeswarananada Giri Babaji (1994), who 
calls Dattatreya’s Yoga Rahasyam the work of an incarnation of Siva but 
illustrates it with a Vaisnava image. However, most Upanisads and Puranas 
identify Sri Dattatreya with Lord Visnu. : 

The Srimad Bhagavatam lists Sri Dattatreya 6" among 24 Visnu 
incarnations, while some Puranas include Him among the ten major avatars 
(e.g. Vayu Purana, Harivamsa, see also Rigopoulos, 1998). Many texts agree 
that Dattatreya was the gift of Lords Visnu, Brahma and Siva to the Goddess 
Anasuya. The Markandeya Purana tells that he is one of three brothers, 
Dattatreya being the incarnation of Lord Visnu, the Sage Durvasas of Lord 
Siva and Soma, the Moon Deity, of Lord Brahma (Markandeya Purana 

17.1-16; Srimad Bhagavatam 4.1.15).. The Narada Purana 3.3 is among 
some late Puranic sources that proclaim him a combined incarnation of the 


_ three Gods (Dwivedi & Tiwari, 1987, p192; Sivananda, 1999). 
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In Puranic and popular tradition, Sri Dattatreya appears either to 


grant material desires to supplicants or to offer instruction (Darsanopanisad; 
Avadhuta Gita; Mahabharata Udyoga Parvan 36.1-21; Skanda Purana, 
Brahma Kanda 1.36.33-206; Srimad Bhagavatam 7,13. | 1-45). He is amystic, 
the archetype of the Avadhuta Upanisad. An Avadhuta is one who has 
surpassed all worldly affairs, including the trappings of religion and social 
convention (Narada-Parivrajakopanisad 9.23). “Kno Wledge... the true cause 
of final liberation is the most precious possession of the Avadhutas”’ 
(Mahanirvana Tantra 14.140). Despite this knowledge, despite being fully 
liberated from the material world, from compassion, Sri Dattatreya Avadhuta 
remains on the material plane to help those still bound by the cords of material 
existence free themselves. He awards His grace to all, irrespective of their 
social status. “Desiring only their welfare, I hope that they will agree to 
become one with the Supersoul” (Srimad Bhagavatam 7.13.42). 
The process of His enlightenment is described by the Brahma 
Purana, which represents Sri Dattatreya as a human saint, who achieves 
Self-realisation after a heartfelt prayer to Lord Siva from the waters of 
Atmatirtha, ‘Soul's Gate’: 
“O Lord of the Gods, I am fallen into the well of worldly existence. 
I am sunk in the mire of delusion. I am enveloped by the darkness of 
ignorance. I am not able to realise the Supreme soul... 1am tormented by the 
heat of the five sense organs. I am weary. Redeem me, O Lord’. (Brahma 
Purana, Gautami-Mahatmya 47.7-10). 
“~~~ Lord Siva appears and, through His grace, Sri Dattatreya achieves 
Knowledge. Another text locates Dattatreya’s enlightenment on Ramasetu, 
~ between India and Sri Lanka (Skanda Purana Brahma Kanda 3.20.36). 
Sri Dattatreya may thus be identified as Self-realised human saint 
as well as an avatar. However, He is also a Vedic deity. The Avadhutopanisad 
(Krishna-Yajur-Veda) and the Darsanopanisad (Samaveda) are both narrated 
by “Dattatreya, the great Yogin” (Darsanopanisad, 1, 1). The Atharva Veda’s 
Dattatreyopanisad is devoted to mantras for His worship, while its 
Sandilyopanisad advises yogins to meditate upon Him. Raeside (1982) 
concludes: “...Dattatreya, like so many of the gods of Hinduism, swims up 
into our awareness from mysterious depths, makes and breaks connections 
of which we know scarcely the hundredth part, acquires and discards legends 
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and philosophical attachments of which only a 


small fraction ha ve reached 
us...’ (Raeside, 1982, p 500), 


3. The Teachings of Sri Dattatreya ; 

Sri Dattatreya teaches th 
the material world, there is 
Universal Consciousness, 


at beneath the apparent multiplicities of 
a single underlying Unity. This U 
“Brahman,” often characterized as ‘ 
which means “truth, consciousness, and bliss.’ 


within every living being, there is 
presently deluded into thinking that 
which, once re- 


nity is a 
‘satcitananda,” 
” Sri Dattatreya teaches that 
a particle of this Supreme, which is 
it belongs to the material world, but 
awakened to its true nature, may return to union with the 
Supreme. Thus the Sandilyopanisad meditates upon: 


Lords, Dattatreya, who is intent on unravelling the 
spiritual soul (atman)...” (Sandilyopanisad 3, 9-15). He is one of the great 
teachers of yoga. “Dattatreya ... intent on the welfare of all beings, the four- 
armed Maha Visnu, holds sway over yoga as its crowned king.” 
(Darsanopanisad 1, 1-4). Sri Dattatreya teaches a spiritual aspirant to seek 
the Brahman within, and that while the world binds the spiritual soul to its 
material body, as in other traditions, it also contains instruction to help a 
spirit escape from its entrapment (Markandeya Purana 40, 15-41: Nasr, 
1998; Bible Romans 1:20). The key to escape, to the realization of the Self 
within the self, is equipoise, perspective, and detachment, which emerge 
from the awareness that the material world is transient, that nothing is or can 
be owned, and that only Truth is eternal. 

Sri Dattatreya’s teachings frequently lampoon material desires, sex, 
alcohol, power, indeed all material attachments. His advice is to build up 
spiritual wealth though simple living and high thoughts, hence He is called 
a champion of “dharma,” right behaviour. 

“Lord Visnu ... incarnated as Lord Dattatreya, at a time when study 
of the scriptures, religious principles, and honesty were almost lost, and 
Dattatreya, forgiving and compassionate, the embodiment of transcendental 
knowledge, re-established the Vedic way of life” (Harivamsa-parva 41. 
104-199), 

Nearly all these themes are embedded in Sri Dattatreya 8 account — 
of the 24 insights He discovered by observing life in the material world. , 
However, chief among them is non-attachment and realization that the root 
of trouble in the world is the delusion of possession. 


“the eternal Lord of 
illusion in vesting the 
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4, Sri Dattatreya’s 24 Gurus of Nature : 

The conversion of self to Self awareness, “Self-realization,” is the 
goal of much Hindu tradition, much as the search for ecological Self- 
realization, which shares the same Vedic roots, is the goal of deep ecology 
(Haigh, 2006). Self-realization is achieved through processes that combine 
direct instruction from a guru with direct personal exploration (Sharma, 
1993). The Vedas teach that the sacred is everywhere, in temples, images, 
and throughout nature (Warrier, 2006). Hence, Sri Dattatreya encourages 
the seeker to see the world as both divine manifestation and guidance 
(Keshavadas, 1982). 

In the Uddhava Gita, Lord Krishna tells how Avadhuta Dattatreya 
discovered 24 gurus by observing this world. His teachers were: the Earth, 
wind, sky, water, fire, the Moon, the Sun, some pigeons, a python, the ocean, 
a honey-bee, a bee-keeper, an elephant, a deer, a fish, a reformed prostitute, 
a small squirrel, a.child, a hawk, a young housewife, an archer, a snake, a 
spider, and a wasp. Many of these also feature in Sri Dattatreya’s other 
teachings. In this text, however, there is a loose but explicit connection 
between these Gurus and Samkhya Philosophy, which is closely associated 
with Sri Krishna and His teaching (Srimad Bhagavad-Gita 10.26). Hence, 
the first five describe the five gross elements (Mahabhuts) that are the 
conclusion of the Samkhya evolutionary cascade while others describe the 
five senses (Buddhindriyas) etc (Larson, 1969, 236). 

Table 1 explores the interpretations of the messages from these 24 
gurus by key, modern, spiritual leaders, including Prabhupada (1977), 
Keshavadas (1982), Sivananda, (1999), Ambikananda (2000), a western 

follower of Sivananda, and the disciples of Sai Baba of Shirdi 
(Shirdibaba.org, 2003). It also engages the translations of the Ramakrishna 
Mission’s Tapasyananda (1982) and, UNESCO-sponsored, Tagare and 
Shastri (1994).To these notes are added comments from the translation of 
Swami Madhavananda (2003) of the Advaita Ashrama, Champawat, 
Uttarakhand, which is based on the classical commentary of Sridhara, and 
also the modern translation of Bhumipati dasa (2007), which includes the 
commentaries and purports from the Gaudiya Vaisnava Acaryas Srila 
Vivsvanatha Cakravarti Thakura and Srila Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati Thakur. 
Finally, it tries to link Sri Dattatreya’s 24 gurus of the Uddhava Gita to His 
less well known teachings. 7 
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Table - 1: Sri Dattatreya’s 24 Gurus 


“Although human beings in this World are burning in the forest fire of 
desire and greed, you remain free and are not burnt, like a peaceful 
elephant bathing in the waters of the cooling Ganga” (SB. 11.7.29). 
How can this be? “Sri Dattatreya replied: “My dear king, Ihave received 
knowledge from many spiritual masters who are present in this world 
and because of this I am f€€.......0+++ ” (SB 11.7.32). “Oh king, I have 
taken shelter from the following 24 teachers.” (SB 11.7.33). 


1. The Earth (SB. 11.7. 37-38) is steadfast in its duties and steady in its 
cycles. The Earth teaches forbearance, to remain undisturbed even while 
oppressed (Ambikananda, 2000). In general, it accepts the injuries done 
by humans and continues to provide crops, etc. to the best of its ability 
(Sivananda, 1999). “A sober person, should understand that his 
aggressors are acting helplessly under the control of God, and thus should 
never be distracted from progress on his/her own path” (Prabhupada 
1977, SB 11.7.37- Translation). Hence, the Earth teaches “dharma,” the 
value of steadfast perseverance on the path of duty, equipoise, and 
forgiveness (Keshavadas, 1982). Verse 38 also mentions sub-lessons given 
by the Hills, which produce vegetation and streams that contribute to the 
good of all and Trees, which bears oppression without a murmur and still 
gifts fruit, fuel, fodder and shelter (Madhavananda, 2003). Srila 
Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati Thakur adds that the ; “ materialistic enjoyer 
considers all items of this world to be objects of his enjoyment” while a 
spiritual person considers them to belong to God and so treats them with 
respect and takes only what they need (Bhumipati dasa, 2007, p 38). 
Similarly, the Vaisnava reading of the first verse of the Isopanisad is 
‘take only what you need - for you know to whom everything belongs’. 


4. The Wind or Air (SB 11.7.39-41) passes through the world like Truth, 
unchanged and unattached and unaffected by the odours of anything it 
passes over (Madhavananda, 2003). Equally, like Truth, ithas the capacity 
to disturb as it swirls about the objects of the material world “When the 
wind blows in many directions at once, the atmosphere becomes agitated. 
Similarly, if the mind is constantly attracted and repelled by material 
objects... it will be impossible to think of the Absolute Truth’”’(Prabhupada, 
1977 - SB 11.7.40- Purport). Hence, the wind teaches the value of freedom 
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and of staying clear of worldly disturbances. Srila Vivsvanatha Cakravarti 
Thakura adds that it is important to remember that the spiritual soul is 
different from the material body and that one should not become devoted 
to serving the latter (Bhumipati dasa, 2007, p. 40). 


3. The Sky (SB 11.7.42-43) teaches that the Self, like the sky, has no 
boundaries and is beyond the reach of material nature (Tapasyananda, 
1982). Sometimes, clouds cover the sky but the sky above is unaffected 
(Keshavadas, 1982). “When the mind is spotlessly clear like a cloudless 
blue sky, one can see the actual form of the Personality of Godhead” 
(Prabhupada, 1977- SB 11.7.42-43 - Purport). Sri Dattatreya adds: “Know 
all objects of material perception to be empty, like Space, Know the Pure 
One as neither bound nor free. The nectar of knowledge, undifferentiated, 
like the sky” (Avadhuta Gita 3.7). The fragmentary self, trapped in 
materiality, awaits reunion with the Universal Self. The boundless sky is 
an eternal reminder of this essential, all pervading Unity (Bhumipati dasa, 
2007, p 41). 


4. The Waters (SB 11, 7.44) serve all without pride and purify those 
who bathe. They preserve and give life, which is why the Vedas speak of 
them as the God Narayana-Visnu (Padma Purana 6.127.3 et seq.). Srila 
Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati Thakur adds that “There is no question of 
contamination in transparent water” (Bhumipati dasa, 2007, p 44). “Just 
as pure water is transparent, a saintly person transparently manifests the 
Personality of Godhead....” (Prabhupada, 1977, SB11.7.44 - Purport). 
Pure and holy people are like the sacred Ganga, which purifies by sight, 
contact, and praise (Tapasyananda, 1982). The lesson is also that 
purification comes from association with purity. 


5, Fire(SB11.7.45-47; also Avadhuta Upanisad 9) purifies whatit consumes 
and its qualities are not sullied by contact with the material world 
(Ambikananda, 2000). “J am the fire that burns the sins of the sinless” 

(Avadhuta Gita 3.10). The spiritual fire of the Supersoul exists within and 
pervades all of creation even if, like fire, it manifests itself differently in 
different living creatures (Srila Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati Thakur in 
Bhumipati dasa, 2007, p46), which is an argument for respecting the 
shared Self within the living world. (Of course, Lord Siva, appearing as 
an outcaste to block the path, taught the same to Adishankaracarya). The 
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knowledge of a teacher is also like fire, which lies latent in fuel like the 
Supreme in all creation, and blazes to life when conditions are right for 
the purification of the world (Tagare & Shastri, 1994: Tapasyananda, 
1982). Elsewhere, Rabindranath Tagore urges educators and learners to 
see themselves as “Visvakarmas”, world-makers, while, in line with the 
aspirations of EESD, Sri Dattatreya urges all teachers to use the fire of 
learning to purify the Earthly body of God (Nelson, 1998). He adds “One 
should not even consider the quality of the teacher but only the essence of 
that which Is taught. Does not a boat, though devoid of paint and beauty, 
still ferry passengers?” (Avadhuta Gita 2. 1-2). 


6. The Moon (SB 11.7.48) waxes and wanes but remains unchanged. 
There is only one moon, no matter how many names its different phases 
receive. The wheel of time is unseen but it is eternal and undivided (Srila 
Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati Thakur in Bhumipati dasa, 2007, p47). The 
world tends to hide single truths beneath of welter of discrete names but 
“When intelligence is thus divided, it ceases to be all comprehending” 
(Avadhuta Gita 2.21-22). The Self is untouched by the ravages of time 
(Mahdavananda, 2003). Of course, the teachin g also refers to 
metempsychosis, the belief that, like the Moon, “the soul is a continuous 
reality, although material bodies appear and disappear constantly” through 
birth, death, then reincarnation” (Prabhupada, 1977, SB11.7.49 -Purport). 


7. The Sun (SB 11.7.49) is reflected in a million puddles, each reflection 
seems different but it is the same Sun (Mahdavananda, 2003). Equally, the 
spirit seems to be contained within different bodies but, in reality, is the 
same in all (Sivananda, 1999). One’s self is constant, a fragment of the 
greater Self, that answers to many names and is deluded into thinking it 
is different. In fact, Nature and Spirit have the same essence, the all- 
encompassing Brahman-Visnu. The Sun’s second lesson is that, while it 
drives the hydrological cycle, the climate, and the entire biosphere, releasing 
its gifts to the needy at the proper time, it does not do this for personal gain 
(Tapasyananda, 1982; Avadhuta Upanisad 9). Similarly, the teacher should 
act from a sense of duty not avarice. 


8. The Pigeons (Kapota) (SB, 11 7.52-74) warn against developing 
_ obsessive love or attachments in the transient material world such as 
dharma (virtue), artha (wealth) or kama (devotion) (Mahdavananda, 
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2003). Srila Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati Thakur adds that if someone puts 
service to something else above service to the Supreme, ultimately, they 
will suffer the consequences (Bhumipati dasa, 2007, p50). Sri Dattatreya’s 
story runs as follows: a devoted pair of love-birds raises a brood of young 
who become entrapped in a net by a hunter. Unable to live without their 
children, the parents join the young in the hunters trap. Similarly, those 
who focus on transient things may be destroyed by their loss. Sri Dattatreya 
reinforces this difficult teaching by taking His own body as 25" teacher. 
He points out that even this, upon which so much energy was expended, 
is a temporary possession, destined to be consumed by other creatures after 
its death (also Padma Purana 6.126.4-18). “After many reincarnations, 
achieving a human body is a rare privilege for this alone yearned to know 
the Truth of its own Nature and ... might be used to achieve liberation” 
(Ambikananda, 2000, p. 52). However, human life, a door to God- 
realization, is wasted upon those who, being distracted by attachments in 
the material world, neglect their spiritual development (Keshavadas, 
1982; Tagare & Shastri, 1994). 


9. A Python (SB11.8.1-4) eats whatever comes its way and is satisfied. Its 
teaching is not to run in pursuit of worldly things, but limit desires, and 
learn to accept what life brings. “One should not waste time accumulating 
more and more material possessions”’ (Srila Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati 
Thakur in Bhumipati dasa, 2007, p65). The Mahatma Gandhi, of course, 
developed his concept of limited wants into Sarvodaya, the pioneering 
political economy of sustainability (Doctor, 1967). However, Srila 
Prabhupada extends the Python’s message of self-regulation and 
acceptance into one of reflection. “Ifby God’s arrangement one Is forced 
to suffer material hardship, then one should think, “Due to my past sinful 
activity I am now being punished. In this way, God is mercifully making 
me humble... one must accept the Personality of Godhead as the supreme 
controller...” (Prabhupada, 1977, SB11.8.3 - Purport). 


10. The Ocean (SB11.8.5-6; also Avadhuta Upanisad 10), like the 
Supreme, is limitless, timeless, lucid at the surface yet so deep that nothing 
disturbs its lower waters. Itreceives a million rivers yetremains unchanged. 
Equally, the wise should seek equipoise, be absorbed by the ocean of 
Godhead, and remain unperturbed by the river-like inputs of the senses. 
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Elsewhere, Sri Dattatreya teaches that a spiritual aspirant should be 
cultivating a mental white blanket to cover the noise from the 
senses and then striving to unite with the essence of each element j 
beginning with the earth, enter into the mind of all things—a process 


analogous to ecological Self-realization (Markandeya Purana 40, 15-22. 
cf. Haigh, 2006). 


gin by 
bodily 
Nn turn, 


11, The Moth (SB11.8.7-8) is the first of a series of gurus that expose the 
pitfalls of the senses. Here, sight destroys reason justas it destroys the moth 
that flirts with a flame, so one should contro] the senses and dwell in God 
rather than the world (Keshavadas, 1982). 


12. The Bumble-Bee (SB11 .8, 9-12) active] 
the world. However, it does this with discreti 
from each flower. It takes only alittle fromea 
they can spare, and hence burdens none of t 
This teaching, of course, concerns both learning to limit wants and 
sustainability, learning to live within the means of the environment. 
However, the Bee also helps the plants 
through pollination, much as a teacher sh 
and help others realize their true goals. 
all flowers, high and low, large and sm 
wisdom froma range of scriptural authorities (Tapasyananda, 1982). This 
isan argument that teaches tolerance andrespect for diversity and pluralism. 
However, Srila Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati Thakur also advises the leamer 
to extract the essence from all Scriptures and avoid “carrying a heavy 
burden of useless knowledge”’ (Bhumipati dasa, 2007, p69). He should 
not be like the bee that simply accumulates more and more honey 


y seeks material benefits in 
on, taking only what it needs 
ch ofits donors, merely what 
hem (Mahdavananda, 2003). 


it Visits achieve their purpose 
ould live gently upon the Earth 
The Bee also collects food from 
all, even as a scholar should seek 


13. The Elephant (SB11.8.13- 14) is lured into a pit by the scent ofits mate 
and anticipated physical contact, the sense of touch (Mahdavananda, 
2003). The Elephant (and those who are similarly entrapped by lusty 
desires) then become fettered, enslaved, and tormented as the Elephant by 
the mahout’s goad, Verse 14 also talks of the troubles that the male 
Elephant may suffer through lust-driven conflict with more powerful 
rivals. Lord Krishna calls lust an all-devouring enemy (Bhagavad-Gita 
3.37-39). Srila Prabhupada reflects “one should remain aloof from sense 
&tatification in the form of sex pleasure; otherwise, there is no possibility 
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of understanding the spiritual world” 
Purport). 


(Prabhupada, 1977, SB1LLA3.- 


14. The Bee Keeper (SB11.8. 15-16) profits by honey bees, who may 
work themselves to death to build up a horde of material wealth, honey. 


“Wealth ... can bring only pain... wealth horded waits only to fill the thief’s 
pockets” (Ambikananda, 2000, p. 43). 


15. The Deer (SB11.8.17-18) is driven into nets by the sounds of the 
beaters. However, the deer is driven by fear, another obsession and 
distraction that helps veil the spirit in illusion. Sri Dattatreya adds: “Here 
is the One, without purity and impurity, without whole or part, Why do 
you, who are in union with that identity, feel grief or fear?” (Avadhuta 
Gita 5.8). Verse 18 describes the case of Rishyashringa, who being born 
a deer and enamoured of music and such entertainment became enslaved 
as the plaything of women. Keshavadas (1982) suggests that vulgar music 


and entertainment should be avoided but sacred music and dance is 
beneficial. 


16. The Fish (SB 11.8.19-21) rushes to its death lured by greed, the bait 
of food (Tapasyananda, 1982). Keshavadas (1982) suggests that if the 
desire for food is controlled, so the other senses are controlled automatically. 
Mahdavananda (2003), reflecting on the concealed hook within the bait 
notes that within every sensory self-indulgence is a potential addiction 
with negative karmic consequences. However, the main message concerns 
control of the senses, especially of taste. Srila Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati 
Thakur quotes the Sri Caitanya-caritamrta, Antya 6.27.77, which argues 
“One who is subservient to the tongue [and] devoted to the genitals and 
belly cannot attain God” (Bhumipati dasa, 2007, p 75). 


17.“Pingala” (SB11.8.22-44), the prostitute, after a bad evening becomes 
disgusted with her life, her body and transient pleasures. Realizing the 
oneness of the Self, hoping for the mercy of the God-within, she decides 
to change her ways, renounce worldly things and devote her life to the 
Lord. “Expectations of this world and the people in it are the sources of 
our greatest misery, Pingala let these go and retired in peace”’ 
(Ambikananda, 2000, p. 47). Srila Vivsvanatha Cakravarti Thakura adds; 
“Pingala thought: My ambitions are the cause of my material bondage. 
Detachment or indifference is the only weapon by which this network of | 
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bondage can be cut to pieces.” (Bhumipati dasa, 2007, p81). Pingala’s 
rejection of her ancient profession is also warning to all who prostitute 
their time, body, self-respect, and principles in the name of a Career or 
money-making activities. Equally, it cautions those who ruin their lives 
by rat-racing after prizes, promotions, etc. Undoubtedly, a great many of 
the environmental and social problems of the world are caused by the 
greedy, rajassic, self-exploitation and self-promotion of the self-seeking 
and ambitious. During a bout of illness caused by such overwork, the 
author found a cartoon on a colleague’ s door which read: “the gtaveyards 
are full of indispensable people.’ Most of the dead are soon forgotten, so 
what did their work achieve? Ultimately, there is only One that needs to 
be pleased, who also advises that surrendered service in the world isa sure 
way ahead (SB 11.11.22-25). As for Pingala, eventually, she was blessed 
by apersonal visit from Sri Dattatreya, for whom she cleansed her courtyard 


and who accepted her offering of food and water (Bhumipati dasa, 2007, 
p. 87). 


18. The Hawk (Kurara) (SB11.9.1-2) picks up some food and is then 
attacked by other bigger birds. When it gives up the food, itis left in peace. 
The message, again, is that worldly possessions are a source of trouble. 
Happiness and enlightenment belong to one who lives simply and seeks 
only spiritual goals. “Why do you desire affluence? You have no wealth, 
you have no wife, you have nothing that is thy own? This is the nectar of 
Supreme Knowledge” (Avadhuta Gita 3.38). 


19. The Child (SB11.9.3-4) lives in innocent bliss. So too, the Self- 
realised soul who has risen above the material attachments cf the three 
Modes of Nature (Gunas): virtue, desire and ignorance. Of course, “both 
the fool and the devotee may be said to be peaceful... they are free from 
the ordinary anxiety of the materially ambitious ... [but a] fool’s peace is 
like... dead stone, whereas a devotee’s satisfaction is based on perfect 
knowledge’’(Prabhupada, 1977,SB119.4- Purport). Srila Bhaktisiddhanta 
Sarasvati Thakur adds; “‘ When one has no interest in accumulating worldly 
Those who are indifferent to material pleasures are freed from material 
miseries” (Bhumipati dasa, 2007, p. 96-97). 
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20. The Maiden (SB11.9.5-10) is the first of three teachers who illustrate 
the importance of focus and screening out the clatter of the material world. 
The maiden is surprised by guests who she must feed. She has to grind grain 
for them in secret lest she expose her parent’ s poverty but as she works her 
arm bangles jangle. To keep silence, she breaks all but one on each wrist 
and continues working. Company is a distraction (Shirdibaba.org, 2003). 
“Give up the association of those who are not devoted to the Supreme 
Lord. This is the actual lesson to be learned’ suggests Srila Prabhupada 
(1977, SB11.9.10- Purport). 


21. The Arrowsmith (SB11.9.11-13) focuses so completely on his work 
that he fails to notice the fanfare as a King processes past his doorway. 
Total concentration is the way to achieve Self-realization. Srila 
Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati Thakur adds; “The only way to withdraw the 
mind from the objects of the senses is to eagerly engage in the devotional 
service of Lord Krishna” (Bhumipati dasa, 2007, p. 102). 


22. The Snake (SB11.9.14-15) lives alone in an abandoned hole and 
avoids humans company. Those seeking Self-realization “should abide 
in the cave of their own heart’ (Keshavadas, 1982, p. 15). 


23. The Spider (SB 11.9.16-21) builds a beautiful web and then, a day 
or two later, consumes and destroys that same web. So, the Supreme 
exudes each material universe and after a while draws it back into the 
Self. The Supreme Self has no desires and is beyond the reach of cause 
and effect. However, people make webs from their own ideas and become 
entangled in them, so the wise abandon all worldly thoughts (Sivananda, 
1999). 


24. The Caterpillar (SB11.9.22-24) that the wasp takes and keeps in its 
nest, in time, becomes like the wasp. Equally “we come to be that upon 
which the mind is set’ (Maitri Upanisad 6, 34, v 3). “Whatever an 
embodied being sets its mind upon, that we become” (Ambikananda, 
2000, p. 52). “If one constantly meditates upon the Supreme Personality 
of Godhead, one will achieve a spiritual body just like that of the Lord” 
(Prabhupada, 1977, SB11.9.22 - Purport). 


Reviewing these 24 gurus in Table 1, the Earth displays forbearance 
and steadfastness, and the wind the freedom of Truth. The Sun, Moon, and 
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ocean emphasize the unchanging nature of Truth and that everything is a 
manifestation of the One eternal Truth. The boundless sky a 
unperturbed Ocean, reassure that the spiritual Self is beyond 
The spider reminds that everything in the material world is tr 
moth, elephant, the deer, and the fish warn against the distracti 
The lovebird pigeons, honeybee, hawk, and Pingala warn ag 
worldly attachments, while Pingala demonstrates that anyo 
their course. The child’s happiness evokes the happiness 0 
material care. The python and bumble bee emphasize the b 
simply. Fire and water attest to the power of the teacher to 
while the learner is guided by the maiden and the snake, who avoid distraction, 
the arrowsmith who demonstrates focus, and the caterpillar, which teaches 
that by concentrating on God, one can return to Godhead, the ultimate goal. 


nd the deep 
materiality, 
ansient. The 
Ons of desire. 
ainst building 
ne can change 
f freedom from 
enefits of living 
purify the world, 


In sum, this worldview conceives the material world as a sacred 
text whose essence is the ultimate Truth. Sri Dattatreya’s 24 gurus present 
the material world as instruction from the Supreme and an aspect of Godhead. 
Materiality may distract but it also signposts the path to transcendence (Sarre, 
1995, p. 120). The 24 gurus teach about the unity of the material world, the 
sacred essence it contains, and the greater spiritual Self. They chart the 
ascent to God that is contained by their reverse traverse of the Samkhya 
evolutionary cascade (Larson, 1969). They concern dharma, how to live 
properly, and they promote a collection of EESD-related virtues, which 
Sage Narada summarizes as: contentment, forgiveness, self-control, non- 
stealing, purity, control of the senses, humility, learning, truth, and equanimity 
(Narada Parivrajaka Upanisad 3.24). Nevertheless, by proposing a way of 
life that treats the world gently, that considers every being to share the same 
spirit soul, that replaces shallow materialism with a search for spiritual 
purification, and that weighs every action as service to Godhead, they also 
suggest a less harmful way of living with the Earth ... Still, this is not the end 
of the story. 

5. Sri Dattatreya’s Teaching Methods : 

Sri Dattatreya’s incarnation concerns teaching about transcendence 
(Srimad Bhagavatam 1.13.11). Using Upanisadic verses, devotees pray to 
the world-guru, who is One with Godhead, who embodies the highest 
learning, which is devotion to Lord Visnu (Bahadur, 1957, p 45). However, 
Lord Dattatreya is the Vaisnava preceptor of the path of knowledge. His 


—— 
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teachings direct the mind to see beneath mundane surface 
challenge spiritual seckers to see beyond the e 
37.1-38.6). While some of Sri Dattatreya’s in 
Yoga and Sannyasa Upanisads, and much 

Avadhuta Gita, His classic Puranic te 
Here Sri Dattatrey 


appearances and 
Veryday (Markandeya Purana 


Struction js didactic, as in His 
Involves aphorism, as in the 


achings involve experiential puzzles, 
a sets the learner the challen 


own pretensions and prejudices (Markandeya Pu 
Ayu arrives to request a son, Datt 
oriental potentate. 


&¢ of seeing beyond their 
rana 17,17-24). When King 
atreya assumes the form of a dissolute 


“Dattatreya, his eyes red due to spirituous liquor, was sporting with 
women... sang, danced, and heavily drank liquor. The best of the medj 
saints, without a sacred thread...” (Padma Purana 2,103.1 10-113), 

Of course, the King, recognises Lord Visnu beneath this mask, 

created from his own personal failings, and so obtains his desire (Padma 
Purana 2.103.124-138). The Deva Indra, seeking help against a host of 
demons, gains his wish through a similar experience, which also contains 
the message that one is destroyed if wealth and fortune go to your head 
(Markandeya Purana 18.14-58). Sri Dattatreya challenges prejudice in the 
tale of Eknath, who fails to recognise his God, simply because He chooses to 
wear Islamic dress-and displays mercy by continuing to guard this Saint’s 
prayer meetings in the guise of a Pathan Chowkidar (Abbott, 1927). 

Similarly, in the Srimad Bhagavatam, Sri Dattatreya delivers His 

teachings to the industrious, venerable, King Yadu in the form of a beautiful 
‘hippy flower-child’ and to the active, indomitable, Maharaja Prahlad as an 
obese person lying beneath a heap of dust. Once again His apesea ges : do 
not accept surface appearances but seek the Truth that is contained within, a 
beneficial approach for all education. . . 

The experiential element is essential to the mitssage 7 these - 
as it is in the 24 gurus. Many Hindu teachers emphasise the ae 
personal experimentation and experiential learning sae os iP 
Gandhi, 1927-1929). Sri Dattatreya applies this approach to all asp 
observed life. 

Curiously, while revising the first edition of this on ~ ee 
was called to admire a Lunar Eclipse (March 3, 2007). a : ty as 
myth of Rahu, a demon whose head, despite decapita nitMtodedt 
remains in the heavens and occasionally swallows the Moon, 


tating 
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Vaisnavas would more likely recall the eclipse that greeted the appearance 
of Sri Caitanya in 15" Century Bengal? However, recognising the Moon as 
a symbol for mind, one mindful of Sri Dattatreya might learni that while the 
shadow of world occasionally obscures the light of even the most devoted - 
that shadow soon passes. 

6. How Sri Dattatreya’s Teachings may inform EESD : (Environmental 
Education for Sustainable Development) 

This study was written in an attempt to broaden the multicultural 
base of EESD in the West by giving those seeking to merge ideas about 
world religions and EESD some useful bedrock material. It tackles a key 
question posed by David Orr (1994, p. 204): “How are minds to be made 
safe for the biosphere’’? 

Sri Dattatreya teaches reverence for a world which is an aspect of 
the Supreme. Recent discussion in the journal Religious Studies opposes the 
notion that the theistic view of nature is untenable, because nature’s 
inconsistencies make it impossible to comprehend as a teleological system, 
with the argument that God’s designs need not be obvious to any human 
observer (Cordry, 2006; Wynn, 2006). Sri Dattatreya teaches the learner to 
seek out that hidden message. Were this world a computer game, His advice 
would be to look beyond the virtual reality and consider the designer who 
created the program. Dwivedi et al. (1984, p. 51) proclaim Sri Dattatreya to 
be the “embodiment of the ecological cycle’’but His teachings do not concern 
the world’s machineries, only realization of the immanence of God within 
nature. However, they remain relevant to EESD because, as spiritual beings, 
we should seek for meaning within nature and treat the environment with 
the reverence due to the form of God (Cordry, 2006; cf. Nelson, 1998). 

Sri Dattatreya’s teachings are also important because they teach 
non-possession, which was also a central part of Mahatma Gandhi’s thesis 
(Doctor, 1967). Greed, the hording of material wealth, and emotional 
attachment to possessions, is the source of many serious social and 
environmental problems. The recipe of simple living, high thoughts coupled 
with a search for spiritual wealth and well-being is a sure remedy, which is 

supported, in Gandhi’s thesis by material service to society and, in Sri 
Dattatreya’s argument, by service through instruction (Orr, 1994, p 151). 

Despite this, Srila Prabhupada calls “the systems of philosophers 
like ... Dattatreya ... dangerous creatures” (Caitanya-caritamrta Adi 2.1 - 


S 
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Purport). The VaiSnave acaryas worry ioe the innocent will fail to discern 
the deeper meanings of Lord Dattatreya’s transcendental pastimes and that 
His teachings may be taken to suggest that the Supreme is impersonal, as in 
Sankara’s Advaita Vedanta (Sharma, 2004). However, the Vedas agree that 
“7 ord Dattatreya is the reincarnation of the four armed Visnu’”’ (Jabala 
Darsana Upanisad, 1), while Sri Dattatreya teaches that one “who is not 
devoted to Lord Visnu Is doomed... atheists are condemned... [and]... all that 
is done without faith ... is accursed” (Padma Purana 6.126.19-25), 

Still, Sri Dattatreya is a patron of the path of knowledge, not 
devotion. Proposing that the world should be interpreted, rather like a 
complex puzzle, His method is dry, intellectual discrimination. Hence, Srila 
Prabhupada links Him to the lowest stage of devotion; far below those levels 
where the Lord is worshipped as friend, child, or lover, and which redirect 
these powerful human emotions from mundane to transcendental service 
(Tapasyananda, 1990). Elsewhere, Joanna Macy asks environmentalists to 
see “the world as lover, the world as self,’’ recognizing that EESD requires 
passion as well as intellect (Haigh, 2006; Macy, 1991). 

Many environmentalists argue that passion should be matched by 
action but Sri Dattatreya emphasizes “‘re-visioning’’ not action. He remains 
detached, an observer, a teacher perhaps, but not an actor in the sense of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Of course, academic “detachment” is an obstacle for that 
EESD, which using environmental action as its key, seeks to make the global 
future a personal concern for every person. 

Vaisnavas are troubled also by Sri Dattatreya’s assertion that a 
disciple should learn from many teachers. For centuries, the preservation of 
each spiritual tradition has depended on a succession of spiritual teachers, 
each guarding a particular view of the Absolute. However, Srila Prabhupada 
notes: “Although the Absolute Truth is one without a second, the sages have 
described Him in many different ways. Therefore, one may not be able to 
acquire very firm or complete Knowledge from one spiritual master” 
(Prabhupada, 1977, Srimad Bhagavatam 11.9.31 - Purport). Sri Dattatreya’s 
advice, to ‘read around your subject’, would also be endorsed by mosteducators. 

Sri Dattatreya’s teachings target renunciants “but there is a more 
general message, which is that ... to gain liberation, it is necessary “to let go 


~Of who we think we are” and seek the Truth” (Ambikananda, 2000, p. 40). 


This view unites Vaisnavism and Deep Ecology, albeit with different 
emphases (Cremo & Goswami, 1995). Vaisnavism tries to help spiritual 
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beings overcome their human experience, while Deep Ecology hel 
beings experience the spiritual unity of Nature. However, both try to Wean 
the learner from seeing themselves as a solitary “I” and into identification 
with a larger unity, which the Vaisnava defines in Universal terms (Haigh 
2006). Of course, the realization that humans and their habitat, however 
defined, are One is a key insight for EESD. 

Sri Dattatreya is an aspect of Lord Visnu-Krishna, who pervades 
everything, who controls everything, and from whom everything is made. 
However, many find it preferable to invest the mantle of environmental guru, 
closer to the ultimate source, Lord Krishna (e.g., Cremo & Goswami, 1995- 
Prime, 1992, 2002). This also has the advantage that it provides a pri gramitne 
for action, namely “to make this world’s nature as much like the Divine 
Nature of Goloka Vrindavana [Lord Krishna’s heaven] as possible” (Cremo 
& Goswami, 1995, p. 87). However, Lord Krishna, personally, draws attention 
to Sri Dattatreya and His spiritual perspective on the world (Ambikananda, 
2000). Sri Dattatreya’s teachings challenge materialism. They encourage 
learners to pay more attention to their eternal spirit than their transient, 
mundane lives. Previously, environmentalists emphasized environmental 
action but, today, EESD is more deeply concerned to change the way people 
think. “The historical mission of our times is to reinvent the human ... with 
critical reflection” (Berry, 1999, p. 159). 

7. Conclusion : 

The main problems of EESD are mental, not environmental. They 
arise from everything we conceive ourselves and our world to be and our 
views about how we should direct our lives. The challenge for EESD is to 
make humans safe for the biosphere (Orr, 1994). By teaching that the world 
is sacred, by showing a way of interpreting that world that keeps its spiritual 
nature to the fore and by teaching a way of life that prefers spiritual 
development to material or economic, Sri Dattatreya’s ancient teachings 
contain valuable messages for modern EESD. His education encourages 
learners to reinvent themselves as spiritual beings living within a sacred 
Earth. Sri Dattatreya, a patron for teachers on the path of knowledge. offers 
a vision, which is extended to practical action by Lord Krishna in his lnrget 
teachings of the Uddhava and Bhagavad-Gita. However, Sri Dattatreya s 
teaching of the 24 gurus demonstrates a method for making sense of the 

world and poses a challenge; do you really understand what you see? Of 


ps human 
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course, the answer has nothing to do with the mechanics of creation. It is for 
the embodied soul to see beyond its material cage and realize its true nature 


as an isolated drop from the ocean of the Supreme. 
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